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Prepared  in  the  I'tisted  States  Bepartment  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  sbades  c!  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  prt-ss  on  matters  affecting  agricultaro.  particularly  in  318  economic  aspects,  Kesponsibility,  approval 
or  disapprov.-^l,  for  vie^-s  and  cpinions  quoted  i=;  expressly  dsselasmed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  ace«rateSy  the 
news  of  importance. 
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BP.TTTSH  FOOT  AND  Tp.s  second  ■pvogvei.s  report  of  the  Fcct-and-Mouth  Dis^i^a-'ss 

l::yy::ji  Vjypijyj2      Hc^carc::  i.onxu!.:e-j  ra^j  been  issued  l>y  tlu-;  British  Ministr:/  of 
iV<;~'i>:-'j.li -aj.  e  0     '''1:110  c3.zxxb1  rro.cro'be  can  not-  to  seen  and  can  loe 
i eci;f::;.j.;<:C'o.  on'Jj"  "cy  r.ts  effects  on  a  s'ascapM'bj.e  aniir.al,  and.  all 
experirnent s  involve  ocsto  "by  incculation  to  discover  its  presi-rce  and  activity," 
sa.vF  the  London  ccrrenccndent  of  The  ij'oiirnal  of  the  .toerican  Medical  Associa— 
tioi?.  in  h:.s  fiunimary  of  the  report.     '^Hesearch  into  xAu  b  di^oa^'.e  is  th-.x //.'ore 
peculiarly  tedious  and  discovery  necessai'ily  slow.     V'hen  e-rif i nit e  indications 
in  a:i/  direction  have  "been  chtajned  hy  work  with  gu:rnca  pit":"..   "t'^-S  e.;;periirient, 
whenever  possible,  has  been  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  in  lairge  aniii^al 3 . .  .  .  ^' 


?UIT        PiADIO  Long  distance  radio  coumunicati  cn^  in  depci:.c!ert  upon 

I^AYS  .solar  ra'tiaticn  and  the  signal  stren£:th  ifj  almost  wholly  a  fimC'- 

tion  of  the  variation  in  the  sun 5  a  radiation,  according  to 
Dr,  C.  G.  Ahoct,   acting  sec:cetarv  of  the  Smithsonian  Inst iti: ti on. 
''This  radio  discovery  was  made  "by  Dr.  L,  W.  Aus'cin  of  the  'united  ota.t-;r.  i-s-'jreau 
of  Standards,  who  made  a  three-year  study  of  radio  rccepticn  and  ccr.parr-d  his 
resulting  curves  \7ith  Smithsonian-curves  for  solar  radiaiion  over  the  T>?m 
period,"  said  Doctor  A'bbot.  ''The  curves  corresponded  almost  exactly.,,..''^  (press, 
Apr.  25.) 


RADIO  LICENSES  The  press  of  April  24  reports  that  approximately  550  of 

the  732  radio  stations  in  the  United  States  haJ.  received  t'.-mpora- 
ry  permits  to  continue  operations  April  23  on  the  eve  of  the 
date  set  by  la77  after  which  broadcasting  without  Federal  aufhority  Decones  ur;^ 
lawful.    Applications  from  a  nnmher  of  the  stations  '?hich  failed  to  receive  per^- 
mios  were  still  under  consideration  by  the  Federal  Radio  Co,mmi.ssiotL  aod  ac  a 
cc^equence  the  exact  number  unable  to  obtain  permits  will  not  he  determined 
until  this  week. 


nciTDITIONS  IN  Frank  M.  Moody,  president  of  the  First  ITational  l^cnk  of 

ALABAMA  Tu.skaloosa,  Ala.,   is  quoted  in  the  press  of  April  24  as  iaying: 

"Farm.ers  did  not  get  a  good  price  for  cotton  th"i  3  yeai'  h-.t  tliey 
are  taking  it  better  than  I  have  ever  soon  before.     They  expect 
to  reduce  the  acreage  next  year  as  they  are  discouraged  over  rho  price  of 
fertilizer,  which  plays  an  important  I'lart  in  the  price  of  p^rcdMC tion .     Ih.e  crop 
next  year  will  "be  more  diversified  than  ever  before  and  cotton  will  be  surplus 
more  than  ever." 


POTATOES  URGED  A.  Tokio  dispatch  to  the  press  to-  day  says,;  "Substitution 

FOR  JAPAIJ  of  potatoes  for  rice  as  the  mr^in  articio  of  d.iet  for  th.? 

Japanese  people  is  being  urged  by  ?;;n:e  of  Jap-?:^'- s  leveling 
economists  as  a  solution  for  the  lvr..pire'S  food  pro'blem  which  is 
growing  more  serious  as  the  populaiion  increa,ses . , . , 
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Section  2 

Cotton  and  Th9  Journal  of  Ccrajerce  icr  April  23  says:   "The  disastrous 

Floods         nexvs  from  the  floci  rsf-ions  of  th3  L: ississiryi  Valley  has  pr3clpitated 
ac':ive  rpeoul?t-ion  ir,  cotlcv-.  r-i^.allln;:  in  pr o/jcurv"' d  iijcreaoe'v:  in 
price.     The  oppoj'tunities  for  cppoalirii!^  to  the  gambling  iri:itinct  are 
excellent,  rchile  the  e:r:tcnv  of  the  damage  done  and  i.n  p:-o.=:7ect  remisins 
unkno^'Ti.     T/hether  the  flood  areas  can  be  reclaimed  in  time  to  produce 
a  crop,  iphether  the  overflow  v/il}  enrich  some  sections  whiD.e  it  is 
despoiling;  others,  vhether  acreage  cuts  will  be  bc-t i c afs- - •  the s e  and 
similar  '-iue^stions  roir.ain  open.     The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
nobody  knc^e  ho,v  the  crop  v.ill  be  affected.     Those  who  profess  to  be 
irifcrmed  are  nerely  dealing  in  jpjesses . " 

Economic  ''Hecent  '?orld  Economic  Tendencies''  is  the  title  of  an  extended 

Tendencies  article  by  A.  Lovedaj  in  The  JTineteentb  Oentvry  and  After  (London)  for 
^Vpril.     In  this  the  au.thor  Eays4"»..-In  these  three  countries 
(Australia,   South  Africa,  Kct--  Zealand.)  the  ind^ietrial  cenmses  shovr 
results  vfhich  are  rriore  favorab].e  than  these  ^;hic]r'.?e  obtain  from  con- 
sidering ra,vf  inateria.ls  and  agrioulto.ral  crcps  on'l".     Por  the  rest  of 
the  ^"orld  no  recent  and  complete  censuses  of  industrial  production 
have  been  Liadj.e.     Such  a  census  is  now  being  cc\f.piled  in  tlve  United 
Kj.rgaom,  but  its  resi^lts  have  not  yet  beeii  made  public.     «e  can  not 
estimate,  let  alone  calculate,   the  industrial  or  the  total  income  of 
Europe,  Asia,  or  South  America  to-day.     've  can  only  6?2bss  wheilier  it 
ip  greater  or  less  than  that  derived  from  agricudture  or  the  piovision 
cf  raw  materiails.    Asia,  South  America,  and  also  Horthe-:-n  and  Central 
Africa,  hovzever,  are  mainly  agricultural,  and  tn.e  doieets  of  the 
information  concerning  indu.scrial  output  are  not  so  vitally  important » 
But  we  can  not  base  cur  opinion  about  the  general  economic  prosperity 
of  Eu.rope  on  ra^v  material  production  alone,     ?e  miust  ha^ai'd  a  guess 
about  the  productivity  of  her  industries,  and  for  this  piijnpose  we 
must  collect  such  indirect  evidence  as  exists.--." 


Farm  Population      An  editorial  in  The  Ufall  Street  Joi-n-nal  for  April  22  saysi 

'^Census  Pureau  figures  shor  thai:  in  1925  there  -ere  28,931,633  persons 
on  farms,  comnared  ivith  3i,6i4;2G3  in  1920.     llis  figmres  are  not 
e?:a.ctly  comparable,   as  in  1920  the  bureau  included  tome  farm  lahor 
not  living  on  the  farm.    Hovjever,  the  figures  do  shcT  that  there  is 
a  net  movement  ai^a.)'"  from  the  farms.     It  Tould  be  better  for  the  country 
in  general  and  for  agriculture  in  particular  if  this  rrLOvorfient  had 
been  larger.     It  is  to  be  hoped  tha^t  in  the  next  ha'^f  decide  it  cili 
gain  in  volum.e.     Agriculture  is  ovcrexterided.    Marg'.n:il  ].and  i'i  being 
cultivated  and  7:hat  might  be  called  marginal  fara.ers  are  engaged  in 
agriculture.     The  surplus  production  tliat  troubles  the  fa'i'merr.  is 
proof  that  the  industry  is  overextended.     The  average  farm  incGn;3, 
v^hieh  is  less  than  that  of  day  laborers,  is  proof  also  Iha":  it  i^ 
overmanned  and  that  m^any  inefficient  farmers  are  thus  engaged.  Agri- 
culture can  be  compared  rith  the  soft  coal  business,  v'hich  i.s  greatly 
overmined  and  cverm.anned.     '/i/orking  at  capacity,    the  m.iiies  can  p.:odu-:e 
about  double  ■^hat  the  m.arkbt  can  consume.     Obvionsiy,   tr^is  is  a  Tvaste 
of  capital  and  of  the  time  of  j.abor.    Ko  m.a.tter  hov  hirhx  a  wage  scale 
may  be  agreed  upon,  if  the  business  rilJ-  only  give  three  day.u*  v-crk 
out  of  the  six,    the  actua.1  vrage  ^^^'ould  be  no  more  than  half  of  the 
scale  pri ce . . . . This  is  the  age  of  machieery  and  it  is  inn/easing  the 
productive  po^^'er  of  agricciltt.'r3 »    Lcckp  for  instance,  at  the  combine 
that  cuts  and  threshes  the  grain  at  the  same  time.     Three  or  fo'or  mien 
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working  one  cif  thdse*  ihfeidiaities  bati  Cut  50  acres  of  wheat  in  a  day  and 
deliver  the  grain  to  the  elex-ator  a  couple  of  miles  away.    The  same 
can  ce  said  of  cotton.    In  the  far  western  part  of  the  helt  the  land 
nor  is  plowed  by  tractors,  seeded  "by  machinery  and  picking  is  done  by 
the  sledding  process.     The  result  is  an  enormous  decrease  in  the 
am.ount  of  labor  to  the  acre  of  cotton.    It  i's  obvious  that  the  man 
who  raises  his  cotton  by  less  efficient  m.ethcds  must  take  smaller 
income  or  go  out  of  the  business.    It  would  be  better  for  all  if  he 
went  out.     If  24,000,000  people  can  produce  all  that  the  market  can 
consume  at  s.  profitable  price,  Thj  shoiild  30,000,000  be  engaged  in 
agriculture?  ^ 

Farm  Work  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  April  16  says;  "  The  man 

Allotment    vA.ose  farm  is  balanced  with  good  livestock  and  who  m.akes  an  effort 
to  produce  his  own  food  and  feed,  or  as  much  thereof  as  conditions 
?7ill  permit,  has  got  a  twelve  months'  job  and  usually  a  ccm.f  or  table 
home,    iJo  man,  unless  he  is  a  genius,  whether  in  the  city  or  on  the 
farm,  can  expect  to  make  a  success  i^^orking  only  a  part  of  the  time. 
Farm  and  Ranch  says  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  accepted 
belief  that  farmers  are  the  hardest-worked  men  in  the  country,  and 
that  it  has  been  said  of  them  so  often  that  they  believe  it  them- 
selves.    Only  xihezi  a  man  checks  up  on  himself,  unless  he  is  working 
for  someone  else  and  is  paid  by  the  day,  week,  or  month,  can  he  know 
whether  or  not  he  is  working  regularly.    But  count  the  days  when  not 
even  eight  hours  of  real  x'^ork  are  put  in  and  subtract  from  308  days, 
which  includes  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the 
number  of  days  in  which  no  excuse  was  found  to  sit  around  the  house, 
go  to  town,  go  fishing,  or  just  puttering  around  without  accomplish- 
ing anything.    Every  farmer  who  rorks  steadily  at  his  job  can  afford 
to  take  days  off  for  visiting  the  city,  to  go  fishing  and  himting, 
or  to  take  a,  week  or  two  vacation,  but  if  idle  days  are  to-be  scat-^-..r 
tered  throughout  the  year  excep-c  in  the  very  busiest  season  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  he  spends  most  of  the  winter  talking  about  hard  times  and 
the  laws  that  ought  to  be  passed,  then  his  hopes  of  better'  times  will 
never  be  realii:ed.    The  one-crop  farm.er  does  not  work  a  full  year  or 
a  half  a  year.     Only  the  farmer  who  diversifies  intelligently  and  who 
keeps  enough  livestock  to  f;upply  his  own  needs,  and  some  for  the 
m.arket,  has  a  steady  job,  and  the  man  with  a  steady  job  is  seldom  in 
want . 

Florida  An  editorial  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  April  23  says: 

Situation  .  "The  situation  in  Florida  is  acutely  weak.    Heal  estate  values  have 
been  seriously  impaired  and  the  general  business  situation  of  the 
State  affected.     Tro\Tbles  of  Florida  may  be  laid  to  the  extravagance 
of  the  defunct  real  estate  boom.    But  liquidation  of  properties  is 
proceeding  to  such  a  point  where  it  seems,   speaking  broadly,  that 
the  worst  is  about  over.    Business  men  of  Florida  realize  that  the 
economic  progress  of  the  State  from  now  on  will  depend  on  thorough 
stabilisation  and  exploitation  of  its  resources,  ?7hich  are  plentiful. 
With  concentration  on  real  business  activity  and  not  on  real  estate 
gam.bling,  there  is  no  reason  why  Florida's  industries  should  not  con- 
tinue to  forge  ahead,.     ^;hen  one  considers  the  possibilities  from  the 
agricultural  viewpoint  alone,  there  is  no  reason  to  becoiri.e  dis- 
couraged over  the  outlook  provided  the  separate  communities  work 
earnestly  towar-d  rectifying  the  various  weaknesses  which  may  still 
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exist  in  their  condition  and  plan  torard  steady  upbuilding  of  the 
State's  resources  and  industries.     A  soberer  period  perhaps 
for  Florida,  but  one  which  should  provide  a  strong  base  for  future 
substantial  business,  in  the  industries  which  are  typical  of  the 
State." 

Mechanical  An  editorial  in  Parra  Impleirent  we'^s  (Chicago)  for  April  14 

Equipment    says:  "Mechanical  farm  equipment  has  tro  very  decided  influences  upon 
and  Farm      agricultural  labor.    The  prLnary  function  of  machinery  is  to  substi- 
Labor  tute  po'.ver,  animal  or  mechanical,  for  muscular  effort  of  man.  This 

substitution  not  only  is  a  means  of  multiplying  the  oixtput  of  the 
workers,  but  has  a  very  significant  influence  upon  the  character  of 
the  labor,    labor  becomes  largely  a  macter  of  the  intellect  directing 
the  power  used  in  performing  the  desired  operations  instead  of  m.uscu~ 
lar  effort.    This  difference  can  be  illustrated  by  the  contrast  be- 
t*7een  the  preparation  of  a  seed  bed  through  spading  by  manual  labor 
and  plowing  by  driving  a  fine  six-horse  team,  or  operating  a  tractor. 
The  influence  of  farm  eq.uipment,  then,  may  be  found  in  increasing 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  individual  fann  v/orker  and  in  improving 
the  character  of  farm  labor." 

Trucking  An  editorial  in  The  lall  Street  Journal  for  April  19  says:  "In 

jjivestock    1926  about  a  million  head  of  livestock  v.as  delivered  by  motor  truck 

into  the  Omaha  market,  and  about  750,000  head  into  Inddanapolis .  Other 
markets,  like  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City  and  others,  also  showed  large 
shipments  by  this  means  of  transportation.    The  figures  are  so  large 
as  to  prompt  the  question  rhether  the  motor  truck  is  destined  to  be- 
com.e  a  serious  competitor  of  the  railroads  in  the  future.  Indianap- 
olis has  a  large  hcg  market,  and  the  comparison  of  the  shipments  over 
the  past  13  years  shoFs  a  steady  increase  of  deliveries  by  trucks.  In 
1913  the  number  delivered  by  trucks  v&s  4.55  per  cent  of  the  total. 
In  1920  truck  deliveries  were  27.33  per  cent  and  in  1926    42.11  per 
cent  of  the  total.     This  rapid  growth  of  the  largest  market  east  of 
Chicago  has  even  made  necessary  the  estr.blishm.ent  of  a  separate  divi- 
sion for  truck-driven  stock.     These  figio'es,  if  taken  alone,  would 
indicate  that  the  motor  truck  is  a  potential  rival  of  the  railroads. 
However,  Armour  &  Co.,  after  mak.ing  an  extensive;  study  of  the  subject, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  e::cept  for  short  hauls  the  motor  truck 
will  not  be  a  serious  com.petitor  of  the  railroads.    Their  idea  is 
that  its  principal  usefulness  will  be  as  a  terminal  supplement  to  the 
railroad.    In  this  use  it  will  be  of  value  to  the  frrmer,  the  shipper 
and  to  the  railroad. .. .They  give  the  results  of  experiments  in  ship- 
ping both  hogs  and  cattle.     In  long  aistance  shipments,   instead  of 
the  farmer  delivering  his  hogs  to  the  railway  by  wagon,  or  driving 
the  cattle  on  foot,  a  motor  truck  can  be  used  rith  more  speed  and 
less  expense,  and  the  livestock  arrives  at  the  terminal  in  better  con- 
dition.    This  is  bound  to  be  the  principal  use  of  the  m.otor  truck  in 
livestock  marketing  in  the  future.    That  it  can  not  be  profitably 
utilised  in  long  distance  hauls  is  very  clearly  shov'n  by  the  study. 
Motor  truck  transperca'slon,   according  to  the  study,  has  brought  great 
benefit  to  livestock  producers.     If  care  and  foresight  are  employed, 
there  will  be  a  still  greater  future  for  its  use  in  livestock  ship- 
ments.    It  will  enable  tbe  individual  producer  to  reach  his  market 
in  a.  more  orderly  and  convenient  manner,  and  it  will  be  of  advantage 
both  to  him  and  to  all  other  elements  in  the  livestock  and  meat  dis- 
tricts.   But  as  a  means  of  long  distance  transportation  it  is  not 
feasible ." 
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Farm  Products         Livesocck  quotations  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of  hogs  $10.90 
or  75c-  lov;er  '-ith  acme  inostv^een  grade  heavy  steers  $1  down;  fat 
she  stock  mostly  50c  lower,  and  vealers  declined  $1,  the  sh-^rpest 
general  dovnturn  of  the  year.     Stockers  and  feeders  ere  s'oe-'^dy  to 
'iveek,  fat  lanhs  closed  50  to  75c  lov:er,   sheep  c^l,?5  ic  ;?a..00  lower, 
and  feeding  lambs  are  scarjs,  around  50c  lo7,-er.     Closing  prices  on 
fresh  western  dressed  mests  at  ^Te;-^  York  y;are  $1  lower  on  steer  "beef, 
lemh  3nd  ligxit  pork  lorn's,   from  $3  to  $3  loTsr  on  veal,  $3  Icwer  on 
mutton,  and  steady  to  $2  lower  on  heavy  loinso 

Florida  Sp3ulding  Rose  pot^/coes  250-$!  lower  at  $5.50™$6.25 
per  barrel  in  leading  markets;   steady  at  $4,50  f ,o.b,  Hastings.  Texas 
sacked  Bliss  triumphs  firm  at  $3,90-$4,26  per  100  pounds  in  Chicago; 
steady  at  $3  f.oJo,  Texas  points.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains 
slightly  weaker  at  $2 ..25 '$3,65  in  eastern  cities.    Hew  York  Baldwin 
apples  about  steady  closing  at  $3-43.>50  per  barrel  in  terminal 
markets'  m-ostly  around  $3  f,o>b.  Rochester.     Strawberry  prices  de- 
clined sharply,     Louisiana:  Klondike  $2..- 50=^.3,75  per  24 -pint  crate 
in  midwestern  cities;  auction  sales  $1. 87|-4-' 57t  at  Hammond.  Eorth 
Carolina  Klondike s  ?5"$'?.50  per  32-quart  crate  in  the  Kast  c  Cabbage 
slightly  stronger.     South  Carolina  pointed  type  sold  at  $1.75-'$2,25 
per  If  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  markets.    Alabama  stock  $l,75-$3„50 
per  barrel  cr^te  in  distributing  centers. 

Butter  markets  were  firm  throughout  most  of  the  week.  I>aring 
the  week  both  advances  and  declines  featured  the  sitviation,^  but  prices 
remained  on  a  high  plane  in  spite  of  some  weakness  at  the  closeo  Re- 
ceipts continue  very  light  and  production  lower  than  a  year  agOo 

Cheese  markets  were  steady  and  there  were  no  price  changes  at 
the  cheese  borrd  meetings  of  April  22,  at  Plymouth,  ;?is.    Trade  con- 
tinued quite  modLrate.    Proauction  and  market  recsip^s  still  fail 
below  a  year  ago. 

Average  price  ot  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  71  points  during  the  wee^k,  closing  at  14.54c  per  lb.  May 
future  contracts  on  the  j}Jew  York  Cotton  Exchange  aovancod  78  p-oints, 
closing  at  14.96c,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  were  irp 
65  points,  closing  at  14,86c. 

Hay  markets  generally  firm  with  light  receipts  offsetting  slack 
demand,    floods  in  som.e  districts  interrupt ing  m.Gv' ement ,  Tfrnc^hy 
prices  about  unchanged.    Alfalfa  movement  somewhat  more  active <  G-reen 
alf.'-.lfa  at  Kansas  City  slightly  higher  with  brown  h.^y  celling  better 
than  for  some  time.    Prairie  in  good  demand  with  bulk  of  cf'ierings 
from  Southwest.     Shipping  inquiry  from  Northwest  excellent.  Q,uality 
of  arrivals  only  fair. 

Peed  -orices  again  slightly  hig?aer.    TAh.eatf eeds  in  urgent  de- 
mand for  shipment  at  once  to  piece  out  stocks  till  pastures  become 
available.    Linseed  ra.eal  firm  in  East,  Inrfc  barely  ste-dy  in  CenT.ral 
iTest.     Cottonseed  meal  about  stead;^^  but  j:lood  condii.ions  in  oouth 
restricting  offers.     Gluten  feed  moving  freely.    Hcmixij'-  feed  slightly 
higher,  (prepared  by  Bu.  of  i^^gr.  Econ,) 
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or  disappro\-al,  for  views  and  opiuions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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WHEAT  CONIERENCE           The  press  to-day  reports  from  Rome:  "An  appeal  to  all 
AT  ROME              the  countries  of  the  world  to  collahorate  to  increase  cereal 
production  was  made  "by  Premier  Mussolini  yesterday  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  International  Wheat  Conference  at  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture.    At  this  conference  the  Premier  pointed 
out  that  eighty  countries  are  contributing  their  technical  and  practical  know- 
ledge for  the  coirimon  benefit  of  all.    He  said  the  Institute  of  Agriculture  must 
become  even  more  in  the  future  the  world's  clearing  house  for  this  type  of  in- 
formation.    Some  thirty  countries  have  sent  official  delegations  to  the  confer- 
ence, which  proposes  to  discuss  all  questions  relating  to  the  intensive  raising 
and  merchandising  of  cereals  in  general  and  wheat  in  particular.     The  subjects 
which  come  under  discussion  are  almost  all  technical  in  nature  and  include  such 
topics  as  the  best  types  of  wheat  to  raise  in  various  climates,  intensive 
methods  of  culture,  the  fight  against  diseases  of  wheat,  standardization  of 
types  of  wheat,  of  methods  of  propaganda  for  increase  of  production.    The  con- 
ference will  continue  four  days  " 


THE  STOCK  MARKET  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  "With  Wall  Street  apparant- 

DECLIl'JE  ly  primed  for  a  resumption  of  the  advance  of  stocks,  values 

crumbled  without  warning  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  yesterday 
in  the  most  violent  selling  movement  of  the  year.     Taking  the 
market  as  a  whole,  the  decline  was  the  sharpest  and  most  widespread  since 
Oct.  15,  1926.    Millions  of  dollars  in  profits  had  been  wiped  out  when  the  clos- 
ing gong  at  3  o'clock  arrested  the  downturn.     While  the  break  lacked  the  spec- 
tacular features  which  accompanied  the  corner  in  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  shares 
in  March,  it  impressed  Wall  Street  as  more  significant  because  of  the  large 
ntimber  of  issues  affected  in  virtually  every  department  of  the  market.    The  com-^ 
bined  averages  of  The  New  York  Times,  covering  fifty  representative  stocks, 
declined  $2.81  yesterday,  as  compared  with  $2.93  on  Oct.  15  of  last  year,  the 
day  of  the  wide  previous  break.    The  averages  representing  twenty-five  represent- 
ative railway  shares  declined  $1.88  yesterday,  while  twenty-five  representative 
industrials  sold  off  an  average  of  $3.73  Wall  Street  had  an  abundance  of  ex- 
planations for  the  selling  which  struck  the  market  at  the  opening  and  continued, 
with  only  minor  interruptions,  until  the  close.     There  was,  for  one  thing,  the 
Mississippi  flood  disaster,  the  full  gravity  of  which  the  financial  district 
seemed  to  grasp  yesterday  for  the  first  time.     In  addition,   the  stock  market 
community  had  before  it  nev^s  of  the  financial  crisis  in  Japan,   the  troubled 
Chinese  situation,   the  prospect  of  a  further  expansion  of  brokerage  loans,  a 
strikingly  disappointing  report  of  earnings  by  one  of  the  most  important  oil 
companies,  Marland,  and  increasing  impairment  of  the  technical  position  of  the 
Market  itself.. . .» 
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The  press  of  April  35  says:  "Building  and  allied  industries 
face  unaccustomed  prospects  ^f^ith  a  threatened  lockout  of  one  of  the 
trades  at  a  time  when  the  volume  of  new  and  alteration  construction 
projects  is  decreasing,  writes  Allen  S.  Seals  in  the  current  Dow 
Service  Daily  Building  Reports.     A  decline  in  tuilding  projection 
has  teen  contemplated  for  some  time  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
building  material  and  equipment  manufacturers  have  discounted.it. 
But  while  an  eventual  showdo^^n  with  labor  has  long  been  foreseen  it 
has  not  been  provided  for." 

Cooperation  An  editorial  in  The  Grain  Growers'  Guide  for  April  15  says: 

in  Canada    "There  '■•■'ill  be  pretty  general  satisfaction  in  the  ranks  of  the 

farmers  of  Saskatchewan  that  the  aiaalgamat i on  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Grain  Growers'  Association  and  the  Farm.ers'  Union  has  been  finally 
consummated.     The  new  organization,   the  United  Farmers  of  Canada, 
Saskatchewan  Section,  Limited,   is  now  fully  es'-ablished  and  author- 
ized to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  two  old  organizations.  Rural 
Saskatchewan  has  suffered  from  the  rivalries  of  the  two  farmer  as- 
sociations and  there  will  be  m.any  advantages  to  be  gained  from  one 
harmonious  organization  with  a  common  policy  in  all  parts  of  the 
province.    By  means  of  $5.00  per  member  requisitioned  upoji  wheat 
pool  payments  (of  which  $3.50  goes  to  the  central  office  and  $1.50 
to  the  local  lodges)  the  United  Farmers  of  Canada,  Saskatchewan 
Section,  will  have  a  revenue  around  $100, 000  per  year.     That  is  a 
larger  revenue  than  has  ever  been  available  to  a  farmers'  associa- 
tion in  Canada.    An  educational  program  wisely  planned  and  capably 
carried  out  when  supported  by  such  a  fund  would  reach  every  corner 
of  the  province  and  aid  mightily  in  improving  rucal  conditions.  Such 
a  large  revenue  in  itself  places  heavy  responsibilities  upon  the 
board  of  directors.    Unfortunately  the  larger  portion  of  the  first 
year's  revenue  has  already  been  spent  in  securing  it,  and  a  policy 
of  rigid  economy  will  be  necessary  for  some  time.     Large  revenues 
easily  secured  present  temptations  for  Tinwise  expenditures  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  avoided. ...  1 1  was  regrettable  that  the 
Moose  Jaw  convention  decided  not  to  work  with  the  other  provincial 
farm-ers'  organizations  through  the  Council  of  Agriculture.  Ho 
matter  how  strong  or  influential  an  o^^ganization  may  be  in  any 
single  province  it  is  bound  to  be  a  small  factor  in  national  affairs. 
The  chief  economic  handicaps  from  which  the  prair'ies  suffer  are 
Federal  in  their  origin.    Only  through  united  action  by  the  various 
provinces  can  there  be  exerted  an  effective  influence  before  the 
Federal  Government,  the  railway  commission,  the  tariff  board  and 
other  similar  bodies.     The  Council  of  Agriculture  has  a  record  of 
achievement  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  Canada  of  which  every  farmer 
should  be  proud.     It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Council  is  purely 
a  conference  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  farmers'  associations 
and  farm.ers'  company  and  its  actions  are  entirely  controlled  by  its 
mem.bers,  but  it  enables  all  the  associations  to  work  together  on 
commoh  problems  and  present  a  united  front  for  a  common  cause. 
Fortunately  the  Council  of  Agriculture  has  decided  to  carry  on  even 
though  it  has  no  representation  from  Saskatchewan..-." 


Building 
Industry 
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Progs  for  Japan     A  Houston,  Tex.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  24  says; 

"A  carload  of  half~frozen,  live  bullfrogs  is  en  route  to  San  Francis- 
co for  shipment  to  a  "bullfrog  "breeding  farm  at  Yokahama,  Japan,  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  announced  at  Houston,  April  23.    The  frogs 
are  in  2Q0  wood  cases,  packed  in  a  refrigerator  car.    Train  attend- 
ants were  instructed  to  ice  the  car  freq.uently  enough  to  keep  the 
frogs  in  a  semi-comatose  state.    The  shipment  came  from  Louisville, 
Tex. " 

Hog  Situation  An  editorial  in  Ontario  Parmer  for  April  15  says:  "In  a  re- 

in Canada    cent  issue  we  published  an  article  entitled  'Our  Peculiar  Hog  Situa- 
tion, '  which  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  various  factors  which 
have  for  the  time  being  turned  our  hog-marketing  practices  and 
standards  almost  upside  down.    In  that  article  it  was  pointed  out 
that  last  June  a  British  Order- in- Council  forbade  further  importa- 
tions of  fresh  pork  from  Continental  Europe,  in  order  to  curtail  the 
ravages  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.     The  order  had  the  effect  of 
cutting  off  the  long  established  pork  market  of  Holland,  Sweden,  and 
other  European  countries,  in  which  hog  raising  had  been  developed  on 
a  very  large  scale.    These  countries  had  for  years  depended  upon 
Britain  to  buy  their  pork  and  they  had  absolutely  no  other  outlet 
for  it.     The  only  thing  they  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  cure  their 
pork  as  best  they  could  and  ship  it  to  Britain  as  'bacon'  instead 
of  fresh  pork — and  offer  it  at  a  low  enough  price  to  undersell 
Danish  and  Canadian  bacon. .Except  for  one  saving  factor  the 
Canadian  hog  raiser  would  have  been  m.uch  harder  hit  by  this  situa- 
tion than  he  actually  was.    That  factor  was,  and  still  is,  the 
strong  demand  in  the  United  States  for  both  live  hogs  and  pork 
products.    It  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that  if  there  had  been  no 
demaiid  in  the  United  States  over  and  above  their  own  home  supply 
the  price  of  hogs  in  Canada  would  have  been  several  cents  per  pound 
lower  than  it  has  averaged  during  the  past  six  months.     It  is  this 
United  States  demand  which  is  playing  all  the  havoc  with  our  system 
of  purchase  by  grade  at  the  present  time.     The  consumers  of  that 
country  have  always  been  accustomed  to  fat  pork  from  the  lard  type 
hog,  and  though  they  are  gradually  coming  to  demand  a  leaner  pork 
they  have  not  yet  come  to  the  point  of  fully  appreciating  the  true 
value  of  the  Canadian  ' select. t     They  are  not  yet  demanding  anything 
with  less  fat  than  our  'thick  smooth.^    They  will  take  the  selects, 
of  course,  either  alive  or  in  the  form  of  fresh  or  cured  product, 
but  they  refuse  to  pay  any  more  for  them,  than  the  shorter,  'chunkier' 
kind.     The  consequence  is,  as  most  produLcers  are  aware,  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult  to  secure  the  premium  for  select 
hogs;  practically  all  buyers  want  to  buy  on  a  flat  rate  basis." 

Kieffer  Pears         An  editorial  in  The  Fruit  Products  Journal  says:  "Spare  the 
Kieffer  pear  tree.     It  may  yet  prove  to  be  an  asset  instead  of  a 
liability.    Michigan  canners  have  found  a  v^ay  to  pack  Kieffer  pears 
in  tins  so  that  the  finished  product  is  comparable  to  the  world 
famous  Bartlett.     Were  it  not  for  the  'grit I  in  the  flesh  of  the 
Kieffer,  canners  say  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  northern  Bartletts  in  the  tins.... But  in  southwestern 
Michigan  three  canning  factories  bought  115,000  bushels  of  Kieffers 
and  packed  them  by  a  new  process.    The  pears  were  placed  in  cold 
storage  and  held  until  needed.    As  orders  came  for  fresh  supplies 
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the  fruit  ras  moved  from  storage  into  a  ripening  room,  v^aaere  the 
pears  acquired  a  flesh  tint  similar  to  the  Sartlett.    One  factory 
stored  so  many  Kieffers  it  did  not  complete  its  pack  until  Pebruary 
1." 

Owls  for  Rat  The  Associated  Press  of  April  24  says;  "Two  cases  of  owls 

Warfare       have  been  shipped  from  San  Diego  to  Lord  Ho?7e  Island  in  the  South 
Seas,  where  it  is  hoped  the  birds  will  wage  relentless  war  on  an 
army  of  rats  that  are  plaguing  the        inhabitants  out  of  house  and 
home.     Traps  and  poison  have  failed  and  several  dozen  cats  imported 
in  the  role  of  executioners  have  lost  their  appetite  for  the  rodents. 
E.  G.  Babbitt,  an  American  trade  commissioner  at  Sidney,  has  reported 
here  that  experts  sent  to  the  island  by  the  Australian  Government 
decided  that  the  California  barn  owl  was  the  most  persistent  enemy 
of  rats  among  living  things*    The  rats  have  been  dumped  on  the 
island  by  ships  stopping  to  purchase  palm  seeds,  which  is  the  chief 
product  of  the  island." 

Water  Power  Water,  as  a  source  of  power  and  a  source  of  destruction,  will 

Discussions    figure  largely  in  the  deliberations  of  the  15th  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton May  2,  3,  4,  5.    What  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  distressing 
floods  which  are  now  harassing  the  Middle  West,  what  practical  use 
can  be  made  of  water  power  developed  at  Muscle  Shoals  and  Boulder 
Canyon,  vhat  policy  the  G-overimient  should  pursue  to  bring  about  the 
most  effective  development  of  water  power  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  will  be  discussed  at  the  natural  resources  session.    The  im- 
portance of  the  conservation  and  development  of  natural  resources 
will  be  emphasized  by  Milton  E.  Marcuse,  of  Richi:iond,  Virginia,  who 
has  represented  the  natural  resources  industries  on  the  directorate 
of  the  national  chamber  for  the  past  four  years.     W.H.Onlcen,  editor 
of  the  Electrical  World,  will  speak  on  the  hydro-electric  power  era. 
Walter  Parker,  of  New  Orleans,  will  discuss  flood  control,  and 
Charles  Aubrey  Eaton,  U.S.  F.epresentative  from  New  Jersey,  will  de- 
liver an  address  on  the  unde sir ability  of  Government  entering  the 
hydro-eledtric  power  field. 

Weather  Pore-         "The  Development  of  Weather  Ecrecasting"  is  the  subject  of  a 
casting       long  review  by  G.C.Sim.pson  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After 

(London)  for  April.    The  author  says  in  part:  "The  reader  will  natur- 
ally expect  some  information  regarding  the  accuracy  of  the  modern 
forecasts,  and  probably  would  like  it  in  the  form  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  forecasts  issued  are  correct.    Unfortunately  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  any  such  numerical  value  of  accuracy. 
Forecastts  are  not  expressed  in  words  v^hich  must  be  completely  right 
or  completely  wrong;  also,  a  forecast  generally  applies  to  the 
weather  of  a  large  district,  and  it  would  only  be  possible  to  check 
it  by  comparing  in  detail  the  weather  over  the  whole  district.  Some 
attempt  to  do  this  was  made  before  the  war;  but  it  was  a  very  ardu- 
ous piece  of  work  and  the  results  were  difficult  to  interpret.  It 
ceased  during  the  war  and  has  never  been  revived.    Nor  do  we  now 
reqtiire  any  such  methods  of  testing  the  v-ork  of  the  forecasters, 
for  we  are  in  mtich  too  close  contact  with  those  who  use  the  reports 
and  forecasts  in  their  daily  work — work  in  which  life  and  death 
often  depend  on  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the  weather  conditions. 
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It  is  only  necessary  to  discuss  the  weather  service  with  a  pilot  on 
the  Croydon-Faris  air  route  or  the  officer  in  charge  of  a  night 
"bombing  squadron  to  know  what  the  meteorological  service  means  to 
them.     I  do  not  wish  to  imitate  my  illustrious  predecessor  FitzRoy 
when  he  claimed  the  credit  for  the  absence  of  work  in  the  shipyards, 
"but  I  do  think  that  the  British  meteorological  service  can  take  some 
share  of  the  credit  for  the  almost  total  a'bsence  of  aviation  dis- 
asters due  to  had  weather  in  this  country." 


Section  3 
MARKET  QU0T.4TI0NS 

Farm  Products         April  25;    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of 
hogs  $10.75. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $5.75'-$6.25  per  "barrel  in 
leading  markets;  $4.50  f.o.b.  Hastings.  Texas  sacked  Bliss  Tritunphs 
$3.75-$4.50  per  100  pounds  in  midwestern  citie-s;  mostly  $3  f.o.b. 
Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $2.25-$2.75  in  the  East.    Texas  yellow 
Bermuda  onions  $2.50-$2,75  per  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers; 
$1.65"$1.75  f.o.b,  Laredo.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  $2.75- 
$3.50  per  24-pint  crate  in  terminal  markets;  auction  sales  $2.35- 
$2.95  at  Hammond,    North  Carolina  Klondikes  weaker  at  $6.50-$7  per 
32-quart  crate  in  eastern  cities;  $5.50"$7  to  growers  in  the 
Chadbourn  section.    Best  New  York  Baldwin  apples  fairly  steady  at 
$3~$3.75  per  barrel  in  leading  eastern  markets.    Michigan  Ben  Davis 
$3-$3.25  in  Chicago. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  51j^;  Chicago 
48/;  Philadelphia  52)i^;  Boston  52s^ . 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  April  23; 
Twins  2lfc;  Single  Daisies  22c;  Longhorns  22c;  Square  Prints  22-|c , 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  6  points,  closing  at  14.60c  per  lb,    May  future 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  7  points,  closing 
at  15.03c,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  9  points, 
closing  at  14.95c . 

Grain  prices  quoted;    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.34,    No. 2 
hard  winter  Chicago  $1.37.    No, 3  yellow  corn  70c-,-  Chicago,    No. 3 
white  oats  44a,  Chicago.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price       Apr.  25,  Apr.  23,  Apr, 24, 1926 

Railroads                 20  Industrials                163.73  166.80  144.83 

20  R.R.  stocks                132.33  133.83  108.93 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  26.). 


Prepared  in  the  United  Stntcs  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpoec  of  presentiuii  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSectiug  agriculture,  particulariy  in  its  economic  aspects.  Reisponsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  aisd  opinions  quoted  is  espreasly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  LE'^/EE         An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  New  Orleans  re- 
CUT  ORDERED       T)orts  that  Governor  Simpson  of  Louisiana  last  night  ordered  a 

proclamation  declaring  that  a  public  emergency  exists  and  ordering 
the  creation  of  an  artificial  break  in  the  levee  of  the  Mississip- 
pi River  near  Poydras,  ten  miles  below  the  city,  at  noon  on  Friday,  April  29. 
The  report  says:  "The  break  vrill  be  made  to  save  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  with 
its  half  million  inhabitants,  which  is  threatened  with  inundation  by  the  greatest 
flood  in  the  valley's  history...." 


FARMERS  TURN  An  Associated  press  dispatch  to-day  from  Bakersfield, 

LADY  BIRDS  ON    Calif.,  sayss  "Lady  birds  are  being  mobilized  by  farmers  near 
APHIS  Shafter  to  save  potato  and  cotton  crops  from  the  aphis,  a  gnat-^ 

like  insect.     Scouting  parties  have  been  sent  to  the  snow  line  in 
the  Sierras,  east  of  here,  where  thousands  of  lady  birds,  or  small 
beetles,  were  reported  in  single  nests." 


FEDERAL  EL5PL0YEES         The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  that  i;vithdrawal  of 

AND  "CIVIL         Federal  employees  from  the  faculty  of  th.e  Goverrxient  Civil  Service 

SERVICE  SCHOOLS"  Institute  has  been  forced  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  it 

announced  yesterday  in  launching  a  new  campaign  "against  so-called 
civil  service  schools  generally,  which  deceive  the  public." 


PAISH  ON  WORLD  An  Associated  Press  dispetch  April  26  from  New  York  says: 

CREDIT  "The  cancellation  of  interallied  debts  and  of  German  reparations, 

dismantling  of  tariff  walls  everywhere  and  a  wholesale  building 
of  railroads  in  undeveloped  districts  of  South  imerica,  Australia, 
China  and  Russia  were  the  ingredients  of  a  recipe  for  the  saving  of  the  world's 
credit,  outlined  in  an  address  before  the  Bond  Club  of  New  York  April  25  by  Sir 
George  Paish,  London  editor.   'Every  country  in  the  world, '  he  said,  ^is  in  debt 
as  never  before,  and  needs  a  vast  expansion  of  income  to  enable  it  to  meet  its 
obligations.     If  there  is  a  breakdown  of  credit,  it  vcill  be  a  world  breakdown  of 
credit.  That  breakdown  must  be  prevented  at  all  costs.'" 


LIVESTOCK  PRICES  "Producers  of  livestock  in  the  United  States  have  benefited 

materially  from  a  constant  increase  in  prices  of  the  product  in 
the  last  three  years,  according  to  a  recent  survey  of  livestock 
prices  as  related  to  the  average  freight  charges  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics, .The  bureau's  study  of  sales  was  made  at  ten  large  markets,  and  in- 
volved 15,817  carloads  of  livestock,  aggregating  1,086,642  head.     It  summarizes 
prices  paid  at  three-week  intervals  for  eighteen  sales  days  in  each  of  the  periods 
ending  Oct.  6,  1924,  Oct.  19,  1925,  and  Nov.  1,  1923,     The  stock  was  shipped 
from  3,549  points  in  thirty-nine  States.    The  markets  included  in  the  study  were 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  East  St. Louis,  Fort  Worth,  Jersey  City,  Kansas  City, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nashville,  South  Omaha  and  South  St.  Paul.  "  (Press,  Apr.  26.) 
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Section  2 

Canadian  The  opening  of  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  tvro  weeks  earlier 

Grain  Traffic    than  last  year,,  as  the  result  of  rn:  dsi-mrner  temper  a.  ture  in  April 

in  many  parts  of  Canada,  has  ected  to  the  great  advantage  of  Canadian 
trade,  according  to  the  ciarrent  Easiness  Smiur-ary  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal.     It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  of  no  inconsiderable  benefit 
to  have  the  winter  stored  grain  surplus  of  the  western  provinces 
moving  out  at  this  time  to  foreign  markets.     "This  surplus  is  surpris- 
ingly large,"  according  to  the  sunuaary,  ''the  visible  supply  of  wheat 
in  Canada  on  April  16  totaling  72,000,000  bushels,   or  1,300,000  in 
excess  of  the  quantity  at  the  same  date  a  year  ago.    Of  this, 
50,716,000  bushels  were  in  store  at  Fort  William-Port  Arthur,  thus 
insuring  employment  for  lal^.e  carriers  until  the  next  crop  is  reaped. 
European  markets  are  receptive  and  prices  of  wheat  keep  fairly  steady," 

Flood  Losses  A.n  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  April  25  says; 

"....The  more  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  do  whatever,  in  the  best 
judgment,  can  be  done  to  avoid  future  disasters  and  losses  of  this 
character.     The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  in  position  to  speak 
authoritatively,  and  in  answer  to  request  for  its  suggestion  on 
'how  destructiveness  of  Mississippi  Hiver  floods  may  be  eliminated 
or  abated, '  says  that  'For  years  and  years  and  years  the  spokesmen 
of  the  lower  valley  have  urged  that  the  flood  problem  posed  by  the 
Mississippi  River  system,  be  recognized  as  a  nacional  problem  and  its 
solution  undertaken  as  a  national  task.'     This,  preswiiably,  and  with 
apparent  fairness,  because  t?ae  Mississippi  Pciver  is  not  a  local  water- 
way,  spreading,  as  it  does,  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  United 
States,     In  any  event,  the  New  Orleans  newspaper  goes  on  to  say; 
'Congress  has  been  pernuaded  to  pass  some  partial  measures  of  flood 
control,  but  has  neglected  the  adoption  of  the  comprehensive  flood 
control  program  urged  upon  it  repeatedly.     That  program  by  this  time 
should  be  known  to  everybody  who  has  given  serious  thought  to  the 
recurrent  flood  threats.    It  includes  the  establishment  of  the  strong- 
est levee  system  practicable  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, but  it  neither  begins  nor  ends  there.    At  this  end  of  the  great 
stream  we  are  constantly  working  upon  our  levee  defenses.    But  as  we 
strengthen  and  enlarge  them,   they  are  subjected  to  greater  pressure 
by  increasing  volume  of  waters  poured  down  upon  us  from  up  the  valley. 
The  flood  menace  is  greatest  in  the  lower  valley,  but  it  originates 
far  northws-rd  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  great  river  and  its 
tributaries .....  The  Federal  Government  alone  can  apply  the  measures 
needed  for  comprehensive  and  effective  solution  of  the  flood  problem. 
They  include  stream  control  upriver  as  well  as  downriver,  reservoirs 
to  impound  the  surplus  waters  barred  out  from  their  natural  basins 
upstream;  spillways  where  practicable.     That  it  is  possible  and 
practicable  to  regulate  the  water  flow,  usefully  employ  the  surplus 
waters,  prevent  or  greatly  minimize  the  danger  of  costly  overflows, 
is,  we  believe,  almost  universally  conceded  by  engineering  experts.'..'.' 

Floods  and  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  April  26  saysj 

Waterpower  "One  of  the  greatest  chemists  told  the  world  m.any  years  ago  that  dirt 
was  only  matter  in  the  wrong  place.    A  flood,  and  even  the  greatest 
of  floods,   is  only  water  in  the  wrong  place.     The  water  of  the  great 
Mississippi  basin  is  a  national  asset  of  extraordinary  value,  and  by 
sheer  neglect  and  stupidity  we  have  converted  it  into  a  dangerous 
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liability.    Nature's  supply  of  water  properly  controlled  is  never 
redundant  and  is  of  priceless  value.    There  is  nothing  new  about  the 
Mississippi  floods;  they  are  only  bigger  than  ever  before..;. As  an 
engineering  proposition,  there  is  but  one  sound  opinion.     The  way  to 
prevent  floods  is  to  conserve  the  water  at  its  source.    Every  stream, 
great  and  small,  draining  into  the  Mississippi  basin  should  have  been 
harnessed  long  ago  for  the  service  of  man.... Of  course,  the  generous 
American  heart  will  respond  instantly  to  the  call  for  help  and  the 
s\xfferers  must  be  taken  care  of.... But  a  larger  view  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject must  be  taken.     The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  early  in 
February  pointed  out  the  urgent  need  for  a  Federal  water  conservatioii 
commission  with  powers  such  as  only  the  Federal  Government  can  give, 
superseding  all  the  futile  stopgaps  at  present  in  existence.    The  work 
of  conservation  would  necessarily  be  spread  over  some  years,  so  that 
the  burden  on  the  revenue  would  be  well  distributed,..." 

Good  Roads  The  press  of  April  25  reports  that  S,.  A.  Lesniewski,  a  student 

Essay  Con-  at  De  Paul  University,  Chicago,  has  received  first  prize  of  $350  in 
test  the  American  Road  Builders  Association's  national  good  roads  essay 

contest.    John  Rex  Shepler  of  Harvard  received  the  $200  second  prize 
and  Reginal'd  P.  JacobEB  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
$175  as  third.    The  contest  conducted  in  all  the  major  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country  was  on  the  subject,  "The  Benefit  to  the 
Nation  of  Good  Roads." 

Milk  Rates  The  press  of  April  26  reports  that  railroads  in  the  New  England 

territory  were  authorized  April  25  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  increase  rates  on  milk  and  cream  by  approximately  10  per 
cent  for  distances  of  100  miles  and  more,  and  by  20  per  cent  on  ship- 
ments for  less  than  100  miles,    The  commission  refused  to  alltiw  the 
railroads  to  make  a  flat  20  per  cent  increase,  which  they  sought  in 
April,  1926.    Production  of  dairy  products  in  New  England  was  held 
to  be  an  industry  operating  under  depressed  conditions  and  one  of 
the  classes  of  agricultural  enterprise- which  Congress  directed  the 
commission  specifically  to  protect  against  -undue  transportation  bur- 
dens.   At  the  same  time,  the  New  England  carriers  were  said  to  need 
larger  revenues.    The  increases  will  become  effective  as  soon  as  the 
railroads  file  new  schedules. 

A  Boston  dispatch  says;  "Secretary  W.  E.  Bronson  of  the  canmit- 
tee  representing  the  milk  industry  in  New  England  which  opposed  the 
increase  in  milk  transportation  rates  a.sked  for  by  the  New  England 
railroads,  said  April  25  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
decision  meant  an  increased  cost  of  at  least  $300,000  a  year  in  getting 
in  Boston's  milk  supply  and  fully  $75,000  more  on  shipments  to  other 
New  England  markets,  which  ultimately  would  be  paid  in  part  by  con- 
sumers in  an  increased  milk  price," 

The  New  York  Times  of  April  26  states  that  the  New  York  Poultry 
Exchange,  the  fruition  of  a  plan  upon  which  State  Attorney  General 
Albert  Ottinger  has  worked  for  a  year  or  more,  was  permanently  organ- 
ized April  25    at  a  meeting  in  Mr.  Ottinger's  office^Wew  York.  Rep- 
resentatives of  every  branch  of  the  poultry  industry  attended.  Howard 
C.  Forbes  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  exchange.  His 
salary,  yet  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  governors,  will  be  about 
$50,000  a  year,  it  was  said.    He  will  exercise  a  control  over  the 
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industry  similar  to  that  granted  to  Will  Hays  in  the  motion  picture 
industry.    The  board  rill  have  other  meml:^ers  representing  the  poultry 
industry.     In  complete  cooperation  with  the  Poultry  Exchange,   it  was 
announced,  are  the  United  States  Eepartment  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Economics,  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  New  Tork  Live  Poultry 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  He'w  York  City  Commissioners  of  Health  and  Markets 
and  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 

Pork  ProdiiGtion       An  editorial  in  The  Parmer's  Guide  for  April  23  says:  "A 
Contests      study  of  the  various  ton-flitter  contests  reveals  the  fact  that  808 

ton  litters  were  produced  in  29  States  during  1926.    Tennessee,  v^ith 
121  litters  tliat  reached  the  goal,  led  all  other  Sta.tes.  Illinois 
produ.ced  90,  and  Indiana  80  ton  litter .  .o. Th.e  ton-litter  work  has 
abundantly  justified  itself,  and  it  has  been  highly  effective  in 
spreading  the  gospel  of  better  methods  of  pork  production.     In  a  few 
cases  the  work  has  been  exploited  for  advertising  pui'poses  by  methods 
which  have  no  place  on  the  average  farm  diie  to  the  high  costs  in- 
volved, but  on  the  whole  the  work  has  been  pushed  e.lcng  lines  that 
are  eminently  practical,  and  it  has  had  far-reaching  consequences... 
With  this  idea  in  mind,   ''pork  product,ion  contesta,'  in  7.hich  the 
entire  herd  of  hogs  is  considered  as  a  unit,  and  in  which  the  bringing 
of  each  litter  to  masimum  weight,   is  the  final  objective,  have  been 
started.     We  regard  such  contests  as  of  much  greater  potential 
practical  value  than  the  ton-litter  work,  ji-,sv.  as  we  favor  the  idea 
of  cow-testing  work  based  on  herd  production  rather  than  on  the  pro- 
duction of  individuals  in  the  herd,  because  in  the  former  case  the 
competition  is  on  a  much  broader  basis  and  vdll  bring  into  promiiience 
the  real  leaders  in  the  matter  of  pork  production,  na:m9ly,  the  men  who 
can  efficiently  and  cheaply  produce  pork  on  a  commercial  scale." 

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  ,An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  Sun  for  A;oril  25  says:  "Secretary 

1  Jardine  foresees  increase  in  the  price  of  agricultural  products  due 
to  migration  from  the  farm.    However,  his  iigj.r£s  show  that  while 
there  are  now  the  same  nv.mber  of  farms  as  thi-^ve  wore  in  1910,  owing 
to  better  methods  of  operation  46,000^000  moie  a;;res  are  under  culti- 
vation,   imd  wliils  the  non-farm.ing  population  has  grown  rapidly,  de- 
mand for  certain  farm  prod-acts  has  greatly  c£";rea.sedc  ,  „  .The  present 
farm  population  demonstrates  productive  cacacii.y  in  e^icess  ox  needs 
for  consumption,  and  with  steady  improvement  in  cultivation  and  large- 
scale  operation,   there  soems  no  escape  from  the  ccnciaoion  that  the 
marginal  farmer,   the  high-cost  producer,  will  find  more  and  more 
difficulty  in  surviving.    This  is  the  clas::;  that  is  disappearing,  and 
there  is  little  comfort  for  it  in  the  Secretary's  data»    The  seme  com- 
petitive forces  which  have  driven  many  small  ixjdustrial  units  to  the 
wall  are  bearing  down  on  the  inefficient  farmer," 

2  An  editorial  in  The  Progrci-cive  Psm^er  for  April  23  says;"A.t 
a  Btate  fair  last  fall,  wh^iis  ^-a-ocldn^  ^  t.;vy  of  bear.tiful  gxrls 
demonstrating  the  pryp£rat;ion  and  --rving  of  dainty  and  nutritious 
morsels  of  food,   a  gentleman  a"  cur  elbo':-  reuiarked  to  his  vifei  'Just 
compare  the  figures,   the  carriage    and  br.auciful  skin  of  these  club 
girls  with  those  of  any  number  of  girj.s  of  the  same  ago  out  here 
where  we  are.     See  the  d^.rferenco? '     We  could  net  refrain  from  asking 
this  gentleman  if  he  were  not  a  physician.    He  was,   or  as  he  put  it: 
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' I  am  a  country  doctor,  and  firmly  "believe  that  ovx  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  is  doing  as  much  as  the  doctors  are  doing  to  keep  our 
young  people  7:ell.'     We  shook  hands  and  parted.     This  was  an  unusual 
indorsement  of  home  demonstration  Fork  and  one  that  we  had  not  fully 
appreciated.  We  feel  sure  many  of  us  do  overlook  the  fact  that  our 
home  agents  are  making  our  you::ig  people  better  physical  (and  mental) 
exhibits  in  the  home  as  '."ell  as  at  the  fairs.  Let's  put  more  girls  in 
club  work  this  year  and  so  give  them  the  benefit  of  all  the  fine 
knoT'ledge  the  hom6  agents  are  ready  and  ^,'illing  to  impart!" 


Section  4 
Um:ET  Q,UOTATIOlJS 

Farm  Products         April  26:    Livestock  quotations  at  Ghicsgo  on  top  price  of 
hogs  $10.70.    Beef  steers  choice  $11.75  to  $13.75;  good  $10.25  to 
$12.75;  medium  $9.25  to  $11;  common  $S,25  to  $9-25;  heifers,  good  and 
choice  $8.25  to  $10.75;  common  and  medium  $6.50  to  $8,50;  co-'S, 
good  and  choice  $6.75  to  $9;  common  and  mediiom  $5.50  to  $6.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $4.50  to  $5.75;  vealers,  medium  to  choice  $8.50  to 
$12.50;  heavy  calves  $7  to  $8.75;   stocker  and  feeder  steers,  common 
to  choice  $7  to  $9,75;  fat  lambs  medium  to  choice  $13.25  to  $15.65; 
yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice  $10.75  to  $13.50;  fat  ewes,  common 
to  choice  $5.50  to  $8.25;  feeding  lambs,  iiedium.  to  choice  $12  to 
$13.75. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $5.75-$6.50  per  barrel  in 
leading  markets;  mostly  $5  f.o.b.  Eastings.  Texas  sacked  Bliss 
Triumphs  $3.70-$4  per  100  pounds,  carloi:  sale s  in  Chicago,  mostly 
$3  f.o.b.  Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  S2,25-$2.75  in  eastern  cities. 
North  Carolina  Klondike  strawberries  $6~$7  per  32-quart  crate  in 
eastern  maricets;  $5.50-$6,50  zo  growers  in  the  Chadbourn  district. 
Tennessee  Klondike s  $3-$5  per  24-quart  crate  in  the  Middle  West. 
Texas  yellow  Berm^ida  onions  $2c25-$2.65  per  standard  crate  in  con- 
suming centers;  $1.65-$1.75  f.o.b.  Laredo.  South  Carolina  pointed 
type  cabbage  $3-$3.75  per  barrel  crate  in  eastern  markets,  Mississippi 
stock  $2.50-$3.75  in  the  Middle  West. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  9  (holiday  in  Savannah) 
designated  markets  declined  15  points,  closing  at  14, 45;;^  per  lb.  May 
future  contracts  on  the  Kew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  21  points, 
closing  at  14.82^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  9 
points,  closing  at  14.860.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 

Apr.  25,      Apr. 26, 1926 
163,73  142.93 
132.33  109.13 


Industrials  and      Average  closing  price       Apr.  26, 
Railroads  20  Industrials'  165.12' 

20  R.R.   stocks  132.47 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  27.) 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  AgrictiltTire  for  the  jmrpose  of  presenting  all  sbadcs  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  ajlriculturc,  particularly  in  its  cconoinic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  Tlie  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FLOOD  DICTATOR  Tbe  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  from  Uew  Orleans: 

feS  LOUISIANA    "Hoping  that  relief  to  the  city  from  the  tremendous  pressure  of 
water  yet  to  come  doT^n  the  Mississippi  River  was  assured,  New 
Oreleans  last  night  was  witnessing  the  spectacular  removal  of 
the  citizens  of  two  parishes  from  hom.es  which  have  "been  doomed,   that  the  largest 
and  proudest  city  of  the  South  might  he  saved. ...  Secretary  of  Commierce  Hoover, 
President  Coolidge's  personal  representative,  has  decided  that  till  the  flscJd 
subsides:  the  whole  of  Louisiana  shall  he  ruled  hy  a  civilian  dictator,  fie 
reached  this  decision  after  conferring  the  entire  day  with  the  State  and  city 
representatives  on  the  solution  of  the  river's  worst  overflow  in  history.  Build- 
ing his  organization  along  the  lines  he  adopted  while  fighting  famine  and  suffer- 
ing in  Belgixxm  during  the  ?iorld  7/ar  and  later  in  Germany  and  Russia,  he  appointee 
former  Governor  John  V.  Parker  as  director  of  the  flood  situation  in  the  State* 
Resentment  and  resignation  were  conflicting  sentiments  expressed  "by  refugees 
from  the  Poydras  areas  as  they  made  preparations  to  remove  from  their  homes  in 
advance  of  the  com.ing  flood  from,  the  breach  that  will  be  cut  in  the  levee  at 
Poydras  Plantation  on  Friday...." 


PAPER  PROM  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  "■Cambridge,  Mass,, 

GUIvlWOOD  says  J  "Perfection  of  a  process  which  will  make  commercially  possi- 

ble the  m.anufacture  of  newsprint  paper  from  gumwood  and  southern 
pine,  two  of  the  most  abundant  and  rapid-growing  of  southern 
woods,  was  announced  last  night  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  engineers  and  chemistr. 
The  experiments  have  covered  several  years.    H.S.  Weston,  lumber  operator  of 
Lo,^.town  ,  Miss.,  has  been  associated  -^ith  the  concern  throughout  the  development 
of  the  process.    In  the  final  tests,  gumwood  cut  in  Mississippi  was  ground  in 
a  Maine  pulp  mill,  mixed  v^'ith  a  small  amount  of  southern  pine  sulphate  pulp, 
purchased  from  a  southern  mill,  and  made  'into  paper  at  a  Maine  mill," 


PACK  ON  FLOODS  The  press  to-day  reports  that  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  presi- 

AND  FORESTS       dent  of  the  American  Tree  Association,  declared  yesterday  that  the 
lack  of  trees  around  the  headwaters  of  streams  that  pour  into  the 
Mississippi  River  was  responsible  for  the  unusual  floods  in  the 
Middle  West  and  South,  and  urged  immediate  action  to  remedy  the  deficiency,  "The 
flooded  Mississippi  River,"  he  said,  "is  giving  America  a  terrible  Forest  vYeek 
lesson. " 


IDAHO  FLOODS                 Aa  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Kellogg,  Idaho, 
FORECAST             says:  "The  worst  floods  in  the  history  of  this  district  were 
forecast  yesterday  as  high  temperatures  rapidly  melted  an  un- 
usually heavy  snow  blanket  to  swell  the  mountain  streams.  Large 
crews  have  been  employed  in  an  attempt  to  save  highways  and  railroad  tracks," 
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Cotton  and  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Joarnal  for  April  27  says; 

Floods         "....Cotton  is  the  great  crop  of  all  the  flooded  territory.     The  delt 
countiags  of  Mississippi  produce  at  least  half  of  the  entire  crop  of 
that  State,  most  of  it  heing  long  staple,    Greenville,  for  instance, 
where  the  last  break  occurred,   is  in  Bolivar  County,  which  with  the 
exception  of  Ellis  in  Texas  produced  more  cotton  than  any  other  count:' 
in  the  United  States.     There  the  flood  seems  to  he  at  its  worst,  al- 
though the  peai:  of  the  water  has  not  yet  reached  it.  Western 
Louisiana,  also  a  cotton  producing  section,  has  3''et  to  experience  the 
full  force  of  the  flood.     There  have  "been  estimates  made  that 
10,000,000  acres  are  or  will  he  submerged,     Tliat  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely, for  the  country  is  flat  and  a  great  deal  of  it  has  little 
or  no  natural  drainage.     Conseq,uently,   it  will  he  weeks  before  all  o.t 
the  land  has  dried  enough  to  -'^ork.     Some  of  this  can  not  be  planted 
this  season  and  all  that  is  planted  will  be  late.     In  the  circumstanc 
the  guesses  of  a  reduction  of  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  bales  of 
cotton,  besides  the  loss  of  other  crops,  are  not  unreasonable.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  the  misery  of 
people  made  homeless,  this  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  producers. 
But  no  one  is  heartless  enough  to  wish  to  see  a  reduction  in  the  next 
crop  through  such  means  as  this.     The  fact  remains,  ho^^ever,  that 
nature  is  making  a  forced  curtailment  of  cotton  acreage.     It  is  to  be 
expected  that  others  in  m.ore  favored  localities  -^ill  exert  themselves 
to  undo  this  work  by  trying  to  plant  as  much  more  

Farm  House-  Mary  Sherman,  national  president  of  the  General  Federation  of 

keeping       Women's  Clubs,  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  article  entitled 

"Housekeeping  on  40,000  Farms"  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  May.  This 
opens  as  follows:  "Forty  thousand  farm  women  have  joined  together  to 
tell  what  housekeeping  means  on  farms  in  642  counties  in  forty-six 
States.    Many  of  these  40,000  women  live  more  than  twenty-five  miles 
from  a  town  of  2,500  population,  and  yet  their  voices,  raised  in 
chorus  for  the  conservation  of  mother  energy,  can  be  heard.  Why? 
Because  they  belong  to  organized  groups — Federated  Clubs,  Farm 
Bureaus,  Granges,  Parent-Teacher  Associations — or  because  their 
counties  have  elected  to  be  served  by  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.     Through  their  groups  or  their  county  and  home  demonstration 
agents  we  could  tell  them  about  the  united  effort  being  made  by  farm 
and  city  women  to  eliminate  waste  from  woman's  world-old  job  of 
housekeeping.    And  they,  in  turn,  could  tell  us  of  the  achievements 
and  defects  in  home  equipment  in  their  farm  homes.     What  these  women 
have  accom.plished  others  can  accomplish.    And  yet  no  woman  without 
adequate  working  tools  will  feel,  after  she  ha,s  read  this  story,  that 
she  alone  is  up  against  problems  too  big  for  solution.     She  will  see 
that  women  throughout  this  land  of  ours,  women  in  our  towns  as  well 
as  on  our  farms,  have  a  great  work  to  do  to  bring  the  occupation  of 
housekeeping  abreast  of  1927  conditions.    Not  only  can  x^-oman  learn 
from  vi7oman,  but  the  several  farming  sections  of  our  country  may  well 
take  heed  of  one  another's  accomplisiiments  in  home  efficiency.  For 
this  survey  brings  forcibly  to  our  attention  the  fact  that  farm  house- 
keeping me-thods  in  different  sections  are  quite  varied.,,,,"  The 
survey  reveals  that  of  the  40,256  farm  homes  "32,736  have  door  and 
windo:"  screens;  28,732  have  sewing  machines;  21,189  have  telephones; 
20,636  have  food  choppers;  20,057  have  refrigeration  of  som.e  kind; 
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1*^,842  have  water  piped  to  the  house;   16,131  have  washing  machines; 
13,844  have  piaros;  13,191  have  phonographs;  12,214  use  kerosene, 
gasoline  or  distillate  for  cooking;  9,837  have  electric  or  gas  sad- 
irons; 8,111  have  radio  sets;  6,94-6  have  vacuum  cleaners;  5,673  light 
by  kerosene,  acetylene  or  gasoline  mantle  lamps;  29,396  have  auto- 
mobiles; 20,597  are  ^^ithin  three  miles  of  electric  lines;  13,091 
have  cream  separators;  10,518  have  electricity;  8,111  have  stationary 
engines;  7,863  have  incubators;  5,853  have  tractors;  1,163  have  milk- 
ing machines;  9,262  are  rithin  five  miles  of  a  town  of  2,500;  9,287 
are  from  five  to  ten  miles  from  a  tov;n  of  2,500;  8,915  are  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  miles;     Tine  average  acreage  is  129.7;  72.6  per  cent 
are  occupied  liy  owners." 

Flood  Control         The  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  for  April  25  says:  "The  possi- 
in  Mississippi    bility  of  a  united  move  on  the  part  of  the  upper  and  lower  Mis- 
Valley         sissippi  Valley  for  an  intelligent  and  adequate  Federal  flood  control 
program  xvhich  would  eliminate  such  disasters  as  have  marked  the 
course  of  the  present  high  water,  loomed  Sunday  night  as  the  most  im- 
portant result  of  Chicago's  victory  waterways  pilgrimage  to  New 
Orleans ....  It  was  with  the  idea  of  developing  some  sort  of  a  united 
upper  and  lower  valley  move  for  flood  control  that  Walter  Parker, 
vice-president  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  and  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Flood  Control  and  River  Regulation  Commission, 
conferred  with  Mayor  Thompson  of  Chicago,  who  headed  the  pilgrim.age. 
Mr,  Parker  told  of  the  efforts  of  the  lower  valley  to  achieve  ade- 
quate and  intelligent  Federal  flood  control.    Levees  and  source  streaii; 
control  in  the  North;  levees  and  spillways  in  the  South  is  the 
principle  Mr.  Parker  advocated,   coupled  with  the  passage  by  Congress 
of  the  Newlands-0' Connor  bill  which  would  provi-ie  a  commission  that 
would  coordinate  all  the  various  departments  of  Government  in  the 
working  out  of  the  flood  control  problem.....'^ 

Food  Imports..-.         An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  April  27  says; 

"Importing  food  into  the  United  States  seems  to  be  like  bringing 
coal  to  Newcastle,  and  yet  the  total  value  of  imported  food  in  1926 
was  more  than  $956,751,000,  while  the  total  value  of  exports  of 
domestic  foodstuffs  was  about  $837,687,000.    This  is  the  third  time 
in  the  history  of  agricultural  statistics  that  the  value  of  imports 
of  foodstuffs  exceeded  the  value  of  exports.    The  increase  in  imports 
occurred  almost  entirely  in  tropical  products.     While  exports  of  some 
food  products,  such  as  wheat  and  corn,  increased,  exports  of  nearlj?- 
all  meat  products  and  fats  declined  considerably,  largely  on  account 
of  Europe's  increased  ability  to  feed  itself.     Coffee  comprised  near- 
ly one-third  of  the  value  of  imports  of  food  products  in  1926,  68 
per  cent  of  which  came  from  Brazil.     The  value  of  sugar  imported  was 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  value  of  food  imports.    Although  the 
United  States  in  1926  produced  about  2,069,000,000  pounds  of  refined 
sugar,  imports  reached  9,450,000,000  poiinds  of  raw  sugar,  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  8,808,000,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar.  Imports 
of  foodstuffs  from  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  Alaska  in  1926  were  valued 
at  more  than  $203,176,000,  while  exports  to  those  Territories  were 
valued  at  only  about  $56,330,000." 
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Tur  Auction  The  IJe^  York  Times  of  April  27  stages  that  the  second  day, 

April  25,  of  the  $5,000,000  spring  rav^'  ftu'  sale  now  "being  held  in 
New  York  under  the  direction  of  the  IJe^  York  Auction  Company,  Inc., 
was  largely  given  over  to  foxes.     Those  sold  during  the  day  included 
red,  Turkish,  Japanese  and  South  American.     Wolf  and  timber  wolf  T^ere 
also  sold.     Sales  reached  $60,000,   vvhich  brought  the  grand  total  for 
the  first  tro  days  to  $1,850,000.     The  auction  still  has  five  days  to 
run . 

Weather  From  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  April  27  says:  "The 

The  Sun       Smithsonian  Institution  has  spent  22  years  in  a  study  of  the  varia- 
tion of  solar  radiation  and  its  relationship  to  the  earth's  ^.-eather, 
and  as  one  of  the  results  of  that  investigation  is  able  to  announce 
that  the  strength  of  the  reception  of  long  distance  radio  appears  to 
be  almost  '^olly  dependent  upon  the  variation  of  the  sun's  3iadiation. 
This  is  one  of  several  startling  discoveries  in  the  investigation  of 
the  sun's  heat  changes  by  Doctor  Abbot.     In  a  recent  publication  by 
the  institution  proof  is  given  that  the  sun's  radiation  varies.  It 
is  upon  this  discovery  that  the  Smithsonian  is  able  to  assert  that 
'there  is  a  25  2-3  months'  periodicity  in  this  variation  which  gives 
promise  of  forecasting  that  length  of  time  in  advance.'     The  recent 
pxxblication  shows  that  the  deviation  in  barometric  pressures  for  the 
cities  of  Winnipeg,  Chicago  and  ITew  York  correspond  closely  with  the 
deviations  in  the  solar  constant,   suggesting  ^a  definite  response  in 
the  earth's  weather  to  changes  in  the  sun's  radiation .'.. .The  proofs 
now  furnished,  expressed  in  the  simplest  form,  lead  Doctor  Abbot 
to  the  conclusion  that  Hhey  are  harmonious  to  the  hypothesis  that 
the  assumed  cause,  solar  variation,  has  a  real  relationship  to  the 
observed  effects,  namely,  barometric  change .'... Translated  into  the 
vernacular  this  means  that  the  Sm.ithsonian  Institution  believes  that 
it  has  solved  the  problem  of  long  range  weather  forecasting  to  a  very 
large  extent.    As  a  result  of  these  discoveries  it  may  be  possible  to 
forecast  broad  changes  covering  seasons,  thus  giving  mankind  advance 
notice  of  unusual  heat  or  cold,  wet  seasons  and  droughts,  in  time  to 
guard  against  famines  and  other  disasters," 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  7/estern  Breeders  Journal  for  April  21  says; 

'^No  matter  how  inadequate  we  may  believe  the  plan  to  grade  and  label 
the  two  top  grades  of  beef  to  be,  we  do  derive  some  pleasure  from  the 
announcement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (printed  in  detail  else- 
where in  this  issue)  from  which  we  learn  that  the  limited  application 
of  the  ' Truth- in-Me at'  principle  is  to  be  made  definitely  at  nine 
principal  markets  on  May  1.     This  is  the  first  fruit  of  the  agitation 
of  the  last  two  years.    Persistent  discussion,  intelligent  cooperation 
betv/een  livestock  producers,  willing  helpfulness •  upon  the  part  of 
officials  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  conscious-^ 
ness  that  the  movement  was  sound  in  every  particular;  these  are  the 
things  that  have  brought  us  thus  far.     Under  the  leadership  of 
Oaklei^  Thome,  the  Better  Beef  Association  will  undoubtedly  watch 
the  operation  of  the  new  system  closely,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  producers.     It  is  Quite  obvious  that  this  is  just  a 
beginning.    The  carcasses  of  'prime'  and  'choice'  steers  and  heifers 
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only  are  to  "be  late  led.     Since  there  is  tut  an  inconsequential 
quantity  of  stuff  that  could  be  graded  as  'prime'  7'ithin  the  meaning 
of  the  term  as  defined  ty  the  Department  of  Agriculture  it  will  mean 
that,  for  all  practical  piji^poses,  the  one  grade  'choice'  rill  he  made 
available  for  those  calling  for  it,...." 


Section  4 
MAPZEiT  QUOTA^xIONS 

•Farm  Products         April  2'?t      Livestock  quotstion  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of 
hogs  $10.55. 

New  York  Baldwin  apples  $3-$4  per  barrel  in  leading  city 
markets;  mostly  around  $3  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Florida  Spaulding  Rose 
potatoes  $6"-$6.50  per  barrel  in  leading  markets;  $5  f.o.b.  Hastings. 
Texas  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  $3,40-$4  per  100  pouMs  on  the  Chicago 
carlot  market.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $3.40-$2»75  in  the  East. 
Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  $3-$3.75  per  24-pint  crate  in  mid- 
western  cities;  auction  sales  at  $2.50-$3.90  at  Eami-nond.  North 
Carolina  Elondikes  $6,75-$7  per  32-quart  crate  to  growers  but  sold 
in  eastern  markets  at  $5.50-$7»50.     South  Carolina  pointed  type 
Cabbage  $3.35-$3.,j0  per  barrel  crate  in  eastern  consuming  centers. 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  stock  $3-$3.75  in  the  Middle  West. 

Closing  prices  on  93  score  butterj    New  York  47|-^;  Chicago 
44^;  Philadelphia  48?^;  Boston  48|?' . 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  April  26: 
Twins  3lf^;  Single  Daisies  3lf^;  Longhorns  22i;   Square  Prints  22|r' . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  12  points,  closing  at  14,57^  per  lb.    May  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  17  points,  closing  a.t 
14:.93(p  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  were  up  12  points, 
closing  at  14,98^ . 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.35- 
$1.44.    No. 3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.35.    No. 3  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1.38.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  71^;  Minneapolis  73^^.    No. 3  white 
oats  Chicago  45^^;  Minneapolis  44^-.     (Preplared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Industrials  and  Average  closing  TJrice  Apr.  27,  Apr.  26,  Apr. 37, 1936 

Railroads  20  Industrials'  165.23  165.13  143.15 

30  R.R. stocks  153.17  133.47  109.01 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  38.) 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  pieseniing  all  shades  of  opiEsou  as 
reflected  in  tlie  press  m\  matters  affeciingaiiricuUure,  particularly  iiiit&  ecGaoraic  aspects.  Responsibility, approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressiy  disclaiaied.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FARM  OROUPS  PLAN  The  press  of  to-day  reports:  "An  effort  is  to  be  made  by 

BILL  three  leading  farm  organizations  of  the  country  to  unite  on  a 

new  farm  relief  legislation  program  to  be  presented  to  the  next 
session  of  Congi'ess,  according  to  statements  made  at  the  ^^?hite 
House  yesterday  by  Fred  Brenckman,  representing  the  National  Grange,  and 
Chester  H.  Gray,  representing  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.    They  stated 
that  representatives  of  their  two  organizations  and  the  Farmers'  Union  Fill  meet 
in  Washington  in  October  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  a  uniform  farm 
program  " 


FLOOD  LEGISLATION  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Flood  control 

legislation  promises  to  come  to  the  fore  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  because  of  the  lesson  learned  by  the  present  Mississippi 
Valley  flood.    Republicans  and  Democrats  are  working  on  plans  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  disaster  and  both  agree  that  partisanship  should  be  laid  aside 
in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  the  best  practical  solution.'  President  Coolidge  has 
Called  in  the  heads  of  the  various  governmental  departments  for  suggestions  and 
has  announced  a  willingness  to  cooperate  in  working  out  a  remedy.    He  conferred 
yesterday  with  Senator  Curtis,  the  Republican  leader,  and  Secretary  Mellon,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  flood  committee.    Both  of  them ^ agreed  that  the  best 
approach  would  be  by  construction  of  storage  reservoirs  on  the  head^faters  of 
the  Mississippi  to  impound  surplus  water  during  flood. periods  and.  distribute  it 
for  power  production  or  irrigation.    After  his  TThite  House  conference,  Senator 
Curtis  declared  that  if  the  small  streams  flowing  into  the  major  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  were  held  in  check  by  small  dams,-  protection  would  be  afforded 
from  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.    Legislation,  he  said,  would  be  drafted 
at  the  next  session  looking  to  the  construction,  of  such  dams  by 'the  Government. 
If  such  a  measure  failed  of  passage,  he  said  the  States  undoubtedly  would  be 
urged  to  take  the  burden  upon  themselves." 


ENGINEER  EXPLAINS         The  Engineering  News-Record  publishes  in  yesterday's  issue 
FLOOD  CONDITIONS    an  article  on  the  Mississippi  River  flood  based  on  statements 
of  engineers  and  a  report  of  its  editor,  Frank  C.  Wright,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  with  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 
"It  is  difficult  at  this  date  to  analyze  the  causes  of  the  flood,"  says  the  ar- 
ticle. "Certain  facts,  however,  appear  from  a  study  of  the  gauge  heights  and  of 
the  rainfall  records.  The  present  Mississippi  River  flood,  as  all  such  floods 
are,  is  a  combination  of  synchronized  events.    A  heavily  flooded  Ohio  was  met 
lower  down  by  flood  flows;  in  the  Arkansas  and  the  White,  due  to  rain  coming  just 
at  the  right  time  in  the  corner  of  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  Arkansas  to  bring  the 
rivers  draining  that  territory  in  concurrent  flood  with  the  Mississippi  at  their 
mouths.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  the  loyer  Mississippi  was  itself  heavily  load- 
ed by  the  extraordinary  rainfall  in  the  area. centering  on  New  Orleans  when  cn 
April  15  the  total  fall  in  twenty-four  hours  was  fourteen  to  fifteen  inches." 
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Banks  and  "The  First  National  Bank  of  Laurel,  Miss.,  offers  prizes 

Grgp  Diversi-    totaling  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  this  year  to  farmers  in  the 
f ication     laurel  trade  territory  for  the  "best  crops  of  corn,  oats  and  hay,  the 
best  pasture,  the  largest  weight  of  hogs  raised  from  one  litter,  the 
best  results  from  raising  100  baby  chicks,  and  the  largest  returns 
from  dairy,  all  conducted  under  conditions  specified.     The  bank,  claim- 
ing that  no  form  of  legislation  can  ever  aid  the  southern  farmer  until 
he  has  adopted  a  safe  and  sound  system  of  crop  diversification  and 
rotation,  offers  a  general  prize  of  $75  for  the  best  example  of  di- 
versification sho-n  in  its  territory.     W.L.Pryor,  cashier,  says: 
'We  have  found  this  pays  big  dividends,'     The  bank  also  offers  a  list 
of  prizes  for  pecans,  watermelons,  cantaloupes,  Casaba  melons,  peaches, 
pears,  apples,  plums,  apricots,  figs,  berries  and  small  fruits,  green 
corn,  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables,   to  be  exhibited  at  a  fruit  and 
vegetable  show  to  be  held  in  its  lobby  about  the  middle  of  July,  the 
prizes  for  this  show  totaling  about  $175."    (Commerce  and  Finance, 
Apr.  27.) 

Dean  Davenport's    "The  Farm:  What  Nature  has  Done  to  Make  Farming  Possible;  TiOaat 
New  Book     Man  Must  do  to  Make  it  profitable  and  Permanent;  What  Interest 

Society  Must  Talce  in  the  Enterprise,"  are  the  title  and  sub-title  of 
a  book  by  Faigene  Davenport,  Dean  and  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Uni- 
versity 01  Illinois,  just  published  by  The  Macmillian  Company.  The 
first  part  of  the  481  page  book  gives  s  thoroijgh  and  readable  account 
of  agriculture's  natural  resources  -and  the  influence  which  they  exert 
upon  growing  plants.    In  the  second  part.  Dean  Davenport  shows  what 
the  farmer  m^ist  do  to  secure  maximum  yields  and  at  the  sane  time  main- 
tain high  fertility.    He  describes  mechanical  methods  and  operations 
which  bring  the  best  results.  "About  70  charts  illustrate  these  two 
sections,  and  there  are.  frequent  references  to  experL-.ifcntal  results. 
In  the  third  division,  the  author  points  out  how  te?":porary  is  man's 
possession  of  the  land,  and  his  responsibility  to  the  future. 

Farm  Land  in  An  editorial  in  The  Topeka  Capital  for  April  19  says;  "Now  is 

Kansas         the  time  to  buy  a  farm,  according  to  the  announcement  of  the  Joint 

Stock  Land  Bank  at  Lincoln.     Owing  to  the  prolonged  agricultural  de- 
pression land  prices  have  reached  a  level  that  is  not  likely  to  be 
seen  again,  the  Lincoln  bank  reporting  evidences  of  definite  improve- 
ment in  the  last  year  or  two,  with  the  promise  of  continued  steady 
advance.    It  cites  a  tendency  among  farmers  to  diversify  crops, 
together  with  a  marked  increase  in  intensive  farming  and  adoption  of 
improved  marketing  practices .Kansas  land  has  not  depreciated  on 
the  sair.e  scale  as  in  these  States,   (Iowa  and  the  Dakotas)  but  at  the 
same  time  Kansas  land  is  cheap  and  the  statement  of  the  Lincoln  Joint 
Stock  BarJc  that  now  is  the  time  to  buy  land  applies  to  Kansas.  The 
land  boom  ox  the  last  decade,  culminating  in  1919,  was  not  as  exten- 
sive in  Kansas  as  in  the  Middle  West  generally,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  revival  of  agriculture  has  been  more  marked  in  this  State  than  in 
many  others.    Crops  have  been  as  good  in  Kansas  as  in  most  Western 
States,  and  on  a  lower  basis  of  invested  capital.     The  land  buyer  who 
follows  the  advice  of  the  Lincoln  bank  will  probably  make  a  profitable 
speculation  over  a  period  of  the  next  10  or  20  years." 
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The  first  systematic  attempt  to  introduce  forestry  to  boys' 
and  girls'  camps  has  been  made  by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
New  Hampshire  Forests,  according  to  an  announcement  by  Phillip  W. 
Ayres,  secretary.     William  Harlow, of  the  faculty  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  has  been  employed 
by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests  to  de- 
vote the  entire  summer  to  the  introduction  of  forestry  and  forestry 
methods  wherever  private  or  public  cajaps  can  find  room  on  their 
schedule  for  this  '7ork.  (press,  Apr.  26.) 

German-French         Charles  William  Dabney,  Ph.D.,  writes  on  "The  Germ.an-French 
Potash         Potash  Combine — How  7i/e  Should  Meet  It,"  in  Manufacturers  Record  for 
Combine       April  28.    He  opens  as  follows:  "The  Government  filed  an  injunction 
suit  under  the  Anti-Trust  la.-^-s  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
at  Nev7  York  on  April  ?  agai-nst  the  German  Potash  Syndicate,  three 
French  potash  societies  and  their  representatives  in  this  country. 
The  German  Potash  Syndicate  is  the  well-known  association  of  all 
the  potash  producers  in  Germany.     This  combination,  which  has  its 
he  ad  (Quarters  in  Berlin  and  is  regulated  by  the  German  Governm.ent, 
controls  the  output  and  fizes  the  prices  of  the  products  of  all  the 
potash  mines  in  that  country.     This  is  the  combine  which  exploited 
our  American  farmers  for  40  years  before  the  war  Three  French 
societies — the  Societe  Commerciale  des  Potasses,  the  Mines 
Domaniales  de  Potasse  and  the  Societe  Anonyme  des  Mines  de  Kali — are 
united  in  a  similar  combination  for  the  same  purpose.     These  tv;o 
great  combines  have  pooled  their  interests  and  made  agreements  for 
the  division  of  the  American  trade  between  them.    A  number  of 
Anerican  corporations,  including  several  fertilizer  manufacturing 
companies,  have  acquired  interests  in  the  German  mines.     In  addition 
to  this,  both  the  Germans  and  the  French  established  selling 
agencies  in  this  country.     The  agency  of  the  German  companies,  the 
Potash  Importing  Company  of  .America,  New  York  City,  has  been  in 
existence  for  a  number  of  years.     It  is  understood  that  the  French 
companies  now  have  a  similar  agency  here  for  the  distribution  of 
their  products  in  this  country,  and  that  these  two  agencies  have 
agreed,  under  the  direction  of  the  foreign  com.bination,  upon 
prices  to  be  charged  for  potash  within  the  United  States.     In  other 
words,  these  European  combines  propose  to  project  a  great  monopoly 
of  potash,  built  up  in  Germany  and  France,  into  oior  country.  These 
are,  bric-fly,  the  facts  gathered  from  the  injunction  petition 
filed  by  our  Department  of  Justice  against  the  representatives  of 
these  several  combinations  known  to  be  at  work  in  New  York  perfect- 
ing their  new  scheme  to  exploit  American  farmers  on  a  plan  which, 
for  effrontery  as  well  as  for  skill,  surpasses  anything  we  have 
heretofore  encountered.  " 

An  editorial  in  the  same  issue  says:  "An  illuminating  dis- 
closure of  the  way  in  which  the  German- French  Potash  Syndicate  is 
seeking  to  control  the  potash  market  of  this  country  and  block 
the  development  of  American  potapji  interests  is  given  in  this  issue 
by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  one  of  the  foremost  scientists  of  the 
country.    Doctor  Dabney  has  given  many  years  of  study  to  this  potash 
question,  seeking  for  some  years  to  bring  about  a  development  of 
the  potash  resources  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico ....  Doctor  Dabney, 
studying  with  scientific  accuracy  for  many  years  this  whole  situa- 
tion,  outlines  some  of  the  things  that  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
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"break  the  German- .French  monopoly  over  potash  and  enahle  the  American 
farmers  to  secure  the  supplies  absolutely  needed  for  restoring  the 
fertilization  of  our  soil.    Calling  attention  to  the  vast  supplies  of 
phosphate  rock  in  the  far.-Wost,  potash  supplies  in  the  Southwest,  and 
to  the  advantage  of  nitrate  filiation  through  the  gas  and  lignite 
deposits  of  Louisiana,  Tezas  and  Arkansas,  he  indicates  the  possi- 
hility  of  producing  a  concentrated  fertilizer  which  could  he  dis- 
tributed over  a  very  large  part  of  the  country,  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  soil  and  the  betterment  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  farm~ 
ers." 

Potash  Suit  The  press  of  April  27  says:  "Following  the  failure  of  Depart- 

ment of  Justice  officials  and  attorneys  for  the  French  and  German 
potash  producers,  charged  with  attempting  to  set  up  a  m.onopoly  in 
this  country,   to  reach  an  agreement  to  settle  the  matter  out  of 
■  court  the  department  announced  April  26  that  it  is  prepared  ^to^^pro-, 
ceed  with  its  anti-trust  suit.    During  recent  conferences  he'l^ ut^'f. 
and  in  New  York  no  settlempnt  was  made  and  it  was  said  at  the 
Department  of  Justice 'that  any  further  step  to  settle  the  suit  out 
of  court  must  be  made  by  the  companies  involved.     The  Department  of 
Justice  has  instituted  an  inq.uiry  to  learn  whether  the  French  Gov- 
ernment will  raise  any  question  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  iunerican 
court,  it  is  understood.     The  Government's  suit  against  the  com- 
panies has  been  complicated  by  technical  questions  as  to  the  proper 
legal  procedure,  due  to  the  f-act  that  the  potash  producers  are  close- 
ly allied  with  the  French  and  German  Governments.^ 

Tariff  Re-                An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  May  says;'  "The 
vision         hardy  perennial  of  American  politics  is  the  protective  tariff.  Each 
year,   if  summer  comes,  it  shows  up  as  a  topic  for  discussion,  for 
threats  of  reprisal;  but  not  since  1822  has  the  Nation  been  subjected 
to  the  uneasy  discomfort  of  complete  tariff  revision. .. .But  agri- 
culture has  been  slow  to  act,  except  in  some  few  instances.  Has 
anyone  spoken  for  cotton,  to  demand  a  tariff  high  enough  to  keep  out 
jute?    Has  anyone,  speaking  for  corn,  demanded  protection  against 
West  Indian  blackstrap  molasses,  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  in- 
dustrial alcohol  which  could  better  be  made  from  corn?    Has  anyone 
spoken  recently  for  flax,  for  wool,  for  hides,  for  pork,  for  dairy 
and  animal  fats  against  tropical  vegetable-.oiXs?    If  not,  why  not? 
There  are  constructive  arguments  for  tariff  demands  of  this  sort. 
There  is  nothing  but  destruction  in  the  expressed  threrts  of  using 
the  tariff  as-  a  punitive  weapon.  Vlhat  farmers  need  to  do  is  to  study 
the  tariff  purely  in  its  relationship  to  business — their  own  and 
the  other  fellows'  " 

Wheat  Shipments      An  editorial  in  The  Northwestern  Miller  for  April  20  says: 
"It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  transatlantic  shipments  of 
North  American  wheat,  particularly  Canadian  wheat,  are  being  carried 
at  a  rate  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  cents  per  hundred  poimds,  while 
the  rate  on  flour  is  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  cents,  a  dif- 
ferential of  eleven  to  twelve  cents  in  favor  of  raw  material  for  the 
foreign  miller.    At  least  one  great  shipping  company  malting  these 
rates  is  almost  wholly  owned  by  American  capital  and  is  American 
managed.     It  is  further  stated  that  a  large  part  of  the  wheat  so 
carried  at  a  discriminatory  rate  is  marketed  by  the  Canadian  grain 
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pool,  and  that  ranch  of  this  is  sold  to  foreign  millers  "by  the  pool  , 
at  prices  very  much  less  thaa  those  q.uoted  to  the  domestic  millers 
of  Canada.    Tliere  is  ooviously  no  way  of  making  actual  price  com- 
parisons, because  wheat  doubtless  often  is  sold  on  passage,  the  price 
received  reflecting  the  current  market  rather  than  the  market  at 
time  of  shipment.     Yet  in  Canada  there  is  widely  current  belief  that 
the  Winnipeg  basis  on  \-heat  sold  for  export  is  at  times  many  cents 
per  bushel  under  prices  made  at  tho  same  time  to  domestic  millers, 
ffere  are  two  factors  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  North  American 
milling,  both  of  them,  crdated  by  acts  of  organizations  whose  own 
interests  would  be  served  by  upholding  rather  than  by  antagonizing 
American  industry,    i'or  a  Canadian  institution  promoted  and  con- 
ducted for  the  advancement  of  Canadian  agriculture  to  handicap 
domestic  industry  is  an  absurdity.    That  it  should  be  aided  in  this, 
with  attendant  injury  not  only  to  Canadian  but  to  United  States 
milling,  by  an  Snerican  owned  steamship  company  violates  every 
principle  of  good  business  and  economic  seisae.    Yet  exactly  these 
conditions  prevail,  and  from  anything  now  in  sight,  are  likely  to 
continue . . . . " 


Section  3 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         April  28:    Livestock  quotation  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of 
hogs  $10.75. 

Potatoes,  Florida  Spaulding  Rose  $6"$7  per  barrel  in  leading 
markets;  $5.50  f.o.b.  Hastings.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains 
$2.35'"$2.85  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  $1.95- 
$2»05  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Northern  sacked  Round  Whites  $2.50- 
$2.60  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market  and  $2.20-$2»35  f.o.b.  Waupaca, 
Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  $3-$3.75  per  24-pint  crate  in  mid- 
western  cities;  auction  sales  $2.50-$2,85  at  Hammond.  North 
Carolina  Klondikes  $6-$7.50  per  32"quart  crate  in  eastern  cities; 
$5.50-$6.25  to  growers  at  Chadbourn.     Tex'a.s  yellow  Bermuda  onions 
$2.35-$2.75  per  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  $1.85  f.o.b. 
Laredo.     South  Carolina  pointed  type  cabbage  $3.25-$3, 75  per  barrel 
crate  in  eastern  terminals,    Mississippi  stock  $3.50-$4  in  large 
market  centers. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;    New  York  47i^;  Chicago  44^; 
Philadelphia  48^^;  Boston  48(jJ. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  April  27: 
Single  Daisies  22^;  Longhorns  21-|;^;  Square  Prints  22^^^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  12  points,  closing  at  14.69^  per  lb.    May  future 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  5  points,  closing 
at  15.05^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  11 
points,  closing  at  15.09(2f. 

Grain  prices  quoted.*    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.36.  Kansas 
City  $1.27"$l-28j.  No. 3  red  winter  Chicago  $1,35.    No. 2  hard  winter 
Kansas  City  $1.30i"$l. 37 .    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  ?l^^-?2-^<z5  •  No. 3 
white  oats  Chicago  44-47g-^;  Kansas  City  46-48|^ .  (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  AgV'  Scon.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price      Apr.  28,      Apr.  27,     Apr.  28,  1926 
Railroads  20  Industrials'  155.53         165.23  144.55 

20  R.R.  stocks  130,28         132,17  108.83 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Apr.  29.) 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Deparlment  of  AgricuUure  for  tbe  purpose  oC  prcsesiting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particis!ar5y  in  its  ccoBomic  aspects.  Respoosibility,  approval 
or  disappro\  ill,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expretisly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reliect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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SPECIAL  SESSION  The  press  to-day  reports  that  President  Coolid^e  yesterday 

REJECTED  made  an  informal  appeal  for  additional  funds  for  the  Mississippi 

Valley  flood  sufferers.    At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that 
the  president  was  opposed  to  a  special  session  of  Congress  to 
authorize  Government  aid,   though  the  Government  has  no  money  available  for  relief 
purposes.     It  is  estimated  that  the  flood  is  causing  such  widespread  disaster 
that  the  needs  for  temporary  and  permanent  relief  may  "be  three  times  the 
$5,000,000  originally  asked  for  the  Eed  Cross.    President  Coolidge  and  Red  Cross 
officials  have  not  reached  a  conclusion  as  to  the  additional  amount  re^luired, 
but  will  do  so  after  a  conference  at  Washington  next  week  with  Secretary  Eoover. 
In  reply  to  the  letter  of  Senator  Robinson  of  Arkansas  asking  for  a  special 
session  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the  flood  situation,  it  was  said  at  the  White 
House  that  President  Coolidge  did  not  believe  the  session  would  be  expedient  as  • 
the  need  for  prompt  and  generous  relief  is  so  great  that  it  could  not  wait  for 
legislative  action. 


THE  LEVEE  BREAK  An  early  morning  dispatch  to-day  from  New  Orleans  says: 

"The  Mississippi  River  levee  at  Caernarvon  has  definitely  been 
broken,  George  G.  Schoenberger,  chief  of  State  engineers,  an- 
nounced early  to-day.    An  opening  sixty  feet  wide  has  been  made  and  water  is 
rushing  through  upon  the  parishes  of  St  .Bernard  and  Plaq.uemines .    Engineers  have 
left  the  scene  and  troops  have  been  withdrawn." 

A  New  Orleans  dispatch  last  night  said:  "The  Polydras  redoubt  goes  into 
history  tonight  as  the  world's  toughest  levee.    Eive  ineffectual  attempts  were 
made  this  afternoon  to  blast  holes  in  it  at  Violet,  La.,  fifteen  miles  below  here, 
through  which  it  was  hoped  Mississippi  flood  waters  would-  flow  and  prevent 
inundation  of  New  Orleans...-" 


RADIO  REGULATIONS         The  press  of  April  29  reports:  "Broadcasting  stations 

must  stay  on  their  assigned  waves  under  penalty  of  losing  their 
licenses  to  operate,  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  determined 

April  28  and  confirmed  its  decision  by  a  general  order." 


NEWSPRINT  RECLA-  The  press  to-day  reports  that  a  new  process  for  reclaim- 

MATION  ing  newsprint  paper  and  making  it  available  for  use  a  second 

time  by  removing  ink  stains  from  the  original  printed  paper,  is 
claimed  to  have  been  perfec^ied  in  Germany.      The  reports  on  this 
process  and  its  possible  effect  upon  the  wood  and  paper  industry  of  the  United 
States  will  be  studied  and  discussed  by  the  pulp  and  paper  group  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Wood  Utilization  at  a  meeting  in  the  Conmerce  Department  on  May  3 
and  4. 
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Section  2 

Air  Trans-  Evidence  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  dipping 

portation    into  the  future  by  preparing  for  the  development  of  air  transporta- 
tion is  afforded  "by  an  investigation  made  hy  the  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the 
results  of  ^yhich  were  made  public  yesterday.     The  report  shows  that 
activities  looking  to  the  establishment  of  airports,  the  development 
of  air  traffic  and  transport  facilities,  the  encouragement  of  air- 
craft industries  and  the  stimulation  of  the  public  use  of  air 
transport  are  being  carried  on  in  134  cities  through  chambers  of 
commerce  and  commercial  organizations. 

Canadian  Cattle      The  Associated  Press  of  April  29  reports  from  Woodstock, 
Importations    Ontario:  "New  regulations  on  the  importation  of  cattle  into  the 
United  States,  requiring  examination  of  all  cattle,   including  even 
purebreds,  crossing  the  border,  were  predicted  yesterday  by 
Fred  Lee  of  Springfield,  Ontario,  a  leading  Holstein  breeder  of 
Oxford  County.    Lee  said  the  present  regulations  do  not  require  the 
testing  of  purebred  animals.     The  ne'A'  law,  he  said,  \T-ould  be  put 
into  effect  to  prevent  importation  into  the  United  States  of  many 
animals  of  undesirable  class." 

Cooperation  An  editorial  in  Western  Breeders  Journal  for  April  21  says; 

"Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  publish  the  platform  of  the  Michigan 
Beef  Producers'  Association.     We  give  this  publicity  because  ve 
believe  that  Michigan  beef  cattle  breeders  have  set  an  example  that 
might  well  be  followed  by  breeders  everywhere.     This  merging  of 
the  forces  of  all  of  the  beef  breeders  of  the  State  is  right  in 
line  with  the  principle  of  cooperation  betv;een  livestock  interests 
which  we  have  consistently  advocated.     That  there  are  many  propo- 
sitions upon  which,  those  interested  in  different  breeds  can  work 
together  -to  advantage  is  evidenced  by  the  fadt  that  there  are 
eleven  planks  in  the  platform,  and  any  one  of  them  is  sufficient 
to  justify  the  organization. ...  The  breeders  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
have  done  a  big  thing.     That  sort  of  cooperation  should  be  under- 
taken on  a  national  scale.    In  the  meantime,  we  suggest  to  the 
breeders  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  they  investigate  the  feasi- 
bility of  forming  a  similar  association  in  this  territory." 

Floods  and  A  London  dispatch  April  29  says:  "Much  space  is  being  devoted 

British       by  the  newspapers  to  dispatches  from  the  United  States  telling  of 
Cotton         the  Mississippi  floods.    Pears  of  extensive  damage  sent  cotton 
Market         futures  up  three  to  nine  points  on  the  laverpool  Cotton  Exchange 

April  27,  and  the  Lancashire  cotton  interests,  The  laily  Mail  says, 
are  anxiously  watching  developments.     The  Pine  Cotton  Spinners' 
Association  of  Lancashire  o^ms  10,000  acres  in  the  flood  area." 

German  Potash         The  press  of  April  29  reports  that  potash  sales  of  the 
Sales  German  Potash  Syndicate  during  the  first  quarter  of  1927  totaled 

538,124  metric  tons,   against  419,590  metric  tons  sold  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1925,  according  to  advices  from  Berlin  April  28.  The 
sales  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  which  is  the  usual 
period  of  heavy  purchases,  were  also  equal  to  alm.ost  one-half  of 
the  total  sales  in  1926. 
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Industrial  C.  W.  Steffler,  writing  in  Commerce  and  Finance  for  April  27, 

"Dictator"  says:  "Announcement  last  week  of  the  selection  of  Lindsay  Rogers, 
Columbia  University  economist,  as  executive  head  and  arbiter  of 
llcr  York's  garment  trade  is  further  indication  of  the  trend  toward 
czardom  in  American  industry.    Professor  Rogers  will  occupy  in  the 
■    cloak  and  suit  industry  a  position  analagous  to  that  of  Will  H.  Hays 
in  the  movies  and  Judge  Kenesaw  M.  Landis  in  organized  baseball. 
J^lst  as  political  'strongmen'  haver  made  their  appearance  in  nearly 
every  European  country,  except  England,  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
toward  centralized  authority  in  .American  trade  circles ....  The  newly 
appointed  'czar'  is  widely  known  as  a  political  and  industrial 
economist.    He  has  lectured  at  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Amherst  and 
the  University  of  California.    He  was  attached  tb  the  research  staff 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  in  1918  and  was  a  mem.ber  of  the  General 
Staff  Corps  of  the  Army  during  the  war.    He  is  associate  editor  of 
the  Political  Science  Review,  and  the  author  of  a  number  of  text- 
books. He  v^ill  continue  his  courses  at  Columbia." 

Kew  York  Fur  A  New  York  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  28  states  that 

Auction       keen  bidding  for  beaver  featured  the  April  2?  session  of  the 

$5,000,000  raw  fur  auction  now  in  progress  at  New  York.    A  dispatch 
April  29  states  that  the  highest  price  for  marten  (Kunson  Bay 
sable)  since  the  boom  days  of  the  war  was  paid  April  28,  when 
fine  pelts  from  Western  Canada  brought  $61  each.    Bidding  for  this 
article  was  generally  active,  and  the  entire  collection  brought 
prices  averaging  25  per  cent  above  those  of  the  winter  sale  of  the 
New  York  Auction  Company,  Inc.    Total  sales  for  the  first  four 
days  of  the  auction  were  $3,100,000.     Thursday's  offerings  realized  ■ 
$600,000. 

Rayon  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  April  28  says;  "Fresh  testimony 

to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  rayon  industry  is  afforded  by  the 
report  from  Italy's  leading  producer,   the  Snia  Viscosa  concern. 
At  the  present  rate  of  daily  output  its  president  foresees  an  an- 
nual oubturn  of  35,000,000  pounds,   or  double  that  of  the  year  1925.  . 
..." 

Shrubbery  A  White  Plains,  N.Y. .dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  28  says: 

Despoilers  "Farmers  and  other  property  owners  whose  flowers,   shrubbery,  fr\iit 
trees  and  plants  are  robbed  and  despoiled  by  motorists  should 
prosecute  the  offenders,  said  a  report  submitted  to  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  Association  of  Westchester  County  April  27  by  a  com- 
mittee on  codification  of  laws  pertaining  to  the  despoiling  of 
plants  and  shrubbery  along  public  highways ... .The  report  said 
offenders  could  be  fined  $500  or  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  one 
year,  or  both.    It  estimated  that  about  $1,000,000  damage  yearly 
is  done  to  plants  and  shrubbery  in  New  York  State,  m.ostly  in 
Westchester  and  Erie  Counties,  and  mostly  by  motorists  from  New  • 
York  City,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.    Wide  publicity  of  punish- 
ments was  urged  as  a  deterrent  measure." 

State  Help  An  editorial  in  The  Southwest  plainsman  (i^jnarillo,  Tex.)  for 

April  23  says:". .. .The  States  might  do  something  on  their  own 
account,  for  the  farmers  within  their  borders.     Take  Texas,  for 
instance.    This  is  the  greatest  cotton  producing  State  in  the  Union 
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and  T;vhat  happened  to  the  cotton  farmers  last  fall  is  comnion  know- 
ledge.    It  has  been  a  habit  in  the  Texas  legislature  to  reait  the 
taxas  of  counties  i^hich  suffered  catastrophes  in  no  wise  comparable 
to  the  devastating  effect  of  the  cotton  cataclysm.    Why  does  not 
the  legislature  take  cognizance  of  the  pitiable  situation  of  the 
cotton  farm.er  and  remit  the  taxes  of  Texas  farmers  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years.     Statisticians  have  jjroven  that  farmers  pay  an 
undue  proportion  of  their  net  earnings  in  taxes  anyway,  and  in  the 
present  depressed  agricultural  condition  it  would  be  nothing  more 
than  has  been  done  for  the  counties  of  the  State,  to  recognize  the 
calamity  that  has  befallexi  the  farmers  and  extend  this  small  clem-  ■ 
ency 

Sugar  Beet  "At  present,  about  75  per  cent  of  all  the  sugar  beet  seed 

Seed  used  in  the  world  is  grown  by  one  firm,  Rabbethge  and  Giesecke,  at 

K^leinwanzleben,  Germany.    This  gives  them  eiiormous  power  over  the 
ind^jEstry.    This  firm,  with  four  others  in  Germany,  one  in  Poland, 
and  one  in  Czechoslovakia,  practically  produce  the  world's  crop. 
At  the  present  time  all  the  firms  that  expect  to  continue  in  the 
business  of  actually  raising  their  own  seed  employ  trained  scien- 
tists to  control  their  breeding  operations,  and  these  men  employ 
the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  methods  known."  (Facts  About  Sugar, 
Apr.  23.) 

Wool  Marketing       In  his  recent  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Nation- 
al Wool  Exchange,  Chairman  W.W.Daley  made  the  following  statement, 
which  is  of  special  significance  under  present  conditions  and  in 
view  of  his  long  adherence  to  the  consigment  plan  of  marketing  his 
own  wools:  "As  I  sense  the  situation,  a  complete  change  has  come 
about  in  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  wool, 
especially  in  the  West.    Apparently  the  day  of  large  stocks  in 
hands  of  the  mills  and  manufacturers  is  nearing  the  end.  Evidently, 
the  time  of  quick  t^arnover  and  small  profit  is  here  and  will  remain. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  distribution  and  m.ai-keting  of  all  other 
staple  commodities.     Wool  has  been  about  the  last  to  m.eet  changing 
conditions.    Handlers  and  dealers  of  wool  must  needs  revolutionize 
methods  employed  if  they  would  keep  pace  with  progress  of  the  present 
day.      I  find  also  that  consigned  wools  held  under  instructions 
other  than  those  which  place  the  disposition  to  judgment  of  the 
salesman  entirely  are  handicapped,  and  the  final  account  sales  of 
•'^ools  so  held  are  usually  disappointing  to  the  grower.     In  a  grower's 
wool-selling  agency,   such  as  ours,   it  appears  that  the  grading, 
handling  and  marketing  of  the  wools  should  be  left  to  the  seller 
without  any  restriction  whatsoever.     It  is  also  conclusive  that  the 
grower  who  adopts  a  regular  policy  in  the  disposition  of  his  wool 
will  profit  most  over  a  term  of  years.     The  ' in-and-out er f  seldom 
wins.     Statistics  bear  out  the  fact  that  the  grower  who  always  sells 
his  wool  at  the  market  center  obtains  an  average  price  over  and 
above  that  received  by  the  one  who  sells  his  product  at  home.  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. (National- 
Wool  Grovver,  April.) 
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Mi\EKET  qUOTATI  ON  S 

Farm  Products         April  29:    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicaj^^o  on  top  price  of 
hogs  $11. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  $S"$7.25  per  "barrel  in  leading  markets, 
top  of  $7.50  in  Chicago  $5.50  f.o»"b.  Hastings.    Maine  sacked  Green 
Mountains  $2.35~$3  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  hulk  stock 
$2.10~$2.20  f.o.D.  Presque  Isle.     No??  York  Baldwin  apples  $2,75- 
$4  in  terminal  markets;  mostly  $3  fwO.h.  Rochester.     Texas  YelloTr 
Bermuda  onions  $2.50--$3  per  standard  crate  in  cons'oming  centers; 
$2.15"$2.35  f.o.b.  Laredo.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  firm  . 
at  $3-$3.75^per  24-pint  crate  in  distributing  centers;  auction  sales 
$2.50-$2.75^  at  Haminond.    North  Carolina  Klondik^ea  $6,50-$8  per 
32-quart  crate  in  eastern  cities;  $5'-$6  to  growers  at  Chadbo'arn. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  46-|^;  Chicago 
43^;  Philadelphia  47^;  Boston  47|. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  April  28: 
Flats  2lf<^;   Single  Daisies  22i^;  Young  Americas  22^cp\  Longhorns  22^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  8  points,  closing  at  14.61^  per  lb.    May  future 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  5  points,  closing 
at  15^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  15  points, 
closing  at  14.96^. 

Grain  prices  quoted;    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1,35- 
$1.45.  No. 2  red  printer  Chicago  $1.38.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1,40.    No. 3  yellov/  corn  Chicago  73^^;  Minneapolis  74^.    No. 3  white 
oats  Chicago  46^25;  Minneapolis  45c^ ,     (Prepared  by  Bu^  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and       Average  closing  price      Apr.  29,        Apr.  28,        Apr. 29, 1926 
Railroads  20  Industrials  164.64  163.53  144.43 

20  R.R.  stocks  130.84  130.28  108.94 

( Wall  St .  o'"our . ,  Apr .  30 . ) 


Prepi^red  in  the  United  States  Bepartmeni:  of  Agricuitare  for  the  pnrpose  of  presenMng  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  tho  press  on  laatters  aiTecting  agriculture,  parlicuiarly  sc  its  eeoiiomic  aspects.  Eesponsibiiity, approval 
or  disapprova.',  for  and  opinions  quoicd  is  expressly  dsbclaiy-Hcj.    The  intent  is  to  rcilect  aecur<iteiy  the 

news  of  importance. 
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FLOOD  CONDITIONS  An     J.e?wC..     tir-f^ss  d.i,spn;ch  to-d,-y  from  New  Orleans  says; 

•'Reinforced  cy  the  flood  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers, 
the  Mississippi  River  last  night  VT-as  threatening  the  inundation 
of  mere  than  3,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Louisiana  parishes  of  Concordia, 
Te^sas,  Catchoula,  Avoyelles,  Rapidfjs  and  Lasalle.    There  thousands  of  persons 
are  fleeing  to  safety  from  the  onrushing  flood  '/raters  of  the  great  streain.  The 
news  from  the  new  flood  zone  is  of  the  gravest -nature  and  so  vast  is  the  overflow 
that  it  appears  certain  that  all  of  Concordia  and  Avoyelles  Parishes  will  he  sub- 
merged before  tonight.    Most,   if  net  all,  of  Gatarioula  Parish  will  also  go  under 
and  so  will  practically  all  of  the  coiithern  part  of  the  Parish  of  Lasalle  and  that 
of  Eastern  Rapides.     This  is  the  first  hrea^':  of  major  proportions  in  the  Louisiana 
levee  system  north  of  New  Orleans,  and  there  is,   the  engineers  say,  apparently 
no  humanly  possible  way  to  stea  the  racing  waters  which  along  most  of  the  doomed 
section  is  surging  against  the  ie7ees  at  heights  of  from  eight  to  a  dozen  feet 
above  the  land  level  behind  the  embankmants . . . . " 


WHEAT^  CONGRESS  A  dispatch  to-day  from  Rome  says:  "The  International  'ilVheat 

RESOLUTION         Congress,  at  its  closing  session  April  30,  v^ent  on  record  as  advo- 
cating a  just  rem.u2:i8ratiGn  to  the  wheat  grower  for  his  work  and 
capital.    The  conference  will  meet  a^ain  in  Rome  in  1930.  The 
q.uestion  of  aid  for  the  wh.eat  farmer  in  case  of  a  poor  harvest  or  no  harvest,  was 
brought  up  for  discussion  by  a  resolution  offered  by  Senor  Botto,  Argentine  dele- 
gate, who  declared  it  was  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  conference  to  find  a 
formula,  and  insure  the  wheat  growers  of  the  world  a  reim-bursem^ent  in  adverse 
times  of  their  expenditures  and  their  labor.     The  resolution  said;   'The  Interna- 
tional Yifhieat  aonference  affira.s  before  the  entire  world  that  fanning  is  the  first 
industry  by  reason  of  its  value  to  the  worlds s  wealth,  and  of  all  farming  enter- 
prises --heat  growing  occupied  first  place,  because  it  furnishes  the  community 
with  its  daily  bread.    The  International  Wheat  Conference  is  firmly  convinced  that 
it  is  to  ^:he  highest  social  interest  that  these  two  truths  be  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated by  all  the  people  and  all  ths  powers*  It  is  the  duty  of  the  public  ai;.";- 
the  powers  to  appreciate • the  just  value  and  the  role  of  the  wheat  farmer,  and 
encourage  and  facilitate  his  task,  and  put  al.  his  disposal  the  results  of  techni- 
cal progress,   suppress  all  clogging  of  its  mission,  and  assure  in  every  case  to 
agriculture  the  same  facilities  as  are  accorded  to  various  industries.    This  can 
best  be  achieved  by  facilitating  internat j.onal  trade  and  augmenting  wheat  con- 
sumption.   An  industry  c^.u  not  prosper,  can  not  become  perfected,  unless  it  is 
granted  just  remuneration  for  work  and  capital  invested".     It  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  social  interest  for  all  that  the  wheat  grower  receive  just  remuneration 
for  his  work  and  capital ... .The  International  "meat  Conference  expresses  the  wish 
that  these  crises  or  overabundance  should  be  made  as  rare  as  possible,  for  the 
real  welfare  of  the  wheat  grower  and  CQnsxamer  " 
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Agricultural           A  dispatch  from  Hoc  Springs,  Arl:,,   to  the  press  to-day  says: 
Conditions-    "Improving  agricultural  conditions  due  to  better  farm  methods  are 
Bankers'      seen  as  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  current  se-sson  oy  members  of 
Associa-      the  agricultural  commission,  i^^erican  Eankers  ^"Gsociation,  in  at- 
tion  Review  tendance  at  Hot  Springs  at  the  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  organ- 
i'^aticn'S  Ej:ecutive  Council.     Gomjinsnts  of  memliers  of  the  commission, 
who  represent  the  differexit  Federal  Recurve  Districts,  folio??.; 
Burton  M.  Smdth,  chairman  of  the  agricultural  coirim.ission,  president 
of  the  Baric  of  Forth  Lake,  Wisconsin.!.,,  '-'•'th  Federal  Reserve  Districts 
'2zv;ept  for  those  who  pTjrchased  land  at  inflat^;d  values  the  farmers 
in  our  section  are  making  su'bstantial  progress.     ?,nile  the  nvariDer 
of  dairy  cows  have  "been  on  a  slight  decline,  the  production  per  cow 
has  increased.     The  consum-ption  of  dairy  products  has  also  increased, 
which  has  had  a  gcod  effect  on  stebili'zing  prices.     Farmers  are  giv- 
ing more  attention  lo  reducing  the  cost  of  production.     I.and  valiies 
are  heing  adjusted  according  to  the  returns  tliat  are  received  from. 
it.....'C.  C,  Colt,  vice  president  of  the  First  National  Banli  of 
Portland,  Oregon,   12tn  Federal  Reserve  District'   'The  prospects  for 
a  large  crop  in  the  North.west  are  e:':cellent<.  There  have  been  ample 
moisture  and  good  conditions  throughout  the  viieat  districts  and  at 
the  preserit  tjm.e  the  indications  are  fer  a  very  large  crop.  Cattle 
m.en  are  doing  better  vvith  prices  advancing.     Sher^t)  men  have  been 
prosperous  for  seme  years  although  the  price  is  about  ten  per  cent 
off  from  last  year  x'dth  a  slo-;?  market.     The  prices  are  still  high 
enough,  however,  to  insure  a  good  rettirn . . .  '  T .  Elwood  Cox,  president 
of  the  Ccmjiiercial  National  Bank  of  High  Point,  North  Carolina,  5th 
Federal  Reserve  Pistrict  s '  Agricultural  conditions  seem,  to  be  the 
most  uncertain  factors  in  the  business  situation.     I  have  noted  that 
in  the  cotton  Stater,  a  groat  effort  is  being  made  to  rediice  the 
cotton  acreage.     It  occuos  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
farmers  to  reduce  the  acres  they  cultivate  in  all  lines  of  agricui"- 
ture,,..,'    F.  A.  Irish,  vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  9th  Federal  Reserve  District:  'Minnesota 
has  seeded  very  little  ',-:heat  so  far  and  this  is  also  the  condition 
•In  nearly  all  North  Dakota.    Rains  this  spring  have  kept  the  soil  in 
such  condition  that  it  has  been  im.possible  to  seed  in  m.ost  places. 
However,  ve  have  not  been  inj^ired  to  any  great  extent  as  the  subsoil 
was  QTiite  dry.     It  is  now  soaked  up  thoroughly  so  we  can  go  through 
dry  reather  ^^'itho"at  danger  to  o\rr  crops.     It  only  talces  a  few  days 
to  seed  so  the  season  is  not  very  late.     This  will  mean  some  de~ 
creacse,'  in  wheat  acreage  and  an  increase  i.n  corn,  barley  and  other 
feed  crops  which  n-e  have  been  'cryirg  to  bring  about  for  years.  We 
feel  that  both  Minnesota  and  North  Dal'ota  are  in  good  condition....'' 
H.  Lane  Yorng,  executive  manager  of  the  Citizens  &  Southern  Bank, 
Artlanta,  Georgia,  6th  Federal  Reserve  District;   'The  decline  in 
cotton  pr:' ce  tne  past  season  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  the 
Southeastern  States.     For  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  encourage 
diversification  ^';'ith  only  fair  success  hv.t  now  cam.paigns  are  m.;eting 
real  success  <  Dan  H.  Otis,  director  of  the  agricultural  com- 
mission;  'The  past  year  has  emphasized  some  important  lessons  to 
agriculture.     There  has  been  an  overproduction  of  cotton  and  feed 
grain,  particularly  corn.    On  the  other  hand,  livestock  has  been  on 
the  upgrade,  in  most  instances.    Prices  of  cattle  and  hogs  have 
averaged  above  last  year.    Not  only  the  total,  but  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  dairy  products  is  increasing.    Farm.ers  who  are  follow- 
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better  condition  tl  cn  trK  co  vho  are  deoj:od?r.t  la'Sfely  upor.  a  single 
crop.     A.rL  o-acotva^^i  nv;  is  '^"he  rhr^f «.  .i-i  i':ic;  a-.?'eat'-  '-'^  crops 

for  1927,     It  i&  estimated  timt  in  ^he  Gciix''r  t^3\e  vriil  be  ac  l:^ast 
6,000,000  acres  more  land  devoted  to  food  rind  fec-:d  crops  than  la£;t 
year.-....'    F.  D.  Farrell,  president  of  the  Karr?a&  St  see  a,^Tic  ■iltiiral 
College,  rreiaher  ox  the  ac'vir-cr;;''  cc-mcii  to  th-?  L-;.-;;.:.;.',ssioiii 
cult-are  is  undergoing  a  ciff  icv.lt  process  of  ;ic       ^T.ont .  The 
farmer's  individual  productive  eiiicii;nr;v  i?  rjsinc^  rapidly  through 
increased  application  of  science  and  modern  m.achirery.     Tne  bringing 
of  cneap  land  into  cultivation  is  tending  to  iOvrer  cost  of  production 
in  certain  regions  and  provide  supislies  in  excsss  of  normal  demiand. 
These  changes  pi'esent  an  aciite  problem  especially  to  f^.rm.ers  v>'hose 
land  is  l.'igh-priced  or  v-ho  ere  un^villing  or  unsble  to  improve  their 
pra.ctice&  and  Ic'^er  costs.    Prcser.t  methods  of  distribution  in  some 
important  instances  are  expensive  and  unsatisfactory.     Added  to 
these  problems  is  a  sharp  rise  in  the  fatmer's  scale  of  expenditiire, 
including  tax  expenditures.     The  fcrm.er's  wants  have  increased  faster 
than  his  earning  cap-^.city.    Finally,  the  farmer  'i^ith  respect  to 
certain  im.portant  commodities  like  cotton,  corn,  and  hay,  is  the 
victim  of  unfavorable  price  relationshij)s .    Price  prospects  are 
reasonably  favorable  for  livestock  except  poultry  and  poultry 
products.     The  crop  lorice  situation  'A-ili  do  •!?ell  to  m^aintain  its 
present  status There  is  no  single  method  tbat  can  be  relied 
upon  for  improving  the  agricultural  situation.    Factors  that  make 
for  improvement  include;  (1)  better  distrib^j.tion  of  the  tax  burden 
to  reduce  the  bi-rden  on  lanr?;   (2)  moT"G  scientific  methods  of 
standardizing  products  in  relation  to  m-orket  demands;   (3)  State  and 
Federal  action  to  discourage  for  a  time  the  bringing  in  to  cultiva- 
tion of  more  arid  and  cut-over  lands;  {"i)  more  effective  action  in 
the  distribution  of  farm  products  through  scientific  cooperation; 
(5)  Tvide:-  use  by  farmers  and  bankers  who  finance  farming  of  informa- 
tion that  facilitates  intelligenc  action  in  prodiiction  and  distribu- 
tion.'" 

Cotton  Market         An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  April  30  says: 
"Bullishness  is  returning  to  the  cotton  m.arket .     A  combination  of 
circGmstancGs,  including  large  dcmi8stic  consr.raption,  heavy  exports 
and  spinners'   takings,  have  been  preparing  the  way,  and  now  nature 
is  taking  a  rand  tbroi"'.gh  a  late  season  and  extraordinary  floods. 
Thus,  for  the  new  crop  the  present;  outlook  is  decidedly  bullish. 
Exports  to  the  third  v.eek  iu  April  aiiicunted  to  9,446,000  bales.  It 
can  not  be  expected  that  for  the  remaining  ten  weeks  of  the  crop  year 
the  movement  \vill  continue  at  -chis  rate.    However,  at  this  tim.e  a 
total  outgo  of  11,000,000  bales  looks  conservative.     Our  own  heavy 
consu.:ption  is  matched  by  tbat  ox  other  countries,  as  sho^'^n  by  the 
rorld  rp.'.rners-  takings,    To  date  the  total  of  these  is  about 
14,000,000  bales,   or  1,000,000  more  than  a  year  ago.     Thus,  the 
unusual  crop  of  1926  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  market.  Present 
outlook  for  the  nevf  crop  is  dubious ....  \'?h en  can  these  flooded  areas 
be  planted?     The  most  sanguine  estima>.tes  are  for  some  time  early 
in  June.    Those  areas  usually  begin  planting  ^borit  the  tenth  of 
April  and  finish  before  tlie  middle  of  May.    All  cotton  in  those  areas 
must  be  unusually  late,    Hov  much  vill  be  planted?    And  how  well?  ... 
Without  attemyjcing  to  m.ake  any  es'cima.te,   therefore,   of  the  prolgable 
cropi  one  m.ust  conclude  that  the  o\-_tlook  for  cotton  strongly  favors 
the  bullish  side  of  the  market.-' 


"Dr.  M  .'t  sen  of  Gcrnell  reTor+s  ^'be  ro^-'alts  rf  r^.  sl'iidv 

of  the  cos':  of  distribaoiwn  of  fr-i;i;;s  -i,.!  \  8'x  ■^-^l  les  in  t-Le  Vi'O'G' 
burgh  market.    Kis  f:^£a."es  cover  cc-s'.s  of  15  .ti''r-3  r.is'^iri'i  grc?s  S'a-.eo 
to  the  amount  of  $}.0, 380,0.'^9  -.n  a  jocs .     ContiaJ-y  to  the  gen'rrax  im- 
pression about  the  cost  of  handling  peri  shah  lo  s ,  hs  finds  t::(j  g::o3S 
cost  to  be  8»8  per  cent  cf  sales,  the  actMpi  r.r.flt  o-9  per  C'-:nt  pni 
the  net  i-eturns  for  salaries  of  ori ncijo-ls  aod  p';  ofits  1.9  per  cent. 
Ton  of  the  15  firms  mado  a  profit  i:\  tl.eir  b-i-riness  and  five  su'fered 
loss.     The  a.verage  salary  -oaid  the  30  pi'iacj.pals  or  o-.mers  of  f.'ie 
15  firms  was  $5,158,  vhich  he  considc-rs  'not  unduly  high.^  The 
biggest  item  of  cost  is  ?>'ages  of  einpioyces,  42.4  per  cent  of  the 
total,  rent  and  storage  coding  next  r^ith  7.1  per  cent.    Bad  debts 
accounted  for  4.4  per  cent  of  the  costs,  or  the  same  as  cartage  and 
auto  expense,  '."hich  suggests  tie  possibility  hf  improvement  in  the 
credit  systerr..     The  15  firms  returned  to  the  gro;'sr  or  shipper  an 
average  of  91*2  cents  ou.t  of  every  dollar  realii^ed,  but  thai,  return 
included  freight  to  he  paid  by  the  shipper.    All  of  rhich  suggests 
that  the  distribution  of  fruios  and  vegetables  is  like  other  compet- 
itive business,  not  a  sure  thirg  for  those  who  engage  in  it." 
(stockman  and  Farmer,   kpv .  30.) 


Section  3 
Department  of 

Agricultur'e  An  editorial  in  ITarm  and  Ranch  for  April  30  says;  "The  oft- 

repeated  quotation,   'Where  ignorance  is  bliss,    'tis  folly  to  bfe  v.ise,' 
applies  only  to  events  in  uhe  fUbU.re  over  ^hich  '-e  have  no  control.... 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  business  of  farming,  for  the  man  or 
woman  v.ho  depends  upon  expei'ience  as  a  teacher  ^ill  \?aste  many  ye.ars 
of  effort,   '^nd  the  man  or  ^oman  ""ho  fails  to  secure  a  '.?orkable 
understanding  of  the  principles  ol'  modern  or  scientific  production 
and  m.-rketing  •vill  be  seriously  handicapped.    A  recent  report  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agricu],t-are  js  encouraging  to  those  '?ho  appre- 
ciate the  growing  necessity  for  practical  education  as  applied  to 
our  basic  and  major  industry.     This  report  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  dturing  the  past  ten  years  more  than  5,000,000  boys  and  girlj; 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Am.erica  have  been  interested  in  club  vork. 
These  boys  and  girls,  many  cf  them,  r^ill  be  our  producers  of  foods 
and  fibers,  or  ?'ill  be  Intei-ested  in  th^t  business  even  though  they 
confine  their  major  attei^tion  to  taking  care  of  the  home.     They  have 
learned  m.any  practical  lessens  and  will  he  better  farmers  than  their 
fathers  if  they  continue  to  anply  the  methods  that  are  reeded  to 
make  success  possible  in  these  days  and  times.     The  farmers  of  to-day 
can  not  succeed  with  the  methods  employed  fifty  years  ago  because 
the  same  conditions  do  not  prevail.     The  farmers  in  the  future  '.'^'ill 
not  succtjed  ?'ith  tc-d^y-s  methods.     The  science  of  production  and 
of  marketing  is  making  progress.     In  farming,  as  in  all  other  lines 
of  business,   ignorance  is  a  handicap.     The  more  boys  and  girls  become 
interested  in  club  rork,  the  better  it  v/ill  be  for  the  future  of  this 
Nation, " 

2  An  editorial  in  Jarm  and  Ranch  for  April  30  says;  "A  New 

Orleans  cotton  fim:,  \^riting  "Co  the  Cotton  and  Cotton  Oil  Ne'^s,  says 
that  after  caref:cil  investigation  but  few  signs  of  cotton  acreage  re- 
duction for  1327  are  visible.    i\ccording  to  ret^arns  from  this  investi- 
gation,  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  will  plant  about  the  same 
acreage  as  last  year,  it  being  claimed  that  acreage  reduction  was 


Gelling 
Costs 


accomplished  in  ma^T  cf  thor-e  St-^tes  two  year?  ago.    Reports  from 
Texas  indie -^ite  that  the  reduction  will  hs  slight,  each  man  depending 
upon  his  neighhor  to  do  the  reducing.     Fam  and  Ranch  expresses  the 
hope  that  this  report  is  all  nrrong  '?.nd  th-5,t  fariisrs  rili  heed  the 
Government  '7arning  recentlj  iosuod  and  -p'J-hlished  in  this  paper,  to 
cut  acreage  I'etter  than  one-third  if  cost  price  is  to  he  received 
for  the  staple.-' 

Section  4 
Miffl-ICE.T  Q.UOTAT J.  OKS 

Farm  Products         For  the  Feek  ended  April  30;     Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes 
advanced  $l-"$2  per  "barrel,   sales  in  Cincinnati  mostly  $6,  Maine 
sacked  Green  Mountains  ranged  ob't-Q^  higher  per  ICO  pounds  in  eastern 
cities;  hulk  stock  $2,60- $3.75  f,o  =  h.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  Enites  advanced  9r-ii;^-=$l  on  the  Chicago  carl.ot  market; 
f.o,h..  sales  $3. 50=-$3,y5  at  Waupaca.  Texas  yellow  Bermuda  onions 
25i;~75-;^  higher  per  standard  crate  in  consumif\'^  centers;  m.ostly  aro-and 
$2-50  f  =  o,ho  Laredo,  I^.ka-  York  Bald?'in  apples  somevhat  unsettled, hest 
stock  closing  at  $?-$4  per  haiTel  in  leading  markets.  North  Carolina 
Klondike  str a'"herries  firm  at  20-38^  quart  hasis  in  eastern  markets. 
Louisianr^,  Klondike s  mostly  $3'-$3,50  per  24.-pint  criiXt  in  terminal 
markets;  auction  sales  $2"$2.30  in  Ifemmond. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  7  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  14.61c^'  per  To.  May 
future  con  tracts  on  the  I'^e^^  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  3  points, 
closing  at  14 .-99^^,  and  on  the  Ioe?r  Orelans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
15  points,  closing  at  15^01^, 

Hay  market  practically  steadVo     Receipts  generally  moderate 
and  demand  slack  som.e  sections.     Flood  conditions  interrupting  trans- 
portation.    De.npnd  in  southern  areas  stimulated  hy  destruction  of  hay. 
TiTaoth^y  dull  and  shirj-ning  in'j.v.'.iry  li.c:ht.     A.lfalf^  about  steady. 
Prairie  offerings  mostly  cf  mediura  to  good  grades  moving  readily.  • 
Feed  market  holding  firm.  ?jl.eatf eed s  pruce  practically  unchanged  and 
more  inquiries  de '/eloping  for  shipment  first  half  of  Maj"".  California 
hu;.^ers  competing  'vibh  eastern  dealers  for  southwestern  hran.  Lins'^M'' 
meal  ;iho-o.t  steady,  Crlutcn  feed  heccming  harder  to  "buy  and  hominy  i. 
higher,  partial^.y  in  sATBpathy  --ith  corn.     Cottonseed  meal  prices 
higher  on  floods  in  South. 

Livestock  quotations  on  top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  to-day 
is  $11  or  lOw  lower  compared  with  a  week  ago.     Fed  steers  and  year- 
lings, including  ;/earling  heifers  are  25^?  to  40^  higher,  closing 
active  at  the  advance.  Most  fat  cows  closed  steady  to  strong,  lower 
grades  heing  weak  to  2brp  lower-     Vealers  advanced  $1.  Stackers  and 
feeders  closed  steady  to  25,5  lower.    I'ew  sheep  and  medium  to  good 
spring  l^rhs  are  ahcut  steady,,  -rhile  fnt  lanDs  closed  at  a  nt-w  high 
top  for  the    e^x  or  75(^  to  $]  higher  than  a  week  age.  Wholesale 
prices  on  frush  western  dressed  meats  at  New  York  to^dtJy  are  $1 
higher  on  good  grade  steer  heef  and  light  pork  loins,   steady  to  $1 
higher  on  veal  nnd  henvy  pork  loins,  $3  higher  on  larah  and  $2  higher 
on  mutton. 

Bixtter  markets  were  unsettled  and  sensitive  throughout  the 
week  ended  April  30.     Supplies  were  heavier  ahout  the  middle  of  the 
week  a  sharp  price  hreak  occurred,  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence for  the  future.  Price  declines  ajuounted  to  ahout  6(^  per  pound. 
Production  is  reported  as  increasing  more  rapidly.     The  foreign  sit- 
uation is  of  no  immedia.te  influence.  (Prepared  hy  Eu.  of  Agr.Econ.) 


Prepared  m  ^the  Fruited  States  Department  of  Ajiriosiltare  for  the  parpoBe  of  presenting  ail  shades  of  oninion  as 
reflecied  m  the  preys  «a  mnU<irs  affeet!n;4asrk-«iture..  particolariy  ite  c^oonojrJc  as^  Responsnjni'fy.'approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  oj>msoi!S  quoted  is  fxt.rec,M.?y  diseLniiiVftd.  The  Jislent  so  to  veflcet  accurately  the 
news  of  miportauce. 
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FLOOD  CONDITIONS  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  from  New  Orleans: 

"While  floods  and  tackwe-ter  from  five  rr'.vers  rers  reaching  out 
yesterday  in  nine  northeastern  and  East  Central  Louisiana 
parishes,  the  current  flowing  through  the  huge  artificial  crevasse  made  in  the 
Mississippi  River  levee  south  of  Ne-.v  Orleans  apparently  has  removed  the  danger 
from  that  city.     Serious  situations  to  the  northvrard  \TCre  reported  "by  engineers, 
weather  ohservers  and  othei's,  ritb  thousands  already  ma.de  homeless  and  many 
other  thousands  now  in  the  path  of  the  floods  ready  to  evacuate  to  high  ground 
when  the  water  approaches.     Some  improvement  in  the  flood  conditionr?,  both  in 
southeastern  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  ?7as  reported  with  the  worst  appai'ently 
over . . , .  " 


FLOOD  COIIFEHENCE  A  dispatch  from  Memphis  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "A  far- 

URGED  reaching  national  conference  of  Federal,  State  and  local 

authorities, is  being  proposed  at  Memphis  as  a  step  toward 
ultimate  solution  of  the  Mississippi  Valley's  recurri:ag  flood 
problems,   it  was  learned  yesterday.    Plans  now  under  discussion  call  for  a 
meeting  in  this  city  of  outstanding  Uisiness  men,  bankers,  farmers,  nationa.l 
and  State  legislators,  Mississippi  River  commissioners,  noted  flood  en.ginsers, 
Army  engineers  and  representative  interests,  "-ith  a  view  to  finding  a  means  to 
insure  the  South  against  future  disaster  at  the  hands  of  the  unruly  Mississippi, 
 » 


FARM  BANK  FOR  The  Associated  Press  reports  to-day  from  Little  Rock, Ark,: 

FLOOD  AID  PLANM    "A  plan  for  raising  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  through 
establishment  of  an  inteniiediate  credit  bank  to  aid  farmers  of 
Arkans-^-s,   in  their  recovery  from  the  disastrous  flood,  was  pro- 
posed and  agreed  u]pon  yesterday  at  a  conference  between  Governor  Martineaxi  and 
a  delegation  of  representative  business  men  of  the  Stjte.    P.O. Couch  of  Pine 
Bluff,  n-amed  by  the  Governor  as  director  of  rehab iliteitii»n  work  and  chairman  of 
what  will  be  known  as  the  Arkansas  Flood  Commission,  proposed  this  plan  of  rais- 
ing money  to  lend  to  stricken  farmers.  The  banlc  would  h-^ve  a  caToital  stock  of 
$500,000." 


SAPIRO-FORD  RETRIAL  An  Associated  press  dispatch  May  1  from  Detroit  reports 
PLMKED  that  a  date  for  a  new  trial  in  the  $1,000,000  libel  s^^i-^  of 

Aaron  Sapiro  against  Henry  Ford  and  the  Deurborn  Independent 
will  be  sot  at  a  hearing  July  1,  Federal  J'udge  Fred  M.  Raj^mond 
decided  April  30  at  a  conference  with  attorneys  for  both  sides.     The  judge's 
decision  was  given  after  it  was  learned  that  no  funds  would  be  available  for 
the  trial  until  after  that  timio. 


* 
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Section  2 

British  Cotton       A  Liverpool  disortcl:  tc   che  press  of  May  1  says:  '^A  report 
Industry      vjps  current  at  Liverpool  4pril  30  tLat  a  iaovcn:?nt  ve.s  cn  foot  for 
the  cotton  brokers  and  ruerchants  to  coLibiue  and  sell  ra\7  cctton 
for  cash  instead  of  the  usual  credit.     The  conteinplattd  step,  it  was 
said,  was  brought  about  by  abnormal  conditions  in  the  cotton  industry, 
withdrawal  of   loan  money  from  the  aills  and  repeated  reference  to 
moratoriums." 

Cotton  Picking      Aaron  Hardy  Ulm  is  the  autlior  of  a  long  article  entitled 

"A  Revolution  in  Cotton  Picking"  in  iVacion's  Eusiness  for  May.  In 
this  he  says:  "The  most  surprising  thing  in  cotton  this  year-- not 
even  excepting  its  price—is  that  several  r.>ii].ion  balsv.  of  cotton, 
not  picked  by  hand,  have  gone  to  market  from  farms  in  the  South- 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cotton  season.    More  than  a  half 
million  bales  were  gathered  by  a  distinctly  machine  method.  This  fact 
is  of  more  si.^nif icanco  peihaps  than  any  other  event  in  the  history 
of  cotton  since  Ihitney's  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1793.  Cotton 
harvesting  has  not,  until  lately,  materially  changed  since  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  first  did  it  -^ith  fingers  until  very  recently.  Two 
new  types  of  mechanical  cotton  picker,  which  a  thousand  wouid-be 
men  have  tried  to  evolve,  have  stood  e;:cperim-ental  tests  and  m.ay  be 
on  the  market  in  quantity  lots  before  this  year's  harvesting  begins. 
More  than  that,  '^ithout  a  miechanical  picker,  volume  production  of 
cotton  is  no  longer  dependent  on  hand  work  in  either  its  cultivation 
or  harvesting.    Here  is  a  case  in  point:  Within  the  last  twelve 
months  a  Texas  farmer  brought  to  maturity  and  harvested  from  2,000 
acres  1,700  bales  of  cotton  with  the  aiu  of  five  *hands, '  Unoer 
ordinary  methods  of  cotton  gru^^-ing,  he  would  have  e:i;i;.',?;y'ed  at  least 
100  workers  for  the  planting  and  cultivating.    Hand  picking  would 
have  required  an  additional  300  for  hajrvesting  season  of  sixty  to 
ninety  days.     And  in  the  new  part  of  the  cotton  country  where  this 
happened  there  is  sufficient  area  for  the  production  of  25,000,000 
bales  a  yea.'"  in  the  same  way.     In  that  new  cotton  land.,  in  northwest 
Texas,  hundreds  of  farmers  did  likewise,   a  few  on  larger,  most  of 
them  on  smaller  scale.     Thousands  in  other  sections  grew  their  crops 
in  a  similar  way  and  gathered  them,  by  other  than  hand  picking.  These 
facts  account  i or  the  jump  in  cotton  production.     Moreover,  they 
prove  that  in  the  United  States  there  r[iLy  be  produced  any  amount  of 
cotton  which  the  ^-orld  can  possibly  consume.     The  developnent  en- 
visages more  and  cheaper  cot  ton,  not  necessarily  for  this  or  next 
year  but  for  the  long-pull  future...." 

Education  in  An  editorial  in  Farm,  and  Ranch  for  April  2S  says:  "llhat  be- 

Agriculture    comes  of  the  graduates  of  our  agricultural  schools?    Lean  Kyle,  of 
the  School  of  .^riculture  of  Texas,   is  asked  this  G-jeotioa  more  often 
than  any  other.    He  is  always  ready  with  a  reply.  Dean  Eyle  says: 
'The  School  of  Agriculture  at  A.  and  M.  is  the  only  Fchool  of  like 
character  in  the  United  States  which  shows  a  steady  gain  in  the 
niamber  of  str.dents  taking  some  one  of  the  agricultural  courses.  More 
than  95  per  cent  of  the  graduates  from  this  school  who  have  farms 
to  go  to,  or  whose  fathers  have  fai-ras,  go  back  as  m.anagers  of  those 
farms,    llany  othe:^s  ^-ho  do  not  have  farms  becom.e  managers  of  large 
farms  owned  by  others,  but  the  greater  proportion  find  '.-ork  along 
lines  in  which  they  have  been  educated.     Some  of  them  become  county 
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agents  and  others  Decone  r^^gri cultural  teachers  in  vocational  schools.' 
.... Terra  and  F.anch,  however,  "believes  that  the  greatest  good  coi.ros 
from  sending  the;.e    cuiig  nien  cue  i:;tc   rha  fir  Id  to  train  the  toys 
and  girls  in  the  "better  methods  of  production  end  narketing,  and  the 
graduate  '?ho  becomes  a  couiity  agent  or  a  vocational  teacher  is  re- 
tiirning  to  the  Str,te  far  more  than  his  education  cost  the  taxp-^yer. 
Looking  at  it  from  this  standpoint,  the  school  of  agriculture  would 
prove  a  great  blessing  and  a  paying  inves vrr.ent  for  the  State  if  none 
of  the  graduates  ever  engaged  in  fariring  for  Lis  own  -orofit.  The 
more  of  these  yo^LV.g  men  scattered,  o^er  th-i  State  the  q--icl;-er  will 
Texas,  or  any  other  State  doing  the  sane  -"^-ork,  put  its  basic  indus- 
try on  a  profitable  basis,  and  this  prosperity  -^ill  be  reflected  in 
every  line  of'  business  or  profession  represented  by  a,ll  other  citi- 
zens." 

Flood  and  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  April  30  says: 

Cotton         "Until  more  exact  information  can  be  obtained,  those  best  eble  to 
Forecasts    Judge  conditions  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  inclined  to  caution 
and  conservatism  when  discussing  the  probable  effect  of  the  floods 
upon  business  in  general  and  cotton  growing  and  cotton  mill  activity 
in  particular.    At  the  manufacturing  end  speculation  is  not  so  much 
concerned  ;7ith  the  size  of  the  nejit  cotton  crop  as  it  is  rith  the 
possible  effect  of  the  floods  upon  the  demand  for  cotton  goods..*. 
When  attention  is  turned  to  the  effet-t  of  the  inundation  of  cotton 
lands  upon  the  forthcoming  crop,  all  is  uncertainty.     It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  hov  much  cotton  land  is 
under  water.    No  one  knows,  furthermore^  what  percentage  of  the 
inundated  area  can  be  reclainied  for  cultivation  when  the  waters  have 
receded.     In  the  cotton  growing  counties  ■"'hich  border  the  Mississippi 
Hiver  in  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Louisiana 
approximately  1,134,000  bales  of  cotton  were  raised  in  1925.  In 
counties  bordering  four  large  tributaries  (the  Yazoo,  White, 
Ouachita  and  Red  Rivers)  1,073,000  bales  were  grown  in  192S.  Thus 
these  counties  now  partly  or  wholly  under  water  raised  2,257,000 
bales  altogether.     One  authority  thinks  about  one-half  the  submerged 
areas  in  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  deltas  may  be  planted.  The 
majority  of  conservative  estimates  "place  the  final  reduction  of  output 
directly  entailed  by  the  flood  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000,000  bales- 
a  figure  that  is  not  especiallj''  significant  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  total  cotton  crop  of  1926,  which  reached  nearly  18,000,000 
bales.     Considering,   too,  that  an  incentive  has  been  given  to  in- 
crease cotton  acreage  in  other  sections  this  foreseen  reduction  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  may  be  largely  offset.     Of  course,  general 
conditions  are  said  to  be  very  unpropiticus  thro'oghcut  the  6otton 
Belt,   so  that  the  outlook  is  perhaps  more  obscure  than  usual,  al- 
though that  seems  to  be  a  rash  statement  in  view  of  the  history  of 
cotton  crop  reporting...," 

Foreign  Trade         An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  May  2  says:  "Our 
total  foreign  trade  in  the  calendar  year  1926  amoiinted  to 
$9,233,000,000.     The  Department  of  Con^Tierce  has  issued  a  special 
report  on  tnat  year's  business.     The  statistics  contained  in  the 
report  are  a  revelation  as  to  the  gro'-'ing  importance  of  oxir  foreign 
trade,  no-  becoming  almost  an  equal  erch-^nge  of  products  with  every 
corner  of  the  globe.    But  the  breadth  of  tne  trade  is  not  more 
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impressive  than  the  oonst-nt  i^vo'-tt,  vhich  is  nc-v  douhle  brat  of 
any  year  prior  to  1915.     There  ar^  sou.^  interesting  fignren  in  ohe 
export  colninn.    Rav-  cotton  sIxaI  cet-Jr^.z  its  lead  es  the  premier  ex- 
port.   Fotwithstanding  the  erec-t  dec.:ea,-e  in  price,  the  exports  for 
the  year  1926  were  valued  at  $811,429,000,  or  17 per  cent  of  the 
total  export  trade.     The  department  lists  ai\tomobiles,  parts  and 
accessories  as  the  second  on  the  list.    Eorever,  if  all  petroxenm 
products  are  romped  together,  the  s3i-;orid  place  -pould  go  to  that 
commodity.     The  total  oi  petroleoaii  aad  petrol'Bnm  prodvjcr.s  was  valued 
at  $542,346,000,   and  automohiles,   inclul^ng  parts,  accessorj.es  and 
tires,  $34?,  922,,  000. ..  .After  ruther,   the  prin-jlpal  imports  are  raw 
silk,  coffee  and  cone  sngar.    Haw  materials  make  vv  a  large  percentage 
of  the  total  imports.    The  pulse  of  industry  can  he  felt  f~cm  these 
imports.    Y^hat  is  of  great  importance,  also,  is  the  fact  that  tney 
come  from  many  undeveloped  countries,   some  of  "hich  in  turn  are 
importing  capital  and  goods  irom  ua .     He^e  is  one  of  the-  most  hopeful 
fe^.t^ures  of  our  future  in  the  foreign  field.     We  are  developing  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  customer S'— "building  u-p  markets  for  the 
products  of  our  capital  and  laoor." 

Funded  Debts  "For  some  reasons  those  who  q^aote  statistics  of  farm  mcrtgages 

often  neglect  to  hiention  at  the  samie  time  farm  valuations,  wj.th  'one 
result  that  the  ratio  of  one  to  the  other  is  o-zer looked  by  the  reader. 
Let  us  tr-ke  Ohio  as  the  agricultural  census  of  192b  sho^vs  it.  The 
mortgages  on  Ohio  farms  that  ye?r  pmounted  to  $134, 733, 2oS,  Quite  an 
impressive  amount;  but  the  value  of  Okio  farms  and  farm  buildings  was 
$1,945,630,975.     Can  any  ether  great  industry  in  the  State  show  a 
funded  debt  so  small  in  comrjarison  with  its  tangible  assets?" 
(stockman  and  farmer,  Apr.  30.) 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  April  30  says:  "With 

great  satisfaction  we  observe  the  increasing  cmount  of  time  and 
effort  that  is  being  expended  to  help  solve  son.e  of  WL-mei: -s  -problems, 
particularly  the  rubral  woman's.     The  latest  attemjjt  in  this  line  that 
has  com.e  to  our  attention  is  the  appointment  of  a  nei"-  soJ'Cialist  in 
textiles  and  clothing  to  the  staff  of  the  3iu-eau  of  Home  "Ccono/nics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    This  sp'^'.;ia''. ist  will 
study  designs  of  cotton  fabrics  with  a  view  of  learning  how  tbcy  m.Get, 
or  fail  to  m.eet,   the  requirements  of  women's  and.  children' a.  gai meats 
in  vogue  at  the  present  time.     Through  the  extension  service  cf  the 
State  colleges  and  universities,   the  U.S.  Bureau  of  lione  Economics  has 
contact  wj.th  rural  women  who  probably  use  more  cotton  zc-c  clothing 
than  any  other  group  of  consumers.     This  proposed  study  will  give 
rural  women,  throughout  the  country,  en  opportunity  to  mal^e  known 
their  desires  and  needs  to  cotton  manufacturers.     We  register  this 
as  another  effort  to  really  find  out  v.hat  rural  women  want  and  would 
suggest  that  this  proposed  study  be  extended  to  also  include  woolen 
textiles.    But,  if  rural  wom:en  are  to  receive  their  share  of  the 
mutual  benefit  from  such  a  proposed  study,  they  must  be  prepared  to 
give  their  active  cooperation." 
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Farm  Products 
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Section  4 

JiARKET  QUOTATIONS 
Livestock  Q.uotation  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of  hogs 


$10.90. 


Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $1.2.*5-$1. 75  higher  at  $7.25- 
$8  per  "bai-rel  in  leading  markets;  $6.50  f.o.li.  Hastings.  Maine 
sacked  Green  Mountains  $3.25-$3.50  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities; 
hulk  stock  $2.60-$2.95  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle.     Wisconsin  sacked  Round 
Tiyhites  $2.85-$3.10  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market .    Best  New  York 
Baldwin  apples  $3-$4  per  "barrel  in  city  markets;  $3-$3.25  f.o.h. 
Rochester,    Michigan  Ben  Davis  $3~$3.50  in  Chicago.     Texas  yellow 
Bermuda  onions  $3-$3.50  per  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers; 
mostly  $2.50  f.o.h.  Laredo.     South  Carolina  pointed  type  cahbage 
$3.75-$4.50  per  harrel  crate  in  eastern  cities;  Mississippi  pointed 
type  $4.50-$5.50  in  terminal  m-^.rkets. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;     New  York  45(2?;  Chicago 
42^;  Philadelphia  46/z?;  Boston  45|^ . 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  April  30: 
Single  Daisies  22^;  Longhorns  22(/: . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  13  points,  closing  at  14.74i^  per  Ih.    May  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  16  points,  closing  at 
15.15^,   and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  18  points, 
closing  at  15.19(2?. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.37- 
$1.46.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.59.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1.43;  Kansss  City  $1.32-$1,39.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  74cf; 
Minneapolis  79^;  Kansas  City  81<p .    No. 3  white  oats  Chicr-.go  48??; 
Minneapolis  47^;  Kansas  City  48^.     (Prep-^red  hy  Bu.  of  AgT.  Econ.) 


Industrials  and 
Railroads 


Average  closing  price  May  2, 
20  IndiB  trials  164.55 
20  R.R,  stocks  131.01 


ADril  30,    May  1,1926 
164.21  143.40 
131.05  107.89 


(Wall  St;.  Jour.,  May  3.) 


Prepared  in  tbc  Uaitcd  Stat<?s  Department  of  Agrkulterc  for  'l^o  purpose  of  prescHtioj?  al!  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  ia  the  press  on  matters  a^^sc^^r^;^ag^^:.■ul^o.^e,  parlicrJarij- itn  ocwsKi-Ki^  Fesponsibilitj-,  approval 

or  disapproval,  for  vicv.-s  nsd  opinions  qaoted  is  expressly  dlt;ctaim('<J-  T'ac  icteiit  is  to  reOect  acc^jratcly  the 
news  of  importauce. 
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FLOOD  CONDITIONS  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  tc  d-^y  from  Baton  V.onge,  La., 

says:  ^Tlie  flood  Testers  of,  the  Miss' s^ippi  were  ti:rned  loose  on 
half  a  dozen  northeast  Louisiana  parishes  yesterday  afternoon 
when  the '  levee  ahout  4  miles  south  of  Milliken's  Bend,  .iiist  north  of  Vicksturg, 
Miss,,  gave  way.     It  is  est.u.iated  that  the  "orealc  v/ill  rei-ult  in  the  early 
iniandatxon  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  square  miles  of  loFlands.    Parishes  to  be 
affected  include  Madison,  in  which  the  break  occ^^rr3d;  i:on'ss.5,  just  below  the 
breali;  3ast  Carroll,  West  Carroll,  Morehouse,  ¥rarJiiin,  Richland,  the  remainder 
of  Catalioula  and  Concordia  and  portions  of  La  Salle  and  B'.apides  parishes...." 


THE  PRESIDENT  The  prePs  to-day  reports:  "The  Army  Enginesring  Corps 

ORDERS  S^jRVEy    and  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  have  been  directed  by 

President  Coolidge  to  study  the  Mississippi  Valley  flood  condi- 
tions and  suDmit  a  report  for  presentation  to  Congress.  The 
hope  is  to  work  cut  a  ccmprehsnsive  plan  which  would  prevent  a  rect)jrrence  of 
the  present  disaster.    The  President  also  has  requested  Secretary  of  War  Davis 
to  return  with  Secretary  Eoover  and  General  Jadwin,  chief  of  the  Engineering 
Corps,  to  Vicksburg  tcm.crro^;,'  night  and  make  a,  further  survey.     It  is  understood 
that  most  of  the  army ' engineers  agree  with  Secretary  Hoover  that  additional 
levees  should  be  b^tilt  so  as  to  extend  the  bed  of  the  river  and  hold  the  wate-  s 
when  they  rise  above  the  present  levee  he'-ghts.  President  Coolidge  yesterday 
reiterated  his  opposition  to  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  consider  relief 
legislation  for  the  flood  sufferers  and  discuss  plans  to  prevent  future  disas- 
ters . . . .  " 


PAN  AIvEEICAN  The  press  to-day  reports:  "Asserting  that  the  Governments 

RELATIONS  in  the  Pan  American  Union  stand  on  an  absolute  equality  with 

the  United  States,  President  Coolidge,   in  welcoming  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  last  night, 
declared  that  the  settled  policy  of  this  Government  wa.s  to  assist  these  coun- 
tries—  'not  to  control  themi,  but  to  cooperate  with  them.'    The  President  en- 
larged upon  the  duties  which  he  said  this  country  owed  the  sister  republics  to 
the  South,  and  the  advantages  accruing  from  trade,  which,  he  pointed  out,  led 
to  friendly  relations.    La.w  and  order,  he  said,  were  necessary  to  industrial 
and  commercial  life,  and  international  exchange  of  lai'ge  dimensions  became  one 
of  the  strongest  guaranties  of  peace...." 


FLOOD  RESULTS  IN  A  Cairo  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  the 

EGYPT  Alexandria  cotton  m.arket  is  excited  over  the  Mississippi  floods, 

which,  it  is  believed,  will  result  in  the  reduction  of  shipments 
of  the  best  American  cotton  and  the  consequent  increased  demand 

for  the  Egyptian  product.  There  was  much  excitement  in  the  market  yesterday  1:. 

when  fierce  buying  sent  the  price  to  the  highest  point  yet  recorded  this 

season. 
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Farmer  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  May  3  says:  "Some  time 

Education    ago  GoVerni-nsnt  officials  set  out  to  ascertain  the  actual  dollars  and 
cents  value  of  an  ediicstion  to  the  f  a:"mer .     Surveys  were  made  in 
twelve  widely  separated  States,  which  upon  analysisj  proved  conclu- 
sively that  the  years  spent  in  high  school  and  college  are  well  re- 
paid "by  increased  earning  capiacity  when  agricultural  activities  final- 
ly are  undertaVren,  and  that  even  a  common  school  education  is  dis-  • 
tinctly  more  advantageous  financially  than  no  education  at  all.--. 
Conclusive  proof  that  education  is  financially  vp"'uable  to  farmers 
will  occasion  no  surprise.    Yet  it  is  impossihle  to  measure  the  value 
of  cchcoling  in  dollars  and  cents.    Had  tho:-:;3  riiral  residents  whose 
education  had  not  "been  neglected  earned  no  more  or  even  less  than 
their  uned'jcated  hrothers,  they  would  have  gained  during  their  years 
of  instri^cticn  that  which  is  beji-ond  price.    Ma.ry  individuals,  however, 
measure  all  things  "by  a  financial  yardstick,  and  for  this  reason  the 
woi^k  ezperded  on  the  survey  v/ill  not  have  heen  lost .     In  all  proba- 
bility it  will  mo've  som.e  farmers  to  keep  their  children  in  school,  to 
the  benefit  cf  themselves  and  their  community." 

Flood  Control         Walter  Parker  of  !Tew  Orleans,  vice  president  of  the  National 
I'lood  Prevention  and  pLiver  P.egula.tion  Gommicsion,   in  a  discussion  on 
flood  control,  bcf'^ae  the  natural,  resources  production  department  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  united  States,  May  4,  said;  --Here  are 
two  pi.ct-ares;     Ono„  broken  levees,  flooded  farms,  and  drowned  cattle, 
with  hvjn.gry  refugees,  ccm^s,  pigs,  wild  animals,  and  remnants  of  farm 
equipment,  huddled  and  x^iled  in  the  open  on  remaining  levees  awaiting 
the  subsidexice  of  the  flood.     Devasta'cion  over  wide  areas.  Rushing, 
turbulent  cru-rents .    Abandoned  railroads?    Relief  cre-^'s  in  boats 
paddling  about.    Levee  builders  and  levee  engineers,  helplessly 
waiting  for  the  waters  to  recede,   tc  repa.ir  the  levee  lines  so  that 
those  self  same  levees  or  come  other  levees  can  give  way  during  the 
Dext  great  flood.     S'ach  is  the  picture  Kontncky,   Teniiessee,  Arkansas, 
MississipTJi  and  other  States  have  repeatedly  presented  since  the 
first  of  the  year.     Two,  source  streams  controlled;  mountain  canyons 
dammed.     Stored  water  used  when  needed  for  power,   irrigation  and 
navigation.     Hill  farm.s  terraced  so  that  more  water  will  soak  into 
the  ground  and  less  soil  wash  away.    Regulated  drainage  feeding  the 
streams  in  the  dry  season.     Less  silt  going  to  waste.    Less  water 
in  the  stream.s  in  the  spring.    More  water  in  the  streamis  in  the 
summer  and  fall.     Order  in  place  of  chaos.    A  national  asset  in  place 
of  a  national  liabilitj^  c  - .  .  .  " 

In  his  comprehensive  talk,  Mr.  Parker  said  further:  "Adequate 
spillways  plus  levees  will  for  all  tim.e  assure  the  safety  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  3.ower  Mississippi  Valley ....  Source  stream  control 
through  the  use  for  beneficial  purposes  in  place  of  waste  in 
destructive  floods  of  interstate  drainage  plus  levees  will  safeguard 
the  upper  half  of  the  lower  valley,  and  at  the  same  time  create  a 
monster  asset  of  power,   irrigation  and  navigation. .. .But  before  we 
can  get  these  things  we  must  have  from  Congress  a  national  policy 
relating  to  our  water  resources,  and  competent  machinery  for  compre- 
hensive planning  and  for  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  many 
Federal  bureaus,  and  for  bringing  into  cooperation  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  States,  the  localities  and  business  enterprises.... 


J^U=IJii_l?j  j*^   _  _   "  _^  "   May  4.  ^92^. 


U;ider  the  'levee3  OT)ly'  pol"C;y  adhered  to  by  tire  Pederal  Government 
through  its  Mis£^i,3r,ippi  Rivt-r  CcT.:i:     ;  Ojv  "or  xr.f'ty  years,   rens  oi' 
thcvts?ndo  of  s-luare  mJ.l'^s  oi'  ii::  turv:  I  ::  e^ervcirs  i.ii  the  form  of  "bottom 
lands  hav'e  been  token  fx-om  try  :v"i        - :  ..■pi  River,  all  the  gx  eat 
auxiliary  c-.tli-i-.s  Gave  a  small  part  of  ere  have  been  closed,  and 
nothing  v7]:jate^'Gr  \vr,s  been  done  to  cb^icic  flood  f crifls.r.icn  above  co  to 
relieve  T-he  titrain  on  O'/erebe  r(;c;'l  ij'.  :-ee  b- lovr.  <^  c  ^  Ibie  spii'it  of  fair 
play  rdiioh  neves  the  p-ub:io  and  cbc  peoKo'^  book  interest  of  i^arican 
businees  sihculd  now  de-inord  action  from  Congress  on  legislation  w^odch 
has  been  pending  for  years.'' 

Motor  and  A  dispatch  from  Hot  Springs,  .Ark.,  to-dsy  reports:  '-'The  amounts 

Rail  Com-    of  capital  and  numbers  of  vv'orkers  now  involved  in  the  Nation*  s  \ise  of 
petition     automobiles  are  greater  than  similar  items  for  all  its  ra.ilroads,  it 
is  declared  in  a  report  of  the  commerce  and  marine  commxission  of  the 
-  American  Ba'ekers  Association,  made  public  at  Little  Rock  yesterday  at 
the  meeti-og  of  the  organisation's  executive  council.     Bie  report  sta.tet> 
that  automotive  encroachmients  on  rail-ray  passenger  traffic  is  growing 
serious.     It  said  in  part:   'The  motor  vehicle  industry  no;v  rarJcs  f  irst 
^  in  cor  national  industries.     Capitel  invested  in  motor  vehicles  and 
highways  improved  prim.erily  for  motor  vehicle  use  is  in  excess  of 
total  invested  in  railroads.     Automotive  and  allied  industries  have 
on  pe3'"rcll  ':ibout  eight  per  cent  of  all  persons  gainfully  employed  in 
the  United  States.     In  repa:r  shops,  piiblic  garages,  professional 
chauffeurs  and  truck  drivers  the  botal  is  greater  than  for  railroad 
workers  of  all  classes.     In  comrpetition  with  railroads  the  effect  of 
the  motor  truck  is  relatively  light.     Total  ton-miles  produced  by 
trucks  last  year  in  competition  with  railroads  is  estimated  as  eight 
billions,  or  about  2.1  per  cent  of  the  railro'^.d  total  of  433  billions. 
Tonnage  lost  by  railroads  to  m.otor  trucks  was,   therefore,  relatively 
small  and  of  a  kind  the  railroads  have  found  least  remunerative.  The 
loss  is  more  than  ecraalled  by  the  large  volume  of  railroad-carried 
autom.otive  f repght .     The  motor  truck  meets  a  real  public  need  in 
providing  quick,  flexible  service  for  distances  from  50  to  60  miles. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  public  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  diversion  of  thet  traffic  to  the  highway,   so  that  rail- 
road fa.cilities  m^ay  more  profitably  be  used  for  longhaul  traffic... 
In  contrast  to  the  slight  competitive  effect  of  motor  trucks  on 
railroad  freight  traffic,  the  effect  of  automobiles  and  motor  coaches 
on  passenger  traffic  is  serious.     The  losses  are  confined  almost  ex- 
*      clusively  to  passengers  who  heretofore  have  used  railroad  local 

passenger  trains.     Long  distance  and  commutation  passengers  are  in- 
creasing but  not  in  sufficient  degree  to  overcom.e  losses  on  local 
trains  and  the  total  railroad-borne  pa.ssengers  have  been  declining 
steadil}^  since  1?20 .     The  greater  part  of  the  loss  is  attributable 
to  the  priva^ce  automobile  but  the  motor  coach  during  the  past  five 
years  has  become  a  f3Ctor,,..To  offset  their  losses  the  railroads  are 
going  extensively  into  motor  coach  operations  themselves  as  supp] e- 
m^ents  or  substitutes  for  trains  on  light-traffic  branch  lines.  Rail- 
road activities  in  the  motor  coach  field  are  likelj'-  to  be  extended. 
The  motor  coach,  railroad  operated,  offers  a  promising  solution  to 
the  problem  of  abandoning  unprofitable  lines  without  inconvenience  to 
the  public  
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J^aijpsolini  Enters    A  dispatch  May  3  frcm  Rome  oayc;  "Undo-'.tlt-^.i  "by  the  ca3'en  rnd 
Wheat  Contest    worries  of  seven  ministers'  johs  v.hich  he  ucw  holds,  Mussolini 

has  set  himself  to  gain  fame  as  a  j-air-:er  of  pri-/e-\f inning  wheat.  It 
was  learned  May  2  that  he  has  entered  a  small  farm  he  owns  near  Fcrli 
in  the  wheat  raising  competitions  promoted  hy  the  Minister  of  National 
Economy i 

A  Capetown,  South  i\frica,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  27 
says;  'M'l'hen  women  took  to  small  u.ntrjjimed  hats  the  world  over,  they 
so-an.ded  the  death  knell  of  the  ostrich  farmer.    Between  400  and  500 
of  the  hirds  are  being  slaughtered  daily  in  Cape  Colony  "because  of 
the  slump  in  tltee  ostrich  feather  market,  and  the  plumage  thus  ob- 
tained is  going  into  prosaic  feather  dusters.     In  the  Cudishoorn 
District,  where  ostrich  flocks  totaled  250,000  ostrich,   the  number 
has  been  reduced  to  less' than  50,000.    Drought  has  intensified  the 
problems  of  the  ostrich  farmers,   there  having  been  little  rain  since 
December 

Paper  from  Manila  rope  waste  recently  tested  at  the  United  States  Bureau 

Rope  Waste  of  Standards  for  paper  manufactiire  was  found  inferior  to  old  rope 

stock  but  superior  to  sulphite  wood  pulp  in  the  making  of  heavy  types 
of  paper,  such  as  for  wrapping  and  similar  purposes,  according  to  a 
statement  issued  by  the  bureau.     The  waste  employed  in  the  experi- 
mental work  was  refuse  fiber  from  the  manufa-Cture  of  manila  cordage 
at  the  rope  walk  of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  -  (Press,  May  40- 

Soviet  Trade  The  New  York  Times  of  May  3  says;  "The  Soviet  Government  is 

Credit         seeking  to  increase  its  An^erican  trade  credits  and  at  the  same  time 

is  willing  to  discuss  the  question  of  external  debts  if  approached  in 
a  suitable  way,  it  was  said  May  3  by  Saul  G-.  Bron,  who  arrived  re- 
cently to  become  chairman  of  the  Amtorg  Trading  Corporation,  ciiief 
buying  agency  here  for  the  Soviet  Government.    Mr.  Bron  succeeds 
Alexis  ?.  prigarin,  who  is  returning  to  Russia  for  personal  reasons. 
'The  largest  amount  of  credits  extended  by  banks  or  other  organiza- 
tions to  the  Amtorg  at  any  one  time  last  year  was  $5,000,000,'  said 
Mr.  Bron,     'The  total  of  all  credits  extended  by  American  interests 
to  the  Am.torg  last  year  was  $15, 000, 000  J    Beyond  saying  that  Germany 
had  extended  a  special  credit  of  $7''5, 000, 000  to  Russia  last  year, 
Mr.  Bron  would  not  indicate  the  amount  of  trade  credits  which  the 

Amtorg  would  seek  in  this  country  this  year  Mr.  Bron  will  attend 

the  International  ^Theat  Pool  Conference  to  be  held  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo,,  from  Thursday  to  Saturday  as  chairman  of  the  Soviet  delegation. 
The  other  members  of  the  delegation  are  M.  N.  Belenky  and  A.A.Zykoff 


Section  3 

Department  of         An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  for  April  23  says; 

Agriculture     "An  army  of  7,500  fighters  now  forms  a  IjOOOrmile  battle  line  along 
the  farms  that  fringe  the  Great  Lakes.     They  are  armed  vrith  tractors, 
drawing  stubble  beaters,  plows,  oil  burners  and  other  machinery  cal- 
culated to  wipe  out  the  dreaded  enemy  of  the  corn  plant ....  Thus  is 
a  Government  fighting  for  its  farmers — scientists,  engineers,  Farm 
Bureau  officials,  individual  farmers,  national.  State  and  county 
G:overn:aents  cooperating  to  exterminate  a  foreign  enemy.     It  is  the 
American  way  of  solving  big  problem.s.     It  is  the  way  in  which  we 
whipped  the  imported  foot-and-mouth  disease.    It  is  not  a  war  that  will 
destroy  human  lives  or  mpke  millionaires,  but  an  effort  to  preserve  our 


Ostrich 
Farming 
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agriculture  to  protect  the  American  ir.rmer  and  thus  render  service  to 
our  common  country.     There  is  another  ari^;le  to  this  insect  pect 
question  that  should  interest  e\  evv  Aiuerican,  and  thet  is  "bird  life — 
our  feathered  friends  that  liva  chief'y  on  worms  of  all  kinds  and 
hug  life  in  general.     If  "birds  were  as  nurorous  now  as  they  were  trhen 
the  writer  was  a  "boy,  the  corn  borer  and  its  mother,   the  moth,  would 
have  a  hard  joh  to  survive.'- 


Section  4 

QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Maj'-  3;     Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of  hogs 
$10,75.    Seef  steers  choice  $12.40  to  $13.90;  good  $11  to  $13.25; 
medim  $9.50  to  $11.50;  comincn  S8.25  to  SS.65;  heifers,  good  and 
choice  $8.75  to  $11;  cominon  end  medlxmi  $6.50  to  $9;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $7  to  $9.15;  common  and  medium  $5.65  to  $7;  low  cutter  and 
cutter  $4.50  to  $5-05,"  vealers,  mediu::a  to  choice  $9.25  to  $13;  heavy 
Calves  $7  to  $9;  stockers  and  feeders,  common  to  choice  $7  to  $9.75; 
fat  lambs,  light  and  handyweight,  medium  to  choice  $14,25  to  $16.60; 
yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice  $l2  to  $15;  fat  ewes,  common  to 
choice  $5.75  to  $8,50;  feeding  lamhs,  medium  to  choice  $12.25  to 
$14. 

.  Florida  Spaulding  E.ose  potatoes  $?.25-$8  per  barrel  in  leading 
.  city  markets;  $6.50  f .o.b.  Hastings.  Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains 
.  ,  $3-$3,55  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  s'tock  mostly  $2,85 
f  .o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Worth  Carolina  Klondike  strawberries  20^^-25^ 
quart  basis  in  eastern  markets.    Alabama  and  Arkansas  Klondikes 
$3-$3.50  per  24~quart  crate.    Texas  yellow  Bermudas  $3-$3.40  per 
standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  $2,50  f.o.b.    New  York  Baldwin 
.  apples  $3~$4  per  barrel  in  leading  markets;  $3  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  market  ; 
advanced  30  points,  closing  at  15.04^  per  lb.    May  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  stdvanced  29  points,  closing  at 
■15.44(^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  24  points, 
closing  at  15.43(f: . 

Grain  prices  quoted;    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.39- 
$1.48.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.40;  Kansas  City  $1.32.    No. 2  hard 
winter  Chicago  $1.45;  Kansas  City  $1.33-$1.41.    No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  75^^;  Minneapolis  79^;  Kansas  City  83^.  No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  49^;  Minneapolis  47$f;  Kansas  City  48^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Econ.) 


Industrials  and     Average  closing  price     May  3, 
Railroads  '  20  Industrials"  165,85 

20  H.E. stocks  132.11 
(Wall  St.  Jour,,  May  4.) 


May  2,         May  3,  1926 
164.55  140.53 
131.01  106.41 


I*repered  in  the  United  States  Deptsrtment  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opmlon  as 
reflected  in  the  presa  oa  matters  affecting  agricultare,  particularly  ik  its  economic  aspects.  Kesponsibiiity,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opimons  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  roilect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FLOOD  CONDITIONS            A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to-day  Ummmimi^'&M  says: 
WWith  the  hovrs  the  flood  situation  in  northern  Louisiana  is 
tecoming  more  and  more  serious  and  last  night  thousands  were 
fleeing  for  safety  to  the  high  places  and  to  the  concentration  camps  behind  the 
flood  lines.    All  Madison  Parish  is  oeing  evaciiated,  while  a  new  "break  in  the 
main  levee  system  about  eight  miles  north  of  St. Joseph,  the  capital  of  the 
Parish  of  Tensas,  is  adding  to  the  del^oge  that  was  already  sweeping  over  that 
area.    Before  the  recession  begins,  it  is  officially  announced,   the  water  will 
probably  cover  Tensas  and  adjoining  parishes  to  the  greatest  depth  recorded  m 
the  history  of  Mississippi  Valley  floods.     The  Louisiana  flood  zone  now  takes 
in  more  than  3,000,000  acres,  and  as  a  result  of  the  brealcs  in  Madison  and 
Tensas  parishes  so  great  has  been  the  increase  in  the  mmber  of  homeless  that 
the  refugee  army  now  depending  on  the  Anerican  Red  Cross  for  shelter,  food, 
clothing  and  medical  protection  approximates  350,000  people  in  the  States  of 
Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.    In  Madison  Parish  Talluleh  is  reported 
disappearing  beneath  an  oncoming  lake  from  the  North  already  from  six  to  ten 
feet  deep  and  rapidly  increasing  in  depth  as  the  flood  waters  crash  through  the 
town.    The  whole  parish  is  believed  doomed  to  certain  in-undaticn  


GAME  REFUGE  MENACED      An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  New  Orleans  says; 

"The  protection  of  wild  life  so  abundant  in  this  State,  has 
become,  a  serious  problem  for  the  Louisiana  ^Department  of  Conserva- 
tion.   Crevasse  waters  in  Madison  Parish  are  encroaching  upon  the  81,000-acre 
game  refuge  in  that  parish,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  where  deer  and 
native  birds  abound.     In  the  extreme  southeast,  waters  from  the  artificial  break 
at  Caernarvon  are  flooding  areas  in  Plaaueraines  thickly  populated  by  muskr&ts, 
whose  pelts  to  the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars  are  sold  annually.  H-orry 
calls  for  additional  men  to  help  in  caring  for  birds  and  deer  cam.e  from  the 
Singer  Refuge  in  Madison  Parish  to  Stanley  C.  Ar'thur,  State  Director  of  Wild 
Life  Conservation.    For  the  most  part,  however,  deer  are  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, swiinming  to  high  ground  and  even  crossing  the  Mississippi  to  the  hills 
in  the  State  across  the  river." 


ARMOUR  GRAIN  CO.  The  Washington  Post  yesterday  reported:  ^The  controversy 

CASE  between  the  Armour  Grain  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  the  Grain  Futures 

Commission,  which  has  been  pending  in  the  equity  division  of  th 
District  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court  since  October  7,^  192S,  has 

been  settled  out  of  court,  according  to  a  dismissal  notice  signed  May  3  by 

Justice  Jennings  Bailey...." 


LAND  BANK  TO  A  Kansas  City  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  Kansas  City 

RECEIVER  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  was  put  into  receivership  yesterday. 

W.R.Compton,  of  the  St. Louis  Land  Barak,  was  named  receiver. 
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Agriciiltm'al  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Maz/  4  states  that  twenty 

Student  Aid    $250  scholai' ships  from  the  Pullman  Company  will  enahle  winners  in 
the  student  classes  at  the  1927  international  livestock  exposition 
to  study  at  agricultural  colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
The  report  says:  "The  company  ha,s  distributed  60  scholarships 
yearly  since  1924  at  the  exposition  among  17  State  and  provincial 
agricultural  colleges.     Tliey  are  assigned  to  deserving  winners  in 
the  judging  contests  and  livestock  classes  i,'*.o  T-ould  not  "be  able 
vrithout  them  to  obtain  agricultural  training.    Last  year  lovra  and 
Kansas  agricultural  colleges  won  three  scholarships  apiece, 
Oklah.oma»  Michigan  and  Missouri  two  each  and  California,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  one. 
The  1927  exposition  is  the  last  week  in  November." 

Automobiles  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  May  3  says:  "That 

and  E.ail-    motor  vehicles  have  been  steadily  diverting  traffic  from  the  rail- 
roads roads  since  1920  is  common  knowledge .     From  the  last  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  appears  that  the  diversion  has 
proceeded  at  such  a  pace  that  railway  passenger  earnings  declined 
$346,000,000  in  1925.     0\ir  20,000,000  motor  vehicles  of  all  types 
represent  an  investment  of  $18,000,000,000 — three  times  more  than 
the  sum  invested  in  railroad  motive  power  and  eq.uipment.     Of  our 
3,000,000  miles  of  highv/ay  500,000  are  hard-surfaced,  and  these 
500,000  have  cost  about  $8,000;000,000.     This  gives  us  a  total  of 
$26,000,000,000  for  motor  vehicles  and  hard  roads — about  $3,000,- 
000,000  more  than  the  investment  in  railroads,     Since  we  are  spend- 
ing $1,000,000,000  a  year  annually  in  highv/ay  construction— rpore 
than  the  railroads  are  plowing  back  in  improverr'.ents  and  extensions 
of  trackage — we  may  expect  the  motor  vehicle  tc  cut  still  more  deep- 
ly into  railroad  revenues.    Professor  W. J . Cunni.ngham,  who  occupies 
the  chair  of  transportation  in  the  Harvard  Grrdaate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  warns  us  in  The  E,ail"-ay  Age  not  to  leap 
at  the  conclusion  that  these  startling  figures  doom  the  railroad 
to  fill  a  minor  place  in  our  transportation  system.    Although  our 
passenger  motor  vehicles  can  move  half  the  population  of  the 
country  at  one  time,  although  their  capacity  is  thirty  times  greater 
than  that   of  our  railroad  passenger  cars,  although  the  estimated  ■ 
passenger-miles  of  motor  vehicles,  excluding  those  of  our  cities, 
is  three  times  as  great  as  the  actual  total  passenger-miles  of  the 
railroad?,  and  although  the  m.otor  truck  hauls  freight  for  distance 
,  under  fifty  miles  more  efficiently  and  cheaply  than  the  railroad, 
the  locomotive  and  the  steel  rail  remain  invincible  in  their  field. 
...It  so  happens  that  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  diverted  to 
the  highway  is  least  remunerative  to  the  railroad.    Kence  we  find 
railroads  already  cultivating  the  long-haul  shipper  rather  than  all 
shippers  indiscriminately.    Professor  Cunningham  regards  this  as  a 
boon.     If  the  astounding  growth  of  freight  traffic  in  the  last  two 
years  is  maintained,  the  dwindling  surplus  of  cars  may  be  changed 
into  a  shortage.     The  conclusion  is  reached  that  'further  losses  of 
short-haul  traffic  might  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.'    Instead  of 
ordering  additional  freight  cars,  the  remedy  is  obviously  to  buy 
motor  trucks  and  to  use  them  as  feeders  in  a  Nation-wide  door-tc- 
door  delivery  system,  with  the  result  tha.t  desirable  economies  will 
be  effected  in  railway  terminal  adniinistration,  in  freight-car 
u-tilization,  and  in  reducing  the  congestion  on  cro?/ded  city  streets." 
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British  An  editorial  in  The  Northwestern  Miller  for  April  27  says; 

Bread  Adver-    "A  considerable  group  of  British  millers  and  balcers,  after  years 
tising        of  discussion  and  efforts  to  finance  a  more  ambitious  program,  have 
finally  come  together  in  agreement  to  begin  with  a  modest  effort  to 
serve  the  cause  of  bread  through  bakeshop  window  displays,  distribu- 
tion of  cards  and  literature,  and  other  activities  short  of  general 
publicity  through  newspapers  and  display  signs.    The  plan  is  based 
on  making  maximum  use  of  facilities  ready  to  hand,  and  the  initial 
expenditure  is  to  be  but  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  be  raised  equally 
from  among  millers  and  bakers.... In  Britain,  bakeshop  displays  are 
to  be  used,  not  only  to  sell  the  baker »s  own  products  but  to  sell 
bread  as  a  food.    With  the  perhaps  not  very  dramatic  slogan  of 
•Bread — the  basis  of  every  complete  meal, '  the  merits  of  bread  are 
to  be  presented  by  backgrounds  and  display  cards,  uniform  during 
each  period  of  showing  and  changed  at  frequent  intervals.    While ^ 
this  is  a  sufficiently  modest  beginning,  it  is  at  least  a  beginning. 
Furthermore,  it  has  the  virtue  of  being  a  joint  effort  of  millers 
and  bakers  in  the  common  interest.     Some  day  a  similar  effort  will 
be  made  in  this  country.    Meantime,  many  other  foods,  of  infinitely 
less  merit  and  much  more  costly  than  bread,  are  gaining  at  its  ex- 
pense , " 

Business  A  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  dispatch  May  1  states  that  irregular 

Conditions  business  conditions  are  reported  as  prevailing  fet  present  by  bankers 
gathering  at  Little  Rock  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association.    For  the  future  they  generally  forecast  a  pros- 
perous year  with  agricultural  conditions  improving.  M.A.Traylor, 
president  of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  said!  "The  business 
situation  is  rather  spotty.    While,  on  the  one  hand,  carloadings 
and  construction  have  been  holding  up  well,  there  has  been  some 
slump  in  steel  production  and  retail  business  seems  to  be  below 
normal,  although  the  mail  order  business  outside  of  the  immediate 
Chicago  area  is  running  ahead  of  last  year.    Automobile  production, 
on  the  whole,  is  also  running  behind  last  year,  although  some  well- 
known  makes  are  having  record  production  and  sales.    The  lumber  in- 
dustry, presumably  because  the  amount  of  new  construction  going  on 
is  still  at  a  high  level,  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  shape.  The 
canning  industry  and  the  packers  as  well  as  the  dairy  farmers  are 
not  doing  so  well  as  last  year.    There  has  been  some  improvement 
in  pac&iug  and  dairy  but  none  at  all  in  canning.    Agricultural  pros- 
pects, taking  it  all  in  all,  are  satisfactory.    One  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  business  situation  is  the  continued  easy 
money  market.    According  to  all  authorities  interest  rates  are  like- 
ly to  remain  low,  which  means  that  it  is  unlikely  that  we  are  facing 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  serious  business  depression.  Unsatis- 
factory conditions  in  some  lines  are  likely  to  continue  throughout 
the  year  and  profits  generally  may  be  lower  than  last  year  but  the 
volume  of  business  and  the  employment  situation  is  likely  to  remain 
favorable  throughout  the  balance  of  1927." 

Corn  Borer  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  May  4  from  Indianapolis  says: 

Drive  ir      "The  cotton  borer  drive  has  assumed  the  complexion  of  a  political 
Indiana       campaign  in  Indiana.    A  special  train  carrying  lecturers  in  the 
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art  of  pest  punching  visited  many  points  in  the  State.    The  trip  was 
part  of  the  educational  campaign  heing  waged  in  Indiana  to  control 
the  horer.    The  tr^-in,  carrying  exhibits  of  infested  corn,  was  run 
by  the  agricultural  extension  department  of  Purdue  University,  co- 
operating with  the  State  department  of  entomology  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad, " 

Cow  Testing  An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  for  April  23  says: 

Associations    "Wisconsin,  with  159  cow  testing  associations,  continues  to  hold 
in  Wiscon-  her  position  as  leader  in  cow  testing  work.    Our  State  has  the  largest 
sin  number  of  associations  as  well  as  the  largest  niimher  of  cows  on  test. 

Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Pennsylvania  follow  Wisconsin  in  the 
order  named  in  nmher  of  associations.    All  hut  seven  States  now  have 
acti-vEe  testing  associations. .  ...Cow  testing  has  given  the  dal'ry  indus- 
try a  tremendous  impetus  during  the  past  few  years.     It  has  greatly 
helped  the  individual  dairyman  in  weeding  out  his  unprofitable  cows, 
maintaining  and  increasing  production  by  better  feeding  with  fewer 
animals  and  at  lower  cost,  all  of  which  means  more  net  prof it ... .The 
improved  methods,  brought  about  largely  through  cow  testing  work, 
have  resulted  in  higher  production  per  cow,  cleaner  milk  and  improved 
duality  of  all  dairy  products." 

Farm  Loan  Law        A.n  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  April  23  gays:  "There 
are  no  doubt  opportunities  for  improvement  in  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Law,  but  we  are  sure  that  some  of  those  who  demand 
amendment  and  change  want  to  cripple  rather  than  improve  the  law. 
Some  other  farm  mortgage  institutions  have  been  making  every  effort 
to  weaken  and  defeat  the  purposes  of  this  act  ever  since  it  was 
passed.    Even  some  of  our  leading  financiers,  interested  as  they  are 
in  obtaining  sole  control  of  all  money  lending  privileges,  have  been 
critical  of  its  work.    The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Law,  although  it  has 
been  in  operation  only  a  few  years,  has  proven  its  value  and  has  no 
doubt  prevented  many  thousands  of  farmers  from  bankruptcy  during  the 
last  four  or  five  bad  years.    We  are  not  concerned  with  proposed 
reorganization  as  to  personnel,  but  we  do  not  v/ant  to  see  its  manage- 
ment and  control  put  into  unsympathetic  hands," 

Flood  Control         An  editorial  in  Commerce  and  Finance  for  May  4  says:  "The 

recuperative  power  of  the  Southwest,  as  shown  in  the  past,  has  been 
so  marvelous  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  assme  that  the 
Mississippi  floods  that  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  were  less 
serious  than  they  seemed  at  high  water.    But  the  present  visitation 
makes  it  clear  that  this  assiimption  is  unwarranted  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  immediately  undertake  to  develop  and 
give  effect  to  some  plan  that  will  adequately  protect  the  people  who 
occupy  the  Mississippi  Valley  against  the  inundations  with  which  they 
are  so  often  threatened.    That  the  problem  is  national  in  its  eoope 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  statement  that  the  Mississippi 
River  drains  40  per  cent  of  the  national  area,  and  that  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  production  of  what  is  called  the  Mississippi 
Valley  represents  a  preponderant  share  of  the  Nation's  wealth." 

London  Wool  A  London  dispatch  to  the  press  of  May  4  states  that  the  third 

Market         series  of  wool  sales  opened  May  3,  when  11,535  bales  were  offered,  of 
which  10,000  were  sold.  The  opening  was  largely  attended  by  home  and 
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Continental  Icuyers.    The  market  displayed  easier  tone,  with  prices 
generally  par  to  5  per  cent  below  the  closing  rates  of  the  March 
auctions.    There  were  frequent  Tvithdrawals,  chiefly  among  nsrinos. 


Section  3 

MARiCET  Quotations 

Farm  Products        May  4:    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of  hogs 
$10  .-75. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $7.35"-$8  per  barrel  in  leading 
markets;  $6,50  f.o.b.  Hastings.    Texas  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  $4  on 
the  Chicago  carlot  market.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $3-$3.85 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  $2.70-$2.85  f.o.b. 
Preeque  Isle,    Texas  yellow  Bermuda  onions  $2.85-$3.25  per  standard 
crate  in  consuming  centers;  mostly  $2.50  f.o.b.  Laredo.  South 
Carolina  pointed  type  cabbage  stronger  at  $4.50-$5.25  per  barrel 
crate  in  eastern  markets.    Mississippi  stock  mostly  $5~$6  in  the 
Middle  West.    Strawberries,  Arkansas  Klondikes  $2.50-$4  per  24-quart 
crate  in  terminal  markets.    Tennessee  Aromas  $3.50-$4  in  Cincinnati. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  44i-^^;  Chicago 
424^;  Philadelphia  45t^#;  Boston  45^!5 . 

^       Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  markets  May  3:  Twins 
2l2^;  Single  Daisies  2lf^;  Double  Daisies  21-|^;  Longhorns  22^; 
Sq.  Prints  22|^ . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  . cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  20  points,  closing  at  15. 24,;^  per  lb.  May  future 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  20  points, 
closing  at  15.64^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they 
advanced  18  points,  closing  at  15.61^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:  No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.39- 
$1»48.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.40.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1.45.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  76<f;\  Minneapolis  81^.    No. 3  white 
oats  Chicago  48^;  Minneapolis  ^7<p ,  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr-  Econ.) 


Industrials  aid         Average  closing  price  May  4,  May  3,  May  4,  1926 

Railroads                  20  Industrials  168.05  165.85  141.38 

20  R.R. stocks  132.30  132.11  107.05 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  May  5.) 


Preivared  la  the  United  Str.tes  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opmion  as 
reQect-d  in  tfae  press  on  matters  affecting  as^ricidture,  partictilnrly  ia  its  econonnc  aspects.  Responsibility,  approwd 
or  disapproval,  for  vieMS  and  opiaior.s  quoted  is  expre«=.Iy  <i!scSrdn5cd.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FLOOD  CONDITIONS—       A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to-day  says;  "A  vast  rescue  movement 
DEPARTJffiNT  LAB-  as  inspiring  as  any  in  American  history  and  involving  the  lives 
ORATORIES  SUB-  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  is  under  way  in  the  water- 
MERGED  wrecked  parishes  of  northeastern  Louisiana.    This  flood-stricken 

region,  until  a  fer  days  ago  a  land  of  happy  homes,  prosperous 
farms  and  growing  little  cities  and  hamlets,  is  toi-day  a  lake 
hundreds  of  square  miles  in  area,  dotted  here  and  there  with  little  islands  and 
the  crest  of  hills.    In  the  parish  of  Tensas  and  also  in  that  of  Concordia  the 
waters  are  surging  west  and  south  at  depths  never  before  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  Mississippi  floods.  Tenant  farmers  and  their  families,  white  and  black,  are 
reported  floating  about  in  the  inland  sea  on  crudely  constructed  rafts,  while 
aviators  returning  from  inspection  flights  report  thousands  on  tops  of  levees 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  rescue  fleets  speeding  from  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  Baton 
Rouge  and  other  relief  centers. 

"Tallulah,  capital  of  Madison  Parish,  into  which  the  flood  waters  crashed 
May  4  when  the  main  levee  in  Milliken's  Bend  surrendered  to  the  flood  crest,  is 
only  a  lake.    The  United  States  Government  laboratory  where  was  won  the  battle 
that  gave  the  southern  farmer  control  of  the  boll  weevil  pest,  is  under  water  to 
the  roofs  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Federal  mosluito  experimental  station  at 
Mounds,  a  few  miles  east  of  Tallulah.    Of  the  6,000  people  who  made  Tallulah  their 
home  only  a  handful  remain  and  they  are  in  the  second  stories  or  on  roofs  of 
"buildings  not  reached  by  the  torrent...." 


WAR  FINMCE  GROUP         The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Eugene  Meyer  and  his 
ON  FARM  BOAEID    colleagues  on  the  War  Finance  Corporation  were  named  yesterday  by 
President  Coolidge  as  members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  in  a 
reorganization  of  that  agency.    Mr.  Coolidge  named  George  R. 
Cooksey  and  Floyd  R.  Harrison,  who  also  are  members  of  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, to  serve  on  the  board  with  Meyer,  appointed  earlier  in  the  day.    The  resig- 
nations of  Robert  A.  Cooper  and  Edward  E.  Jones  as  members  of  the  board  wece  ac- 
cepted by  the  President,  and  the  third  vacancy  resulted  from  the  recent  resigna- 
tion of  ELuer  Landes.    It  is  understood  that  Meyer  -.vili  serve  as  executive  chief 
of  the  Farm  Loan  Board.    He  has  been  chairman  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation, 
which  now  is  in  process  of  liquidation." 


WHEAT  POOL  CON-  K  Kansas  City  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "World-wide  co- 

FERENCE  operative  marketing  was  heralded  as  an  agency  to  give  the  farmer 

a  chance  to  sell  his  grain  in  a  seller's  market  instead  of  at  the 
buyers'  market  price  at  the  opening  of  the  International  'vTheat 
Pool  Conference  yesterday.    The  British  miller  was  pictured  as  the  man  who  at 
present  has  more  of  a  say  than  anyone  else  in  fixing  world  prices  for  wheat. 
William  M.  Jardine,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  told  delegates  from  seven  wheat 
countries  at  a  dinner  last  night  that,  although  the  Federal  Government  is  ready 
to  aid  all  it  can,  still  a  marketing  program  can  not  be  handed  down  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  must  come  from  the  farmers  themselves.    The  first  need  for  the  nine 
wheat  pools  in  the  United  States,  which  control,  so  far,  only  a  handful  of  the 
croT).  hfi  held,   is  unitv...." 
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Section  2 

Dairy  Coopera~       An  editorial  in  Chicago  Dairy  Produce  for  May  3  says:  "Sreamery 
tion  in  Idaho    operators  in  Idaho  have  formed  an  association  to  help  themselves 
and  also  to  encourage  dairying  in  the  State.    They  are  starting  in 
the  right  way,  for  they  proi>ose  to  cooperate  with  the  State  department 
having  to  do  with  dairying,  with  the  State  agricultural  college,  with 
the  State  dairymen's  association,  etc.     They  know  as  dairying  in  the 
State  increases  their  "business  will  increase  and  that  the  harmony  of 
all  promoting  agencies  will  bring  about  the  best  results.    They  have 
a  splendid  example  in  Iowa  particularly  of  what  will  happen  from  the 
close  cooperation  of  business  and  educational  agencies,  and  judging 
from  the  resolutions  containing  their  prono\mcements,  they  intend  to 
proceed  along  that  line." 

Farm  Advertising    The  New  York  Times  of  May  4  states  that  Doctor  Gilbert, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  Massachusetts,  has  hit  upon  a  plan  of 
interesting  motorists  in  high-class  farming.    As  a  rule,  automobile 
parties  are  not  welcomed  by  the  husbandman.    He  likes  to  sell  his 
products,  but  it  goes  against  the  grain  when  visitors  help  themselves 
and  then  "step  on  the  gas."    Doctor  Gilbert  has  been  interviewing 
farmers  who  have  show  places,  and  has  persuaded  some  of  them  to  let 
him  print  a  little  pamphlet  giving  the  names  and  locations  of  model 
farms  and  inviting  motorists  to  call.    They  may  learn  something  to 
their  advantage,  and  the  farmer  may  find  new  customers.    A  modest  be- 
ginning is  to  be  made  with  about  twenty  properties  on  or  near  the  main 
traveled  roads.    Fruit  farms,  truck  farms,  dairy  farms,  chicken  farms 
and  tobacco  farms  will  be  on  the  list.    Doctor  Gilbert  wants  to  bene- 
fit the  farmer  and  to  educate  the  motorist,  but  chiefly  he  is  inter- 
ested in  proving  to  the  world  that  Massachusetts  is  a  leading  agri- 
cultural State. 

Flood  Loss  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Chicago  May  5  reports  that 

in  Illinois    eight  counties  in  Illinois  have  suffered  $20,000,000  damage  and 
2,600  persons  have  lost  their  homes  through  floods  in  the  last  two 
years,  according  to  a  statement  by  Representative  Frank  R,  Reid  of 
Aurora,  announcing  plans  for  a  flood  control  conference  to  be  held 
in  Peoria  next  Friday  and  Saturday.  Plans  will  be  worked  out  at  the 
meeting  for  protection  against  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
particularly  in  Illinois. 

Flood  Pro-  "The  Flood  Sit\iation  Ultimately  to  Prove  a  Blessing  to  the 

tection       Nation"  is  the  title  of  a  comprehensive  statement  by  Thomas  Ewing 

Dabney  of  New  Orleans  in  Manufacturers  Record  for  May  5.    In  this  he 
says:  "The  Nation  saw  the  most  important  move  in  its  history  in  favor 
of  adequate  flood  protection  when  Governor  Simpson  ordered  the  levees 
cut  12  miles  below  New  Orleans,  at  Poydras  plantation,  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  the  Mississippi  River,  swollen  by  a  record-breaking  cur- 
rent.   The  purpose  was  to  save  more  valuable  areas  than  the  site 
selected,  from  the  disaster  that  already  had  overtaken  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. ...  The 
greatest  benefit,  then,  coming  out  of  the  entire  situation  is  the 
assurance  that  a  new  relief  valve  has  been  opened  to  make  still  safer 
a  city  that  already  was  safe.    That,  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
confidence  in  spillways,  whicfcr  are  only  safety  valves,  and  the 
heartening  of  Mississippi  Valley  interests  for  the  battle  to  force 
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national  recognition  of  flood  control,  vrhich  emlsraces  such  developmentf 
as  reforestation,  iaipounding  of  waters  end  the  utilization  of  energy 
that  now  goes  to  waste,  in  the  development  of  hydro-electric  power. 
There  is  no  use  blinking  the  fact  that  the  fear — the  exaggerated 
fear,  so  far  as  New  Orleans  is  concerned — of  the  river  has  "been  a 
terrible,  retai'ding  influence  upon  this  section,    ^ith  the  attention 
of  the  country  so  thoroughly  focused  upon  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
with  the  disaster  in  the  upper  sections  so  tremendous,  so  threatening 
to  the  national  prosprity — as  shown  by  the  sharp  break  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  when  it  realized  that  the  buying  power  of  the 
principal  producing  section  of  the  United  States  would  be  seriously 
impaired — those  who  have  been  leaders  in  the  fight  for  a  safer  river 
and  more  thoroughly  gual'anteed  development  and  investment  possibili- 
ties think  that  they  have  made  a  long  leap  toward  victory.  'Now, 
we'll  have  a  safe  city  and  a  safe  river-country,  and  the  Nation  will 
see  a  new  development, '  summarizes  the  attitude  in  financial,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  circles  of  New  Orleans." 

Manitoba  Floods     A  Winnipeg  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  28  says:  "Hundreds 
Of  acres  of  farm  lands  adjoining  the  Assiniboine  River  near  Virden 
and  Miniola  in  Manitoba,  were  under  water  April  27,  but  observecs 
believe  the  water  has.riow  reached  the  peak.    The  flood  area  has  been 
confined  to  low-lying  farm  lands  and  market  gardening  plots,  while  a 
nuTiiber  of  farmers  have  been  forced  to  move  their  grazing  herds  to 
distant  fields." 

New  York  Pur          The  New  York  Times  of  May  4  reports:  "Wolverine  scored  the 
Auction       largest  advance  at  the  closing  session  of  the  twelfth  annual  spring 
fur  auction  at  New  York,  May  3,  showing  a  gain  of  25  per  cent  over 
the  winter  sale  average  prices  far  this  fur.    The  total  was  $500,000, 
which  brought  the  grand  total  for  the  seven  days  of  the  auction  to 
$5,050,000  " 

New  York  Milk         The  New  York  Times  of  May  4  ceports:  "Health  Commissioner 
Conditions  Harris  met  a  committee  representing  the  m.ilk  companies  and  the  pro- 
ducers May  3  and  discussed  the  scanty  supply  of  milk  and  cream. 
Doctor  Harris  warned  the  committee  that  unless  enough  milk  was  pro- 
duced to  supply  the  needs  of  the  city  the  boundaries  of  the  district 
now  serving  Hew  York  would  be  extended.    The  producers  and  distrib- 
utors promised  cooperation  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  Health 
Commissioner  announced  that  the  boundaries  of  the  milk  district 
would  not  be  extended,  at  least  until  fall.    An  agreement  was  made. 
Doctor  Harris  said,  whereby  the  milk-producing  farmers  would  recei"WB 
a  price  guarantee  for  their  product  six  months  in  advance  of  the 
sale  to  remove  the  speculative  element  and  place  the  burden  on  the 
distributors  and  not  on  the  farmers  " 

"Wheat  Prospects     An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Joui'nal  for  May  6  says; 

"Winter  wheat  estimates  by  four  of  the  leading  crop  experts  average 
597,000,000  bushels.    This  compares  with  a  production  of  627,000,000 
bushels  in  1926  and  the  ten-year  average  of  573,000,000.    Taken  in 
connection  with  our  statistical  position,  delayed  spring  seeding  in 
the  Northwest  and  in  Canada,  and  a  continual  absorption  of  wheat  in 
Europe,  the  report  is  bullish.    B.W. Snow's  estimate,  the  lowest,  was 
589.000,000  bushels  and  that  of  N.C.Murray,  the  highest,  603,000,000. 
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Apparently  the  Snow  estimate  places  greater  stress  on  the  flood  sit- 
uation than  did  the  others.    There  are,  as  he  said,  low  condition 
figures  in  that  territory  vith  the  possihility  that  a  return  to 
normal  conditions  may  show  flood  looses  less  severe  than  now  expected. 
It  is  also  said  by  the  sane  authority  that  the  actual  loss  of  acreage 
is  relatively  small  everywhere  except  in  western  Karssas  and  eastern 
Colorado. .Wet  weather  in  the  Northwest  and  in  Canada  also  is  delay- 
ing the  spring  wheat,  and  a  reduction  of  acreage  is  not  at  all  im« 
probable,  if  not  yet  certain.    In  any  event  the  spring  wheat  crop  is 
li.kely  to  be  late.     The  market,  therefore,  is  justified  in  looking 
upon  the  private  estimates  as  indicating  a  bullish  sit\aation." 


Section  3 
MARKET  Q;aOTATIONS 

Farm  Products        May  5;    Livestock  q.uotation3  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of  hogs 
$10.55. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $7.25->$8  per  barrel  in  leading 
markets;  moctly  }oG^60  f  .o.b.  Hastings.    Msino  sacked  Green  Mountains 
$3.15~$3.90  per  100  pcjmds  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  mostly 
$3^85  f.o.b.  FresQv.s  Isle.    Wiscon-sin  sacked  E.ound  Whites  on  the 
Chicago  na:.-ket  at  $;3o8o-$3  carlot  sale^'.    Mississippi  cabbage  $5- 
$6,50  per  barrel  crate  in  terminal  markets.    Virginia  pointed  type 
$4,50«"$5  in  Philadelphia.    Tennessee  Klondike  strawberries  $2-$3.50 
per  24-auart  crate  in  midwestern  cities.    North  Carolina  Klondikes 
18(^-22^^  Quart  basis  in  the  East;  $4.25-$4» 50  per  32-quart  crate  to 
growers  in  the  Chadbourn  section.    Texas  yellow  Bermuda  onions  $3- 
$3,25  per  standard  crate  in  consnming  centers  mostly  around  $2.50 
f.o.b.  Laredo. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  44-|^;  Chicago 
42^;  PhiladeliDnj.a  45^-,^  Boston  45^. 

Clofiing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  May  4: 
Single  DaiGiec  22^;  Longhorns  22^;;  Square  Prints  23^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  44;  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  15.13^-  par  lb.  May 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  47  points, 
clcsirg  at  15.52^;,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  E7:change  were  up 
43  poiats,  closing  at  15. 52,^. 

Grain  prices  quotedj    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.40- 
$1.49.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.43.    No, 2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1.47;  Kansas  City  $1.34-$i.43.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  78^'; 
Minneapolis  83^;  Kansas  City  84^;;.    No, 3  white  oats  Chica^  48^; 
Minneapolis  48^;  Kansas  City  49^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in.  Ibe  Vnlt^l  States  DepKri'ti'teTit  of  Agviouihtrc  for  ■ftic  purpt'Pe  .of  prof-r^ntifig  all  Kbades  of  opirajon  as 
reflected  j.si  tbe  prosts  on  raalters  rffpctirr'  !isri<'w.?i4irr,  pariicySrr'y  5r  jts  <:<'TiHOi.-n5c  Ksj'ieciis.  Rrspcnsibility, approve! 
or  diBappro^'nJ,  fftr  ■".•icv/g  a.o<j  opision'S  <:inioted  j^"  <»Tjpi"ef!'.'4>-  dSsrlfshiief?.  T'nc  jrd^'nt  is  to  reflect  acr«ri3tely  thp 
news  of  importance. 
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WORLD  TyHEAT  POOL  A  Kansas  City  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Efforts  to  commit 

COKTERENCE         Secretary  Jardine  to  advocacy  of  a  world  wheat  pool  on  the  part 
of  international  leaders  in  the  International  Wheat  Pool  Con- 
ference at  Kansas  City  failed.    Secretary  Jardine,  wlso  remained 
over  in  Kansas  City  yesterday,  made  it  plain  that  ^hile  he  is  for  the  principles 
of  market  stabilization  through  pooling,  yet  he  wants  to  see  the  thing  tried  out 
and  made  a  success  in  the  United  States  "before  he  goes  in  for  an  international 
or  World-wide  wheat  pool. 

"The  formation  of  the    laidwestern  pool  by  States,  such  as  Kansas,  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  the  Dakotas  last  night  seemed  certain.    Final  campaigns  for  member- 
ships among  producers  are  being  decided  on  and  on  this  campaign  it  seems  the 
organizers  of  the  State  pools  are  about  agreed, ,  and  their  decision  will  largely 
govern  the  midwest  section. 

"The  utterances  and  expositions  of  the  foreign  speakers  and  wheat  pool 
organizers  and  managers  have  undoubtedly  given  the  midwestern  groups  courage  to 
go  on  with  the  plans  for  the  itoerican  group.    It  is  now  suggested  that  the 
American  wheat  pool  be  financed  by  amendments  to  the  Intermediate  Bank  Credit  Act 
permitting  of  loans  for  ten  years  on  as  much  as  85  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  elevators,  warehouses  and  other  pooling  facilities. 
The  act  now  allows  for  loans  on  grain,  held  for  future  sales.    The  loan  will 
enable  pools  to  pay  its  membe:^s  on  delivery,  although  the  sale  is  not  made  for 
months  later.    The  Secretary  stated  that  the  Government  stood  ready  to  loan  as 
much  as  $25,000,000  to  cooperative  wheat  marketing  movements.    An  intensive  pro- 
gram for  a  Campaign  for  farmer  member shipis  will  probably  be  launched  at  once  if 
the  formation  of  the  midwestern  pool  is  completed." 


RUSSIA  AT  THE  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  from  Kansas  City: 

WHEAT  COITPERENCE    "Representatives  of  the  cooperative  wheat  growers  of  Soviet 

Russia  pledged  themselves  to  the  aim  of  international  cooperation 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  wheat  at  the  World  Wheat  Pool 
Conference  at  Kansas  City  yesterday.    Saul  G.  Bron  of  Moscow,  head  of  the 
Russian  delegation,  delivered  to  the  conference  the  message  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Russian  cooperatives  to  injure  prices.     'Russia  will  sell  at 
the  World  price  and  take  her  chances  with  the  others,*  he  said.     'It  will  work 
out.'    Mr.  Bron  estimated  that  Russia  would  be  exporting  100,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  in  the  next  two  years.    Aslced  if  this  might  not  adversely  affect  the 
export  of  itoerican  wheat  and  possibly  drive  down  prices,  he  replied;  'Perhaps  so, 
but  remember  that  domestic  consumption  is  increasing,  both  in  Russia  and  other 
countries.'...." 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND         The  press  to-day  reports:  "President  Coolidge  disclosed 
PLOOD  RELIEF     yesterday  that  the  Government  is  seriously  considering  not  only 
rehabilitation  plans  together  with  financial  assistance  for  the 
flood  sufferers  but  also  a  program  for  futTore  control  of  the 
floods,  which  the  next  Congress  can  consider  " 


■  -  -it 
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Section  2 

Canadians  at  A  Kansas  City  dispatch  to  the  press  of  May  6  reports  that  at 

Wheat  Pool  the  May  5  meetings  Premier  James  Garfield  Gardiner,  of  Saskatchewan; 
Conference  Premier  J.E.Brov:nless,  of  Alberta,  and  officials  of  the  Canadian 
wheat  pool  spoke,  taking  their  cue  from  a  keynote  struck  by 
Colin  H.  Burnell,  head  of  the  Manitoba  wheat  pool  and  chairman  of 
the  conference.    The--tenor  of  most  of  the  addresses  was  that  rise  of 
the  pools  meant  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  agriculture.  "Cooperation 
in  agriculture,"  said  Chairman  Burnell,  "is  the  w'orld's  next  biggest 
social  development.    Before  long  it  vill  amount  to  a  revolution  in 
business  methods,  but  rill  be  a  peaceful  one -Premier  Gardiner, 
of  Saskatche^i-an,  said  the  T-heat  pools  brought  salvation  to  the  wheat 
growers  of  Canada's  prairie  provinces.     "Measured  by  cost  of  shipment 
and  percentage  of  crop  exported,"  said  Premier  Gardiner,  "Saskatchewan 
is  farther  removed  from  its  market  than  any  other  of  the  great  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  world.    Saskatchewan  has  produced  as  much  as 
271,600,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  single  year,  with  a  population  of 
800,000  and  an  acreage  of  12,700.000.  This  is  an  average  of  twenty- 
one  bushels  per  acre  and  340  bushels  per  head  of  population.  Of 
that  amount,  241,500,000  bushels  was  exported  from  the  province,  the 
greater  part  of  it  going  to  Liverpool.    The  total  exportable  surplus 
of  the  United  States  during  the  same  year  was  156,500,000  bushels. 
VJith  our  800,000  people  we^'  produce  more  than  half  of  all  the  wheat 
groi"n  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  every  bushel  of  it  is  hard  spring 
wheat . "    The  effect  of  the  Canadian  pool  on  the  wheat  prices  was 
treated  by  A.J.McPhail,  president  of  the  Canadian  Wheat  Pool.  He 
declared  the  Canadian  crop  in  1923  was  474,000,000  bushels,  for  which 
the  farmers  received  about  $316,000,000.    The  crop  of  1924  amounted 
to  only  262,000,000  bushels,  but  for  this  crop,  which  was  marketed 
during  the  first  year  of  the  pool,  the  farmers  received  $320,000,000. 


Chamber  of  The  Associated  Press  May  6  reports;  "After  a  brief  flurry 

Commerce      over  farm  relief,  ^ich  terminated  with  the  organization  supporting 
on  Farm       its  resolutions  committee  recommendation  for  delay  in  advocating  a 
Program       national  agricultural  policy,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
May  5  brought  its  annual  convention  to  a  close ... .Lewis  E.Pierson, 
New  York  banker,  was  eledted  President ... .The  resolution  committee's 
farm  report  was  opposed  by  C.W.Ewings  of  Decatur,  111.,  rtio  coun- 
seled against  delay  to  permit  the  chamber's  agricultural  commission 
to  submit  its  findings  and  lorged  instead  that  the  delegates  commit 
themselves  to  a  farm  protective  policy  as  strong  as  that  affecting 
labor  and  industry.    He  declared  it  was  time  for  organized  business 
to  give  strong  assistance  to  the  agriculturists.    What  he  termed  the 
duty  of  business  to  help  stabilize  agriculture  was  stressed  by 
Dwight  B.  Heard  of  Phoenix' ,  Ari z . ,  publisher,  who  spoke  for  the  farm 
group  of  the  chamber.    He  said  the  farms  were  supporting  28,000,000 
persons,  and  that  the  country  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  agri- 
cultural inflation  that  followed  the  World  War.    He  counseled  against 
restricted  production  as  a  remedy  for  present  conditions,  and  urged 
industry  to  assist  any  sound  plan  for  stability  though  industrial 
profits  might  temporarily  be  curtailed. .The  committee  report, 
adopted  ^-^'ith  only  a  few  dissenting  votes,  ^recommended  postponement 
of  definite  action  on  the  question  until  the  chamber's  commission  on 
agriculture  submits  its  report,  probably  within  sixty  days.*.." 
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Cotton  Market         An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  May  6  says: 

"Never  "bull  the  tail  end  of  a  short  crop,  and  never  hear  the  tail 
end  of  a  large  one.    This  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  cotton  market 
which  every  one  knows  and  few  remember.    It  is  "based  on  experience 
that  before  a  season's  close  the  shadow  of  the  new  crop  becomes  the 
dominant  feature.    That  shadow  is  already  looming  over  the  market  and 
is  likely  to  dominate  to  an  unusual  degree.    Whether  that  crop  is 
to  be  large  or  small  is  one  of  the  uncertainties  furnishing  so  many 
thrills  to  the  cotton  market.    Not  only  yield  per  acre  but  acreage 
itself  seems  at  this  time  to  be  a  matter  of  weather.    The  conditions 
of  weather  range  all  the  way  from  drought  in  part  of  the  East  to 
excessive  rains  in  the  West  and  floods  in  the  eentral  Belt.    It  may 
not  be  a  question  of  how  much  a  farmer  wants  to  plant,  but  how  much 
he  can.    The  central  belt,  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  of  course, 
occupies  the  most  prominent  position  in  the  market  estimates.  That 
flooded  area  produces  about  1,500,000  bales,  much  of  it  being  long 
staple  or  premium  c<Stton. . . .  vyhat  is  to  be  the  effect  upon  the  cotton 
crop?    No  one  knows,  but  here  is  a  suggestion  from  a  statement  by 
W.H.Hubbard,  of  Hubbard  Bros.  &  Co.:   'The  land  affected  is  known 
to  be  the  richest  and  most  productive  in  the  belt.    The  exact  amount 
of  damage  done  can  not  be  ascertained,  but  the  flooding  of  land,  the 
loss  of  seed  and  stock  will  all  result  in  a  substantial  reduction  in 
acreage  and  one  of  the  latest  crops  on  record  in  so  far  aS  the  valley 
is  concerned.    It  is  well  to  recall  that  labor  on  the  farm  was  already 
difficult  to  obtain,  owing  to  low  prices.    Now  we  shall  find  the 
railroads,  industrial  plants,  highway  and  levee  constructions,  all 
competing  for  labor  in  reconstruction  work.    This  will  fiirther  handi- 
cap the  farmer,  vSio  has  much  repair  work  of  his  own  to  do  after  the 
water  subsides,  before  he  can  pitch  his  crop.'    No  one  ^ho  has  not 
gone  through  a  destructive  flood  can  appreciate  the  seriousness  of 
the  handicaps  mentioned  by  Mr,  Hubbard.    They  spell  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  crop  of  that  section.    Taken  in  connection  with  the 
heavy  rains  in  Oklarioma  and  eastern  Texas,  cold  weather  that  delays 
germination,  and  drought  in  some  smaller  areas,  it 'will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  shadow  over  the  market,  cast  by  the  new  crop,    That  shadow 
may  disappear,  but  it  is  certain  that  for  some  weeks  it  must  increas- 
ingly be  the  dominant  feature  of  the  market." 

Cotton,  Wheat         "In  Which  Direction  ai'e  Cotton,  Wheat  and  Corn  Prices  Headed?" 
and  Corn      is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Frank  R.  Walters  in  The  Magazine  of 
Prices        Wall  Street  for  May  7.    Mr.  waiters  opens  as  follows:  "The  downward 

and  almost  uninterrupted  trend  of  commodity  prices  since  late  in  1925 
has  received  much  of  its  impetus  from  the  decline  in  values  of  agri- 
cultural prodt^.cts.     The  vigor  with  which  grain  raising  has  been  pushed 
in  all  parts  of  the  World  has  seriously  altered  the  aspects  of  our 
markets;  and  superabundant  supplies  have  produced  the  inevitable  re- 
sult.   Luring  1926  the  debacle  in  cotton  prices  was  added  to  the  de- 
pressing force  of  declining  grain  values.    The  return  from  the  to- 
bacco crop  Was  less  than  in  1925  and  fruit  values  proved  a  disappoint- 
ment, and  in  m.any  cases  a  loss.    The  net  result  of  course  has  been  an 
adverse  reaction  on  the  income  of  nearly  one-third  of  our  population. 
While  some  sections  have  felt  the  onus  of  low  prices  more  keenly  than 
others,  a  net  drop  of  1.1  billion  dollars  in  total  crop  values  between 
1925  and  1926  naturally  curtailed  the  purchasing  power  of  huge  areas. 
The  entire  business  structure  of  the  country  has  felt  its  reflection, 
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and  probatly  will  continue  to  experience  it  for  several  months  to 
come.    The  importance  of  these  leading  staples  as  influencing  the 
trend  of  business  has  never  received  greater  consideration  than  at 
present.    Hence,  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  statement  of  their 
present  position  and  outlook  " 

Farm  Industry         The  Oregon  Farmer  for  April  21  says:  "lo^ra  is  an  agricultural 
in  lowa       State,    The  total  income  of  lowa  farms  last  year  is  put  at  $718,200,- 
000.  The  largest  industry  in  lo^f'a,  "besides  farming,  is  meat  packing, 
requiring  over  3,000,000  lowa  animals  last  year.    According  to 
Edward  A.  Kimball,  manager  of  the  lo^a  Manufacturers'  Association, 
over  $222,750,000  worth  of  farm  products  were  used  last  year  as  raw 
materials  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  State.    In  addition  to  this 
industrial  workers  of  Ions,  spent  $40,000,000  for  food  products. 
Farming  in  lowa  may  have  its  ups  and  downs,  but  agriculture  as  an 
industry  is  no  longer  an  ex-oeriment  in  lowa.    It  is  a  huge  established 
fact  

Flood  Condi-            In  an  editorial  on  the  Mississippi  Valley  disaster, 
tions          Manufacturers  Record  for  May  5  says;  "The  disaster  is  an  appalling 
one.    It  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  unpardonable  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  such  a  condition  impossible.    For  many 
years  engineers  and  others  have  urged  the  Government  to  carry  out  a 
broad  scheme  of  river  improvement  which  would  have  turned  this  tre- 
mendous liability  into  a  national  asset  of  enormous  value.    But  the 
Federal  Government  has  failed  to  do  so.    The  Nation  itself  is,  there- 
fore, responsible  for  this  disaster,  for  the  waters  which  started 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio 
have  been  pouring  their  floods  do^"n  through  the  Mississippi  Valley 
from  Illinois  to  the  Gulf  " 

Manufacturing         The  Associated  Press  of  May  5  reports:  "Strides  made  by  the 
Gain  United  States  as  an  industrial  Nation  Were  strikingly  illustrated 

May  4  in  data  prepared  for  the  Coxmnerce  Department  by  Prof  .E.E.Day 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  ^oodlief  Thomas  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.    The  data  covers  the  advance  since  1899.    The  quantity 
of  manufactured  goods  produced  by  the  country  in  1925  was  foiind  to 
be  163.4  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  1899;  the  number  of  Wage 
earners  employed  was  increased  by  88.2  per  cent  and  horsepower  of 
electrical,  steam  or  other  energy  increased  229.6  per  cent.  There 
Were  only  two  classes  of  industries  which  were  not  producing  more  in 
1925  than  in  1899 — liquor  manufacture  and  ship  building,    llo  legal 
liquor  of  any  kind  was  found  to  have  been  manufactured  in  1925,  vv'hile 
in  the  ship-building  field,  if  the  1899  output  is  represented  by  the 
figure  9,  the  1925  output  dropped  to  but  7.    The  most  notable  in- 
crease in  a  single  industry  was  reported  in  that  devoted  to  automo- 
bile production,  which  had  an  index  figure  in  1899  of  5  and  in  1925 
iiad  soared  to  238." 

New  Zealand  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Dairy  (Peterboro,     Ont.)  for  April 

and  Price    28  says:  "The  New  Zealand  Dairy  Produce  Control  Board,  in  March, 
Control     "  definitely  abandoned  its  policy  of  attempting  to  maintain  a  minimum 
price  for  butter  and  cheese  on  the  British  market,  and  commenced  to 
unload  90,000  boxes  of  butter  and  45,000  crates  of  cheese  a  week, 
from  its  stocks  in  storage.    The  price  of  butter  and  cheese  immediate- 
ly declined,  and  prices  are  expected  to  continue  low  for  another 
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month  or  so,  until  the  accumnlated  stocks  are  off  the  market.  The 
trade  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  some  local  cheese  buyers  in 
Canada,  are  attempting  to  show  that  their  change  in  policy  proves  that 
cooperative  marketing,  as  cai'ried  out  by  the  Control  Board,  has 
proved  a  gigantic  failure.    Members  of  the  Control  Board  deny  this, 
and  assert  that  their  hands  v'ere  forced  by  two  representatives  of 
the  New  Zeland  Government  and  one  representative  of  the  trade,  who 
Were  on  the  board,  and  '"'ho,  for  political  and  selfish  reasons,  de- 
manded a  change  in  policy.    So  conflicting  are  the  statements  emanat- 
ing both  in  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at 
the  real  facts.    The  trade  in  Great  Britain  claims  that  the  Control 
Board,  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  prices,  accumulated  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  butter  and  cheese  in  the  storage  on  which  it  has  advanced 
producers  in  New  Zealand  more  money  than  it  will  be  able  to  realize 
from  the  sale  of  the  product.    The  Control  Board,  it  is  said,  faces 
enormous  losses,  and  may  not  be  able  to  recover  from  the  effect  of 
the  disastrous  mistakes  it  has  made.     Chairman  ^.  Grounds,  of  the 
New  Zealand  board,  denies  all  this,  and  quotes  figures  to  show  that 
there  was  less  butter  and  cheese  in  storage  on  March  1  this  year,  than 
there  vas  a  year  ago  at  this  time.... One  thing  is  certain,  and  that 
is  that  the  board  has  been  forced  to  reverse  its  policy  of  attempting 
to  maintain  minimum  prices.    This  has  told  seriously  against  its 
prestige,  and  may  have  far-reaching  results.    In  the  meantime  the 
trade  in  Great  Britain  are  jubilant  over  the  situation,  while  tens  of 
thousands  of  producers  in  New  Zealand,  who  have  loyally  supported  the 
board,  are  correspondingly  disappointed." 


Section  3 

MARKET  CiUOTATIONS 

Farm  Prod.u6ts         May  6:    Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $7-$7.50  per  barrel  in 
leading  markets;  $6  f .o.b.  Hastings.  Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains 
$3-$3.65  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  $2.70-$2.80 
f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Dealers  asking  $2.70-$2.90  for  Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  Whites  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market.  Texas  yellow  Bermuda 
onions  $2.75-$3.25  per  crate  in  consuming  centers;  mostly  $2.30- 
$2.40  f.o.b.  Laredo.  Cabbage  stronger.  South  Carolina  pointed  type 
$5-$5.50  per  barrel  crate  in  eastern  markets.    Mississippi  stock  mostly 
$5-$5.50  in  distributing  centers,  New  York  Baldwin  apples  $3-$4  per 
barrel  in  city  markets;  mostly  $3.25  f.o.b.  Roche'ster.  Michigan  Ben 
Davis  $3-$3.50  in  Chicago. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:  New  York  44f(7j;  Chicago 
43^,^;  Philadelphia  45i^;  Boston  45<^ . 

Closing  prices  at  TifiBconsin  primary  cheese  markets  May  5: 
Flats  22|-(zf;  Single  Daisies  22^;  Longhorns  2lf^;  Square  Prints  22^^:. 

Chicago  livestock  quotations  on  top  price  of  hogs  $10.50. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  15  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  15.28,^  per  lb.  May 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  18  points, 
closing  at  15.70;^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  15 
points,  closing  at  15.67(?f, 

Grain  prices  quoted:  No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.40- 
$1.49.  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.42.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1.47.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ, ) 
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AT  TtW:  TiHEAT  A  Kansas  City  di^•^patch  to  the  press  to-daj;  reporting  the 

COlvPEEENCE         interr.ationr.l  ^'heat  pool  conforence,  which  ended  on  Saturday, 
says:". .  ..SccrataiT  Jardlne  came  from  "^''ashington  to  tell  the 
meruhers  of  the  An)cricen  vfheat  pool,  composed  of  nine  State  groups 
that  the  strength  of  the  Sovsrr^nent '  s  agriculturs,!  organization  and  Government 
money  'A'ould  be  thro^'^n  "behind  the  coopera.tive  movement.    The  cooperators  are  con- 
sidering the  situation.    In  offering  $25,000,000  as  an  amount  the  G-overnment 
stands  ready  to  lend  for  acq.uirement  of  elevators,  terminals  and  other  physical 
facilities,  and  in  offering  to  put  the  farm  extension  and  State  agricultural 
organizations  of  the  Goverrment  behind  the  cooperative  movement,  Secretary 
Jardine  stamped  it  as  the  administration's  ne'-'"  farm  relief  policy.    The  Govern- 
ment is  ready  to  help  the  farmer  to  help  himself.    The  pool  system  in  this 
country  is  comparatively  insignificant  so  far,  and  its  progress  during  the 
four  years  of  its  existence  has  been  rega:"ded  as  discouraging  in  many  quarters. 
Nowhere  have  the  pools  sho-"n  signs  of  developing  the  size  and  pov^er  of  the 
Canadian  pool.    It  is  declared  that  Government  support,  along  v-ith  the  proved 
merits  of  producers'  control  of  marketing,  virtually  will  make  the  pool  movement 
a  success  in  the  United  States— and  do  it  iramediately .     So  the  proposition  which 
the  administration  offers  is  regprded  by  manj'  as  tempting.     The  interstate  pool 
leaders  threshed  over  the  offer  in  a,  private  session. ...  The  meeting  on  Saturday 
adjourned  without  executive  action.    It  was  decided  to  take  the  administration 
offer  back  to  the  governing  boards  of  the  nine  pools  and  let  later  action  de- 
termine its  fate. 

"John  Manley  of  Oklahoma,  chairm.an  of  the  national  pool  group,  said  the 
Government's  offer  had  great  possibilities.     ''<^ith  the  fajm  extension  courses, 
the  State  Board  and  the  cou-nty  agents  behind  cooperative  marketing,  it  is  the 
same  as  put  over,  '  he  declared.     'The  money  ^'ill  be  needed,  too,  to  provide 
storage  facilities.     The  money  will  he  absolutely  necessary.    It  is  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  the  farmer  to  step  in  and  help  himself,  with  an  initial  boost  by 
the  Government. ' — . " 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND         The  press  of  May  7  reports:  "President  Coolidge. - -believes 
ELOOD  EELIEE      that  all  engineering  plans  will  have  to  be  revised  and  that  the 
program  entered  on  in  1922  to  spend  $10,000,000  for  levees  will 
have  to  be  broadened  and  Congress  and  the  States  must  work  out 
flood  control  levees,  or  reservoirs.  In  his  opinion  committees  of  Congress,  which 
Will  be  called  upon  to  pass  upon  flood  control  bills,  should  begin  hearings 
Without  delay  and  perhaps  inspect  the  flood  area,  to  be  rSady  to  act  promptly  on 
the  program..     This  is  advisable,  he  thinks,  because  any  adequate  plans  »^ill  be 
costly  and  will  take  years  to  complete.     Subcommittees  of  the  Senate  commerce 
committee  and  the  House  flood  control  committee  will  assemble  at  St. Louis  on 
May  29  for  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  flooded  regions.     In  the  meantime,  it  was 
said  at  the  White  House,  the  Eed  Cross  would  provide  seeds  and  food  for  the  flood 
sufferers,  .and  this  was  the  first  thing  to  be  done.    Plans  for  the  financial  re- 
habilitation of  the  South,  already  under  way  so  far  as  many  of  the  States  in  the 
flood  area  are  concerned,  will  be  extended  to  include  Mississippi  next  week...." 
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Fanning  An  editcrlal  in  Hie  Breeder's  Gazette  for  A.pril  21  says: 

Systems       ''i.  Kansas  sf-'os enter,   in  an  interesting  and  tho-ughtful  letter,  con- 
demns diversified  farrairg  as  being  'at  variance  with  the  modern  trend, 
in  all  lines,  tov.ard  scandsrdi  zation  and  efficient  specialization.' 
He  asserts,  moreover,  that  on  the  basis  of  his  o^'n.  experience  he  "J^ould 
have  made  more  .aoney  in  reC2:it  years  by  devoting  his  entire  farm  to 
T?"heat  prodtict-i  on  than  to  mixed  or  diversified  farming,  with  stock- 
raising  as  a  major  cntoriorise.. . . -»^o  do  not  recommend  any  system  of 
1  arming  as  the  bnsi:  for  all  areas.     Specialized  farming,  under  condi- 
tions that  obosiu  iu  mai^y  re^^j  ons  is  more  prciitable  than  any  other 
system,    "rnea'c  fcirming  as  a  cne-crop  33-stem  .in  v'e stern  Kansi  s  and  in 
some  othe]*  zones,  for  example,  is  sa.tisf actory  to  and  m.aiiicains  those 
»'"ho  are  engagp^d  in  it.     OthipTfise  they  '-''ould  Qnit  it.    The  same 
generalization  ie  applicable  to  cotton  farming  in  some  of  our  Southern 
States.     Grain  farming  in  the  Corn  Belt  is,  roughly,  a  specialty,  but 
not  in  the  sense  in  •'^'hich  certified  milk  production,   'baby'  chick 
hatching  or  milk  goat  breeding  is  a  special oy.    All  kinds  of  farming 
systems  inevitably  gro^  up  in  a  vast  ccintry  like  the  United  States, 
T^here  a  given  system  is  well  adapted  to  climatic,   soil  and  market 
conditions,  and  is  practiced  by  highly  skilled  men  and  their  families, 
it  ^^'ould  be  absurd  for  anj"  one  to  advocate  its  supersession  by  a 
theoretically  'better'  one .  . . . A  m.an  who  specializes  in  farming  may 
achieve  a  degree  of  one-sided  expertness  v^hich  he  could  not  achieve 
in  relation  to  a  diversified  system,  combining  a  series  of  integrated 
specialties ...      versified  farming  is  the  system  in  which  they  can 
best  express  themselves,    v'^holly  apart  from  the  economic  considera- 
tions ^""hich  recoriii'flend  this  sytem  to  thousands  of  men  in  all  leading 
farming  regions,  there  is,  as       have  here  indicated,  a  personal, 
temperamental  adaptation  to  and  demand  for  it,  as  well  as  to  and 
for  other  and  q-aite  different  systemis.    The  hioman  equation  is  insepa- 
i^able  from  the  economics  of  agriculture  or  any  other  vocation. 
Standardization  is  m.ore  apparent  than  real  amongst  people.    The  trend 
toward  specialized  occupations  does  not  dominate  the  strongest  char- 
acters or  the  best  minds.    On  its  business  side,  diversified  farming, 
under  conditions  favorable  to  it,  commends  itself  to  those  men  '''ho 
have  a  clear  conception  of  three  main  principles  in  this  basic  calling. 
Pirst,  it  spreads  risks.    A  poor  crop  m.akes  harder  the  hard  lot  of 
the  one-crop  farm.er;  so  also  does  a  severe  price  slump  for  his  large 
crop.  Second,  it  maintains  soil  fertility.    Crop  rotations  and  the 
keeping  of  animals  ensure  those  sound  farm  practices  which  restore  and 
m.aintain  or  at  any  rate  do  not  exhaust  agricr.ltural  soils,  of  which 
each  generation  is  a  trustee  for  posterity.    Third,   it  employs  the 
minimum  num.ber  of  both  m.an  and  animal  labor  units  throughout  the  year. 
Men  and  som.e  animals  are  non-productive  or  idle  much  of  the  time  on 
many  a  farm.    Diversified  farming  as  a  well-developed  system,  permits 
of  the  use  of  the  minimum  n-iomber  of  labor  units,  man  and  animal,  the 
year  round.     Consequently,  it  gives  the  maximwi  return  per  unit...." 

Pann  Relief  An  editorial  in  Tl'ie  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  for 

April  30  says:  "'Our  article  on  'The  Challenge  to  the  Farmer,  »  of 
March  12,  in  v^'hich  we  called  attention  to  the  great  advance  made  by 
Denmark  in  her  entire  agricultural  system  as  the  result  of  her  Polk 
High  Schools,  has  awakened  interest  in  different  directions..   It  has 
brought  to  us  among  other  things  a  copy  of  the  'Journal'  of  the 
Agricultural  Discussion  Society  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  vv'hich  gives  an 
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account  of  advanced  methods  in  that  little-considered  region. 

The  Danish  systtera  is  well  -understood  there,  and  there  is  a  detailed 
account  of  the  application  of  thoroughly  modern  methods  in  every 
department  of  farm  life,  from  Business  Methods  and  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation to  Stock  Feeding  aid  Fmt  Production,  vrith  much  suggestive 
comm.ent . . . . All  this  turns  upon  supplying  ade^luate  education  for  those 
■immediately  concerned,  and  is  what  Great  Britain  is  to-day  attempting 
on  a  large  scale.    After  three  years  study  a  Government  commission 
headed  "by  the  Master  of  Balliol  at  Oxford  has  reported  action  in 
Denmark's  line  of  adult  education.    Leading  statesmen  like  Viscount 
Kaldane,  Premier  Stanley  Bald^'in,  J.R.Clynes  and  Lord  Grey  have  joined 
the  movement.     The  village  community  is  made  the  unit  of  the  new 
system.    In  each  an  institute  under  local  control  is  made  the  center 
of  educational,  social  and  recreational  activity ... .Another  response 
comes  to  us  from  the  far  Northwest.     Our  correspondent,  writing  from 
Alberta,  says:  'VJe  are  situated  in  the  part  of  the  Great  Plains  Region 
which  is  semi-arid.    A  large  portion  of  our  population  have  gone  out 
ruined  financially  or  "broken-hearted.    A  great  deal  of  the  unrest  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  post-v\'ar  deflation  hit  the  farmer  in  tw© 
directions,  the  price  went  down,  and  "bad  years  reduced  yield;  and 
parents  could  not  afford  to  send  their  children  away  to  the  fine 
agricultural  college  which  the  Government  had  established.    It  has 
been  closed  for  some  time  and  there  is  no  adequate  community  support 
for  high  schools  for  the  rural  areas -Another  testimony  from 
Calgary  called  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  condition  of 
the  farmer  in  'marginal'  lands  in  the  United  States  and  the  farmer 
on  similar  land  in  Canada,    'i^ith  us  there  are  too  many  farmers  on 
lands  that  are  not  agricultural,  too  many  that  are  overcapitalized 
far  beyond  their  producing  value,  and  too  many,  according  to  the 
account  of  our  departmental  officials,  not  adeq.uately  organized.  In 
Canada  this  is  not  altogether  the  case.     There  are  some  farms  that 
might  well  be  abandoned,  but  Canada  does  not  siaffer  from  overcapital- 
ization, as  there  has  been  no  increase  in  land  prices  since  1912;  and 
Canada  is  fully  if  not  over organized;  but  she  is  far  behind  us  in 
systematized  rural  land  credit.... In  both  countries  the  strong  move- 
ment of  population,  especially  of  the  young  from  countiy  to  city, 
is  the  pressing  problem.    The  proportion  of  decrease  in  agricultural 
population  in  Canada  is  astonishing.     In  1891    69  per  cent  of  the 
population  was  engaged  in  agriculture;  in  1921  only  50  per  cent,  ana 
that  for  an  overwhelmingly  agricultural  country. .Mean:"hile,  the 
director  of  the  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  of  Lawras,  Brazil,  recent- 
ly here,  told  of  a  new  plan,  the  ^Agricultural  Mission,^  which  has 
enabled  the  farmers  in  Brazil  to  modernize  their  work,  increase  the 
<luantity  of  their  crops  and  get  into  close  touch  with  the  outside 
World.    By  its  service,  which  includes  teaching,  research  and  demon- 
stration, it  is  doing  what  on  a  limited  scale  our  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment has  been  doing  of  late  in  the  South.    This  method  is  valuable  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  is  far  le  ss  thoroughgoing  than  that  which  we 
have  described  and  which  aims  directly  at  creating  a  new  intellectual 
and  social  atmosphere  for  the  Nation's  agricultural  life," 

Flood  Control         An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  May  7  says:  "A 
resolution  introduced  in  the  convention  of  the  American  Bankers 
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Association  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  demanding  that  the  Government  shall 
'assTome  its  full  responsioilit:/  for  the  quick  solution'  of  the  flood 
prohlem  and  'then  go  ahead  and  solve,  it, '  does  more  honor  to  the 
introducer's  heart  than  his  head,    the  administration  at  T/Jashington 
is  not  responsilDle  for  the  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Even 
the  I'^ar  Department  is  onl^  in  charge  of  navigahle  rivers,  and  has 
never  been  asked  to  prevent  them  coming  down  in  flood  in  the  spring 
of  the  year.    In  this  matter, jt  js  well  that  we  shall  never  for  a 
moment  deceive  ourselves  as  zo  where  the  responsihility  helongs. 
Congress  is  entirely  responsihle , — It  has  never  once  considered  the 
proposition  as  a  whole.    It  would  take  exactly  the  same  attitude  if 
it  were  in  session  to-day.    It  would  support  the  levee  policy,  to  save 
its  own  face,  and  the  moment  conservation  of  the  water  at  or  near  the 
source  was  mentioned  it  would  start  an  argument  about  Government 
ownership  of  water  power ....  There  is  nothing  beyond  palliative  meas- 
ures that  the  administration  at  Washington  can  do.    There  is  the 
usual  extravagant  talk  of  rehabilitation,  as  distinguished  from  relief 
No  rehabilitation  was  needed  in  the  serious  flood  of  1922  that  private 
benevolence  did  not  handle  without  notable  difficulty.    As  the  waters 
subside  the  people  will  find  their  way  back  or,  in  many  cases,  will 
never  go  back  at  all.    This  is  particularly  true  of  the  small  Negro 
cultivator,  living  on  the  narrow  edge  of  destitution  in  his  accustbmed 
wasteful  and  improvident  way.    He  will  drift  into  the  towns,  finding 
employment  there,  after  a  hand-to-mouth  f ashion. . .  .For  the  present, 
however,  the  American  Bankers  Association,  and  other  organizations, 
should  avoid  asking  impossibilities  from  the  administration  at  Washing- 
ton, which  has  more  than  enough  legislative  anxiety  and  responsibility 
on  its  hands  now  " 

Flood  Results         In  an  editorial  entitled  "After  the  Flood — lhat?"  The  Memphis 

■  Appeal  for  April  30  says; "... .Many,  perhaps  the  large  majority,  of 
those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  sections  under  water 
have  lost  their  all.    Even  after  the  farm  lands  are  in  tillable  shape 
they  will  have  nothing  on  which  to  make  a  crop  and  nothing  with  which 
to  make  it.     They  will  have  nothing  to  live  on  until  another  harvest, 
even  if  a  1927  harvest  is  made  possible.    They  have  no  food  for  them^ 
selves  and  no  feed  for  their  stock.    Many  of  them  have  no  stock  to 
feed,  for  the  waters  took  a  heavy  toll  in  livestock  of  all  kinds. 
Mules,  cows,  hogs  and  sheep  were  drowned.. . .The  planting  season  is  at 
hand,  and  yet  it  will  be  weeks  before  the  water-soaked  soil  in  great 
areas  can  be  prepared  for  the  seed.    Everything  req.uired  in  the  making 
of  crops  should  be  at  hand  and  ready  for  use  the  day  the  ground  is 

in  fit  condition  to  be  plowed...," 

Midwest  Con-  "Generally  satisfactory  busi&ess  conditions  throughout  the 

ditions       country  were  reported  at  the  May  4  session  of  the  fifteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.    While  the 
Midwest  is  facing  a  crisis,  and  New  England  is  in  the  midst  of  one, 
the  South  and  far  West  have  solved  their  problems  and  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era,  speakers  for  the  four  sections  said.  Thousand? 
of  farmers  in  the  Midwest  to-day  are  struggling  to  save  their  farms 
and  homes  from  foreclosure,  Silas  H.  Strain,  chairman  of  the  board 

■  of  Montgomery, Ward  tS;  Co.,  Chicago,  declared.     'The  farmers  are  not 
enjoying  the  almost  unprecedented  prosperity  that  prevails  in  the 
industrial  centers  of  the  country, '  he  said.  'The  trouble  which  began 
in  1920  still  persists  in  the  Central  and  l/?estern  States  and  in  the 
cotton-growing  country  of  the  South..,.'" 
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MARKET  Quotations 

Parm  Products         May  7;    Florida  Spe.ulding  Hcse  potatoes  25(t;  zo  $1  higher  than 
a  -"eek  ago  at  $7  to  $7.50  per  ''o&rrel  in  leading  markets;  $5.50  to 
$5.75  f  .o«1d.  Hastings.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  10^'  to  50^ 
higher  at  $3  to  $3,65  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  "bulk  stock 
$2.60  to  $2.70  1.0. "b.  Presque  Isle.     Tezss  yellov  Bermuda  onions  firm 
at  $2.50  to  $3,25  per  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  $2.25  to 
$2,30  f.o.^o.  Laredo.     Stra''-' Derries  irregular.    North  Carolina  Klon- 
dikes  and  Missionary  15(^  to  ZOi  <lv.axt  oasis  in  eastern  cities;  mostly 
$4.50  to  $4.75  per  32'-q.uarc  crate  to  growers  in  GhadDoiJirn  section. 
Apple  markets  strong.    Ne'."'  York  Baldwins  ranged  $2.50--to  $4  per 
"barrel  in  city  markets;  mostly  around  $3.25  f.o.b.  Hochester. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  to-dey  is  $10.40  or  60^  less 
compared  with  a  week  ago.    Fed  steers  were  strong  to  25^  higher, 
"better  grade  yearlings  including  light  yearling  heifers  showing  the 
most  advance.    Fat  co''"s  and  all  grades  of  butcher  heifers  advanced 
25i^  to  40,;z;',    Stockers  and  feeders  were  firm  at  the  season's  highest 
price  level.    Vealers  were  steady  to  50^^  higher.    Fat  wooled  and 
clipped  lem"bs  closed  weak  to  35^  io'^^'er,  while  spring  lambs  were 
strong  to  25{;^  higher.     Sheep  advanced  around  35^. 

Butter  markets  continued  very  sensitive  throughout  the  week 
ending  May  7.     Supplies  showed  material  increase  and  sharp  price 
declines  occurred  until  late  in  week  when  a  firmer  tone  again  appeared. 
Closing  prices  on  92  score:  Ne^.  York  44f^;  Chicago  43i^p;  Philadelphia 
452$^;  Boston  45^.    Cheese  maiKkets  developed  a  firmer  tone  and  prices 
on  the  daeese  boards  at  Plymouth,  7.' is.,  on  May  6  advanced  2^.  Vifhole- 
sale  prices  at  vi'isconsin  primary  markets  May  6:  Tv^'ins  2li^;  Single 
Daisies  22<f;\  Longhorns  22$;;  Square  Prints  23i(^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  66  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  15.27^  pr  lb.  May 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  69  points, 
closing  at  15.68^,  and  on  the  Ne"'  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
63  points,  closing  at  Xb.GZf  .  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 

Industrials  and          Average  closing  price     May  7,  May  6,  May  7,  1936 

Railroads                     30  Industrials             167.94  167.85  140.10 

20  R.R. stocks              135.55  133.08  106.48 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  May  9.) 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Ucparttr.ejit  of  Agricullnrc  for  tho  pJirppsc  of  prcEcntsng  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affc<;ting  agriciiltiu'e,  particuhjrJy  in  its  ccouoniio  aspects,  KespocsibiHty, approval 
or  disapproval,  for  vicv.-s  and  opiirfons  quoted  in  expregsiy  dssc'aimed.  Thy  intcrrt  is  to  reOect  uccuratoly  fa'-^ 
news  of  importance. 
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p^^^?™^^'^^^^  The  press  to-day  reports:  "Progress  in  standardization  of 

^    agricultural  products  was  reported  by  Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  Chief  of 
WASHINGTON         the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
^*         opening  session  of  the  Second  Pan-American  Standardization 
v^TO^  Pan-American  Building  yesterday.    The  conference  will  continue 

through  Wednesday.    This  progress  has  superseded  many  years  of  indifference, 
Mr.  Tenny  said,  and  has  resulted  in  widespread  benefits  to  trade  hy  cutting  down 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  source.    In  some  cases,  he  pointed  out,  tegisla- 
tion  has  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  marketing  of  cotton 
ana  gram.    Further  economies  can  be  effected  by  carrying  the  method  to  other 
products    he  declared.    Dean  Dexter  S.  Kimball  of  the  College  of  Engineering, 
th    I     ^"'^l^'^^^^y'  presided  at  the  opening  session.    E. A. Canalize,  president  of 
nn^  w  11       mv         Exchange,  was  elected  permanent  president  of  the  conference, 
Jo^    j^^^  Thompson,  editor  of  Ingenieria  International,  was  chosen  secretary. 
«rrt^    I-  °^  ^^^^  reported  on  preliminary  steps  for  an  inter-American  stand- 

^^^"^  ^^^s*  Pan-American  conference  on  uniformity  of 

^P^^     r!:v^^  ^^25.    The  present  conference,  he  said,  makes 

permanent  the  program  initiated  at  that  meeting.    The  growth  of  standardization 
thl    f-i^  I         ^""^^       industry,    Dean  Kimball  sai^.  in  his  address.    He  praised 
.,-i,^r^^  ^-^^  f •      Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  along  the  lines  of  uniformity,  whose 
co3i       Ai?i?  ^o^enient  he  said  has  been  productive  of  great  results  in  this 
wnrv  f-^^^^Sh  the  importance  of  standardization  is  now  reorganized,  the 

Mr    p°    establishing  definite  working  standards  has  made  little  progress, 
Mr.  oanaiizo  said.    The  task  of  the  conference,  he  explained,  is  to  establish 
aeimite  propositions  to  work  on  in  several  industries.    Walter  S.  Drake, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  spoke  for  Secretary  Hoover,  said  that  ob- 
stacles to  trade  can  be  eliminated  by  agreements  among  countries  to  stick  to 
standards  laid  down  by  common  agreement.,..." 


FLOOD  CONDITIONS  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  New  Orleans  says: 

"The  fifty-mile  levee  front  along  the  Mississippi  between 
Baton  Rouge  and  Bayou  Des  daises  wae  being  battered  by  choppy 
waves  last  night  as  a  twenty-f ive-mile  wind  lashed  the  flood  waters  into  sudden 
fury,  momentarily  shifting  the  point  of  immediate  concern  from  the  B^you  Des 
Glaises  section  to  the  embankments  along  the  main  stream.    A  prediction  of  con- 
tinued Wind  and  stormy  weather  to  accompany  the  crest  of  the  flood  down  the  ^lley 
added  to  threat  of  the  waters  as  they  continued  to  mass  about  the  mouth  of  Old 
River  before  descending  into  the  lower  valley,  either  through  a  breach  in  Bayou 
Des  Glaises  levees  or  down  the  main  stream.    Ramparts  along  Bayou  Des  Glaises 
and  the  south  bank  of  the  Red  River  were  not  affected  by  the  sweeping  winds  as 
they  drove  the  water  aWay  from  the  levees  along  that  front.    Scores  of  men  worked 
m  that  neighborhood,  however,  topping  the  embankments  in  the  face  of  the  steady 
rise  toward  the  predicted  record-breaking  crest...." 
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Argentine  A  Buenos  Aires  dispatch  May  8  .  says:  "Argen- 

Corn  Crop    tina's  corn  crop  is  estimated  at  7,500,000  metric  tons  (about  295,- 
250,000  "bushels),  according  to  the  first  forecast  "by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.    The  quality  of  the  grain  is  good.    The  estimate  is  a 
rise  of  400,000  metric  tons  over  the  second  forecast  of  1926." 

Burley  Grower        A  Lexington,  Ky.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  May  9  reports  that 
Payments     checks  to  complete  payment  for  the  1926  tohacco  crop  which  were 

mailed  to  its  memhers  May  7  "by  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative 
Association,  carried  several  million  dollars  into  the  Burley  counties 
of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Missouri, 
Virginia  and  Forth  Carolina.    The  exact  amount  was  not  made  public. 
Each  check  was  accompanied  by  a  statement  from  James  C.  Stone,  presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  which  showed  in  detail  every  item  relating 
to  the  handling  and  sale  of  the  1926  crop,  the  amount  deducted  from 
each  grade,  what  the  deductions rWere  for,  the  gross  sale  price,  the 
amount  advanced  on  delivery  and  the  amount  sent  in  final  settlement 
as  represented  by  the  check. 

Canadian  Wool        A  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ex- 
Independence     presses  gratification  with  the  trend  toward  greater  sheep  popular- 
tion  in  Canada,  alike  by  reason  of  the  great  range  herds  and  the 
smaller  flocks  on  the  mixed  farms.    The  recorded  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Wool  in  Canada  is  regarded  as  a  strong  promise  of  conr- 
txnued  annual  increments,  according  to  the  railroad.    But  a  survey  of 
other  pertinent  statistics,  the  bulletin  points  out,  reveals  what  a 
long  Way  Canada  has  to  travel  before  she  can  achieve  anything  like  an 
independence  in  the  wool  industry,  or  before  Canadian  wool  producers 
will  even  be  accounting  for  a  volume  equal  to  that  domestically  con- 
sumed by  Canadian  mills.    "The  total  production  of  wool  in  Canada  in 
1926  from  3,037,374  sheep  and  lambs  is  placed  at  17,180,270  pounds," 
says  the  bulletin,  "as  compared  with  15,553,045  pounds  in  1925,  an 
increase  of  1» 527, 225  pounds  for  the  year.    This  is  the  largest  annual 
production  of  wool  back  to  1922,  when  the  total  was  18,523,393,  and  it 
Was  also  exceeded  by  previous  years  back  to  1917.    The  value  of  the 
1926  clip  is  provisionally  estimated  at  $3,780,000,  as  compared  with 
$3,961,000  in  1925,  the  average  price  of  the  wool  being  22  cents  in 
1926,  as  compared  with  25  cents  in  1925,    With  the  exception  of  this 
year  the  1925  value  is  the  highest  back  to  1922.    Peak  clip  values 
Were  reached  in  1918  and  1919,  when  at  an  average  of  60  cents  per 
pound  the  total  of  $12,000,000  was  realized  " 

Danish  Com-  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  May  4  from  Copenhagen  says; 

munist         "Danish  Communists  are  preparing  to  establish  a  colony  and  put  their 
Colony        theories  into  practice.    Nearly  $100,000  has  been  collected  and  a 

large  property  in  Eastern  Jutland,  between  Aarhus  and  Silkeborg,  will 
be  bought  and  administered  under  the  principles  of  communism.    It  is 
reported  that  part  of  the  purchase  money  is  of  Soviet  origin." 

Farm  Machinery       An  editorial  in  Farm  Implement  News  (Chicago)  for  April  21  says: 
Values        "....In  1910  the  value  of  machines  on  farms  was  placed  at  $1,265,765,- 
000.    The  next  count  was  made  in  1920  and  the  result  was 
$3,594,773,000,  showing  an  increase  of  184  per  cent.    During  that  ten- 
year  period  we  had  the  big  war  with  its  effect  on  prices  and  we  had 
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several  years  of  very  large  business  in  farm  machines  due  to  the 
necessity  for  increased  production  on  the  farm.    Five  years  later 
another  census  was  taken  and  the  value  of  equipment  on  farms,  accord- 
ing to  figures  recently  released  "by  the  census  hureau,  was  $2, 591, 703, 
000.    Here  is  sho^n  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  from  the  1920  figure. 
If  the  farm  machine  sales  had  held  up  to  normal  during  the  five-year 
period  of  1920-1924,  the  value  of  machines  on  farms  at  the  "beginning 
of  1925  would  not  have  been  materially  less  than  it  was  five  years  he- 
fore  .    It  might  have  been  more 

Pood  and  Health     An  editorial  in  The  World's  Work  for  May  says:  "A  subject 

uppermost  in  the  public  mind  to-day  is  that  of  diet  and,  therefore, 
the  article  by  Mr.  Parsons  in  this  issue  is  bound  to  be  of  great 
interest  and  perhaps  of  some  use.    The  earning  po^-'er  of  both  individ- 
ual and  group  is  dependent  upon  health,  and  we  are  recognizing  more 
and  more  that  the  capstone  of  both  health  and  efficiency  is  correct 
eating,  and  by  correct  eating  we  mean  diet  suited  to  the  individual 
needs.    We  see  widespread  indications  that  the  American  people  are 
modiiying,  if  not  radically  changing  their  diet.    The  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  the  shipments  of  lettuce  to-day  are  six  times 
the  vol-ume  of  ten  years  ago,  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  increased  demand 
for  green  vegetables  in  the  national  diet.    In  one  year  the  number  of 
carloads  of  thirty-eight  different  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
increased  by  10,000,  and  the  traffic  has  grown  so  large  that  railroads 
scramble  for  the  opportunity  to  haul  the  refrigerator  trains  of  these 
perishables.    As  another  minor  indication  of  the  trend  toward  the 
vegetable,  the  New  York  Restaurant  Owners'  Association  in  a  vote  on 
favorite  meals  found  that  the  vegetable  dinner  ranked  second,  being 
surpassed  in  popularity  only  by  corned  beef  and  cabbage~and  cabbage 
itself  is  pronounced  by  the  experts  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
vegetables  because  it  is  rich  in  vitamin  C.    The  trend  toward  the 
vegetable  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  per  capita  consumption  of  meat, 
which  was  fourteen  pounds  less  in  1925  than  in  1907.    One  immediate 
cause  of  the  increased  consmption  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  milk — 
for  the  per  capita  consmption  of  milk  has  also  been  on  the  upward 
trend — is  the  vitamin  discoveries.    The  'newer  nutrition'  has  minimized 
the  importance  of  protein  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  emphasized  that 
of  milk  and  salads. .Underneath  these  obvious  causes,  however,  a 
powerful  economic  undercurrent  may  be  discerned.    As  population  in- 
creases-, anim.al  food  becomes  expensive.    Subsistence  for  a  steer  re- 
<luires  more  acreage  than  subsistence  for  man,  and  when  man  begins  to 
look  with  a  covetous  eye  upon  land,  he  is  inclined  to  withdraw  the 
fields  allotted  to  the  animals.    Cultivation  becomes  more  and  more 
intensive.    Dairy  stock  tends  to  replace  beef  cattle;  and  ultimately 
land  devoted  to  raising  vegetables  and  fruits  proves  most  profitable. 
That  at  least  has  been  the  history  of  the  older  countries;  to  a  lesser 
extent  it  has  already  been  the  history  of  our  own  East  and  West. 
Large  areas,  formerly  devoted  to  range,  are  now  fenced.    The  Middle 
West  has  been  swinging  into  dairying  to  a  considerable  degree;  and  in 
the  more  thickly  settled  regions  horticulture  is  proving  supreme. 
Thus,  there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  man's  pocketbook  and 
his  [palate. " 
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Freight  Rates        An  editorial  in  The  Field  Illustrated  for  May  says:  "Efforts 
for  Horses  are  "being  made  to  have  the  half-rate,  granted  hy  railroads  serving 
Kentuclsy,  to  shippers  of  pedigreed  cattle,  apply  also  to  pedigreed 
horses,  which  would  mean  that  owners  of  Thorough"bred,  Standardbred, 
Hackney,  Percheron,  Clydesdale  and  other  recognized  breeds  could 
ship  horses  from  New  England  to  Kentucky  or  between  any  points  in 
the  East  at  half -rate,  if  they  were  shipped  in  less  than  carload 
lots  and  suitable  evidence  of  their  pure  breeding  was  submitted  at 
the  time  of  shipment.    This  rate  nowi' applies  on  purebred  horses 
shipped  for  breeding  purposes  in  all  territory  east  of  Salt  Lake  City 
With  the  exception  of  the  Southern  Freight  Association  territory 
which  includes  Kentucky  and  a  part  of  Vii^inia  on  the  north. 
Frank  W.  Harding,  the  energetic  and  efficient  general  manager  of 
the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders*  Association,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  Was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  obtained  the  concessions 
already  granted,  which  includes  Maryland  and  the  northern  part  of 
Virginia,  aad  great  credit  is  due  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
progressive  step.    Wayne  B.  Dinsmore,  secretary  of  the  Horse  Associa- 
tion of  America,  who  is  usually  found  back  of,  and  freOluently  the 
central  figure  in,  siovements  for  the  betterment  of  the  horse  industry, 
is  Working  with  breeders  everyjshere  to  make  the  half  rate  effective 
throTjghout  the  country;    Concessions  that  encourage  constructive 
breeding  of  various  types  of  e^uines  ought  to  be  approved  without 
delay. 

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  May  4  says: 

"Florida  citrus  f^it  growers  have  realized,  in  several  years  past, 
that  there  is  urgent  and  imperative  call  for  better  marketing,  by 
which  is  meant  more  businesslike  marketing  of  their  products  if  their 
great  industry  ie  to  survive  and  be  maintained  on  a  paying  basis. 
They  see  the  quantity  of  fruit  being  produced  increasing  annually 
through  increased  grove  acreage  coming  into  production,  with  com- 
paratively little  done,  that  is  thoroughly  practical,  to  market  the 
increasing  crops  of  oranges  and  grapefruit.    That  growers  are  alarmed 
because  of  the  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves  goes  without 
saying.    That  some  of  them,  at  least,  are  seriously  concerned  and  are 
searching  for  some  practical  way  by  which  to  relieve  the  situation 
and  at  the  same  time  save  their  very  important  industry  is  very 
evident ... .This  Florida  citrus  fruit  situation^  that  has  puzzled  the 
best  brains  of  Florida's  most  enterprising  fruit  growers,  has  reached 
Washington,  has  interested  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  of- 
ficial and  very  Capable  head,  Hon.  William  M.  Jardine,  recently  called 
Florida's  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  the  National  Capital  for  a 
conference,  out  of  which  has  come  an  invitation  to  Florida  citrus  fruit 
growers  to  send  a  representative  conmittee  for  a  further  conference 
with  Mr.  Jardine,  who  offers  his  services  and  that  of  the  Government 
Department  over  which  he  presides  in  behalf  of  developing  some  practi- 
cal plan  by  which  relief  may  come  to  the  Florida  citnus  fruit  industry. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Mayo,  on  his  return  from  Washington,  went 
before  the  Pruitman' s  Club,  in  Orlando,  and  presented  Secretary 
Jardine' s  invitation.    Feeling  that  the  club  should  get  direct  from 
Secretary  Jardine  the  plan  he  has  to  propose.  Commissioner  Mayo  did 
not  disclose  what  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary has  to  propose  by  way  of  assisting  Florida  citrus  fruit  growers 
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to  a  solution  of  their  very  serious  problem.    However,  Commissioner 
Mayo  gave  the  Fruitman' s  Club  such  assurance  of  Secretary  Jardine's 
practical  interest  in  the  matter  that  the  club  at  once  designated 
certain  members  to  act  as  a  committee  to  go  to  Washington,  as  soon 
as  can  be  arranged,  to  hear  from  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture what  he  has  to  propose*    It  is  just  possible  that  out  of  this 
Conference,  and  others  that  may  be  held,  great  good  will  come.  Let 
it  be  so  hoped,  at  least..*." 


Section  4 

MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products        May  9;    Top  price  of  hogs  at  Chicago  to-day  is  $10.30  or  60^ 
less  compared  with  a  week  ago.    Beef  steers  and  heifers  were  mostly 
steady  to  15<f;  lower,  while  coWs  advanced  10^  to  35i^.    Heavy  calves 
Were  steady,  vealers  advanced  2b(p,  stockers  and  feeders  sharing  the 
advance . 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  75^5  to  $1.25  lower  closing 
at  $6.50  to  $6,75  per  barrel  in  eastern  markets  and  $5.25  to  $5.50 
f.o.b.  Hastings.    Best  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  Klondike  strawberries 
$1  to  $1.50  lower  at  $2  to  $3  per  24-quart  crate  in  midwestern 
markets;  $1.75  to  $2  f.o.b,  Judsonia,  Arkansas.    Texas  yellow  Bermuda 
onions  25^  to  40(^  lower  at  $2.50  to  $3  per  standard  CEate  in  consuming 
centers;  mostly  $2.25  f.o.b.  Laredo.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  firm 
selling  mostly  $3,50  to  $4  per  barrel  in  leading  markets;  few  sales 
$3.25  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter?    New  York  44^;  Chicago  42(^; 
Philadelphia  45^;  Boston  44f(^. 

Grain  prices  quoted  May  9;    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.44  to  $1.53,    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.44.    No. 2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.47;  Kansas  City  $1.36  to  $1.45.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
79<^;  Minneapolis  S6<^;  Kansas  City  85^if.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  50^; 
Minneapolis  48^;  Kansas  City  dOi . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  21  points,  closing  at  15.06^  per  lb.    May  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  24  points,  closing  at 
15.44(;^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  25  points, 
closing  at  15.38^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Industrials  and       Average  closing  price  May  9,  May  7,  May  8,  1926 

Railroads  20  Industrials  168.15  167.94  140.23 

20  R.R. stocks  133.55  134.08  106.27 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  May  10.) 


'Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Aj»ricuJtare  f»r  the  parposs  of  prescuiSfng  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reUected  in  tlvs  press  on  matters  aflecling  airieultiire,  porSk»«lar!y  in  its  eewnoinsc  as^ts.  ResponsSf^!ity,appr«va] 
.ir  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  qiaoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  inteiat  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  iniportunce. 
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CHICAGO  BOARD  TO  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Three  members  of  the 

TRY  MEMBERS       Board  of  Trade,  John  Kellogg/ George  E.  Thompson  and  Killian  V.R. 

Nicol,  all  officials  or  former  officials  of  the  Armour  Grain 
Company,  T?fere  ordered  yesterday  to  face  trial  "before  the  Board 
on  May  20,  on  charges  of  dishonest  and  dishonorahle  condtict  and  had  faith.... At 
the  same  time  it  Tv-as  made  kno'vn  that  Kellcgg's  new  venture,   the  Kellogg-Stratfeon 
Company,  which  he  organized  after  the  Armoiir  Grain  Company  had  been  suspended 
from  all  privileges  of  the  hoard,  will  not  he  permitted  trading  privileges  un- 
til after  the  trial.. . 

A  New  York  dispatch  says:  "A,  sharp  increase  in  trading  in  grain  futures 
on  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  and  a  jump  in  the  price  of  seats  on  this  ex- 
ezchange,  has  resulted  this  week  from  the  threatened  legislative  restrictions 
on  the  operations  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.     The  increase  in  trading  is  due 
to  a  diversion  of  husiness  from.  Chicago,  according  to  a  statement  issued  yes- 
terday by  W.C.Rossman,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange." 


RADIO  WAVE  ALLOCATION     The  press  to-day  reports;  "Within  10  days  an  entirely 
NEARLY  READY      new  and  different  scheme  for  allocation  of  radio  broadcasting 
stations  in  the  United  States  will  be  laid  before  the  radio 
listening  public  and  broadcasters  of  the  Nation,    From  the  present 
network  of  something  more  than  700  broadcasters,   scattered  through  the  broad- 
casting spectrum  within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  not  more  than  350  stations 
are  expected  to  emerge  with  exclusive  wave  lengths.     Some  of  these  must  be  con- 
solidated and  merged  to  meet  the  plan  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  that  no 
more  in  the  future  shall  there  be  confusion  in  the  wave  lengths  of  the  air  " 


FLOOD  SITUATION  A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says;  "The 

Baj'-ou  des  Glaises  levee  line  is  still  holding,  but  the  margin  of 
safety  is  as  slender  as  a  silken  thread.    Only  a  miracle  can 
save  the  situation,  which  involves  the  in-Andation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  fertile  sugar  and  cotton  lands  and  the  homes  of  more  than  100,000 
people.    The  crest  of  the  Red  River  is  now  hours  instead  of  days  away,  while  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Atchafalaya  are  backwatering  with  titanic  force  against  the 
Bayou  des  Glaises  embankments,   the  onlj--  remaining  barrier  against  the  three 
crests,  the  Red,   tlie  Arkansas  and  the  Mississippi,  now  converging  on  southern 
Louisiana.    Reports  from  the  Bayou  des  Glaises  battleground  to  former  Governor 
John  M.  Parker,  the  flood  relief  director  for  Louisiana,   indicate  the  desperate 
situation' in  the  Avoyelles  sectc?,  where  more  than  5,000  men  are  struggling  to 
hold  back  the  flood  torrents  assaulting  the  levees  behind  which  so  m.any  thousands 
of  people  await  the  d.ecision  which  means  home  and  property,  and  jsrhaps  life 
itself,  to  a  multitude  of  them...." 

A  Natchez,  Miss.,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  protection  levee  back  of 
Vidalia, La. ,  opposite  Natchez,  broke  yesterday  afternoon  and  backwater  is  rapidly 
approaching  the  town.  The  break  occurred  when  sand  bags  filling  a  bridge  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  embankment  were  blown  out....." 
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Cotton  and  An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  Stin  for  May  10  says;  "Increased 

the  Floods  use  and  rising  demand  have  "been  gradually  lifting  the  price  of 

cotton,  k.. No  permanent  significance  can  "be  attached  to  the  effect 
of  such  a  disaster  as  the  flood,  which  threatens  materially  to  reduce 
cotton  production.    But  there  is  significance  in  the  increased  ah- 
sorption  of  cotton  through  new  uses  found  for  it  and  in  the  research 
heing  conducted  further  to  exploit  its  possihle  utility.    These  de- 
velopments are  directly  traceable  to  the  low  price  caused  by  over- 
production in  the  past  two  years.    When  complaint  is  made  that  plant- 
ers lose  money  when  cotton  goes  "beloTr  30  cents,  reference  is  to  the 
high-cost  planter.     Cost  to  the  prodiicer  operating  on  the  rich  soil 

j.  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  with  improved  machinery  and  manual  labor  re- 

duced to  a  minimum,  is  a  different  thing  from  cost  to  the  tenant  farm- 
er with  his  mule  and  ten  acres.     There  are  thousands  of  the  latter. 
They  constitute  the  real  cotton  problem.    There  are  no  ascertained 
limits  to  ultimate  world  cons-umption  of  cotton  at  a  price.    Not  so 
long  ago  there  was  fear  that  the  South' s  supremacy  in  the  commodity 

;  was  being  menaced  by  the  high  price  of  it.    Demonstration  that  modern 

methods,  scientific  cultivation  and  more  brains  and  business  judgment 
can  raise  cotton  at  a  cost  which  a  few  years  ago  seemed  to  spell  ruin 
has  eliminated  this  menace.    But  in  the  process  the  uneconomic  pro- 
ducer is  being  driven  out  of  the  field.     It  is  a  trying  ordeal,  but 
an  unescapable  one  if  the  South  is  to  continue  to  dominate  world 
cotton  markets. ..." 

Flooded  Area  An  editorial  in  "iChe  Wall  Street  Journal  for  May  10  says;  "It 

Rehabilitation    is  to  be  assumed  that  the  relatively  well-to-do  States  of 

Illinois,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  will  be  able  to  finance  the  re- 
habilitation of  their  flooded  areas.     The  problem,  however,  may  be- 
come an  impossible  one  to  face  without  assistance  from  outside  so 
far  as  MississixDpi,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  are  concerned.    The  cost 
of  such  rehabilitation  can  easily  be  exaggerated,  exactly  as  it  was 
not  perceived  in  the  case  of  the  Florida  hurricane  that  the  damage 
was  largely  superficial.     Original  estimates  there  were  five  times 
the  reality. ...  It  is  comforting  to  think  that  as  the  waters  subside 
the  damage  may  prove  to  be  more  readily  remediable  than  might  seem 
possible  to  people  who  see  a  photograph  of  a  boundless  waste  of 
waters,  and  do  not  realize  that  the  land  is  still  underneath  and  will 
emerge  in  due  course...." 

Irish  Linen  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  May  8  from  Belfast  says; 

Prices         "Superflax  seed,  which,  it  is  said,  may  make  linen  as  cheap  as 

cotton  goods,  is  nearing  perfection  in  experiments  conducted  by  the 
Ulster  Linen  Research  Association,  cooperating  with  the  British  and 
Ulster  Gcvern-aents.     The  new  seed  now  produces  tow  double  the  length 
of  ordinary  flax.     The  tow  also  is  without  the  troublesome  sticky 
substances  which  necessitate  the  present  expensive  hand  process  in 
preparing  the  raw  material  for  market.    It  can  easily  be  worked  by 
machinery,  it  is  said,  thus  eliminating  the  great  numbers  of  hand 
workers  now  engaged.    Two  thousand  acres  in  Ulster  and  a  tract  in 
Somerset,  England,  will  be  planted  to  the  new  seed  this  year  and 
preparations  are  under  way  to  introduce  it  in  the  Dakotas  and  some 
of  the  Western  American  States,  to  see  how  it  will  flourish  there...." 
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Jewish  Farmer         The  Hew  York  Tiniss  of  May  9  reports  that  the  Jewish  A^ri-- 
Prizes         cultural  Society  has  announced  an  off  sr  of  prizos  for  Jevrich  fas."3rs 
in  this  cc^intry.    Ten  closses  of  pri:^es,  each  cljss  aggregating  $-jO 
in  awards,  are  offered.     The  classes  include  crop  diversification, 
work  ai^;a-'nst  poultry  diseases,  dairying  and  general  i arming,  fruit 
farming,  toys'  wo.vk  on  the  home  farm,  girls*  vfork  on  the  home  farm, 
wcnQn''~s  work  on  the  home  farm,   sanitary  conditions,  community  welfare 
and  an  f^ssay  contest  on  suhjects  rela.ted  to  farming. 

Lahor  and  "Lahor  Gets  the  Milk  Habit"  is  the  title  of  an  article  hy 

Milk  H.E.McIntyre  in  Management  for  May.    The  author  says  in  part: 

•'Maniu acturing  and  milk  production  are  the  two  greatest  industries 
in  Tvisconsin.     The  smoke  stack  and  the  silo  are  the  twin  towers  of 
prosperity  in  this  State.    In  the  factory  region  of  eastern  Wisconsin 
are  found  the  greatest  fluid  milk  producing  farms  of  the  State,  and 
there  is  more  net  profit  in  selling  fluid  milk  for  the  farmer  than 
in  turning  milk  into  butter  and  cheese.     The  T/Jisconsin  Manufacturers' 
Association  has  fostered  a  successful  campaign  to  install  milk  ser- 
vice for  employees  daring  working  hours,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
factories  are  also  inserting  'milk  for  health'  :i:essages  in  the  pay 
envelopes  at  least  once  a  month.     Individually,   this  new  idea  in 
management  gives  health  and  strength  to  the  workers  and  staves  off 
fatigue,  thus  promcbing  hetter  morale  and  sounder  working  conditions. 
Collectively,  the  factories  in  this  alliance  are  patronizing  a  "branch 
of  the  industry  which  consumes  a  large  share  of  their  varied  commodi- 
ties in  the  nearhy  home  markets.    Being  thus  economically  sound  and 
diplomatically  advisable,  the  shrewd  manager  willingly  adopted  the 
milk  service  idea.    And  now  he  finds  it  promotes  regularity  in  du- 
ties and  decreases  idleness,   sickness  and  inefficiency  among  thou- 
sands of  his  employees.     Started  as  a  manifestation  of  the  slogan, 
'Farm  and  factory  must  prosper  together, ?  the  milk  service  campaign 
has  had  more  than  a  year's  te"5t,  with  results  altogether  encouraging 
and  illuminating  to  even  the  most  skeptical  managers.     Two  of  the 
largest  factories  in  Wisconsin,  the  All is- Chalmers  and  the  Seaman 
Body  Corporation,  are  absolutely  ' sold'  on  the  idea  dad  would  not 
return  to  the  milkless  era  of  factory  management...." 

Latin-Anerican       An  editorial  in  The  T^all  Street  Journal  for  May  9  says:  "Latin 
Relations    Anerica  may  soon  become  a  two-billion  dollar  market  for  goods  from 
the  United  States.     This  statement  is  made  by  the  export  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Mills,   spealiing  before  the  Pan  Anerican  Commercial  Con- 
ference.    If  his  prediction' comes  true,  those  countries  will  be  as 
important  to  us  as  all  of  Europe.     Our  exports  to  Europe  in  the 
calendar  year  1926  amounted  to  $2,310,000,000,  while  those  to  Latin 
America  were  $872,000,000.    But  the  trade  with  Latin  America  has 
increased  at  a  marvelous  rate.    Mr.  Coolidge,  when  speaking  before 
the  same  body,  brought  out  the  fact  that  in  the  past  ten  years  our 
export  and  import  trade  with  Latin  America  had  almost  trebled.  The 
speaker  quoted  may  well  look  for  a  continuation  of  increasing  trade. 
What  is  of  signal  importance  is  the  fact  that  Latin  America  will 
take  mosltly  manufactured  goods.     As  we  export  foodstuffs,  raw  materials 
and  m.anufactured  goods,  we  need  both  Europe  and  all  America  for  our 
varied  markets.    We  can  not  afford  to  overlook  one  for  the  other.  Our 
selfish  interests  lie  in  the  development  and  welfare  of  both.  Y/ith 
increased  transportation  facilities  in  the  Latin  American  countries 
and  the  development  of  their  resources,   there  is  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  they  can  in  the  future  greatly  increase  their  purchases  of 
manufactured  goods . . . • " 
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Mississippi  An  editorial  in  'The  New  York  Tinnes  of  May  8  says:  '-It  is  to 

River  Problem    he  hoped  that  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  directed  cy 

President  Conlidge  to  reporl:  'by  Oct.  1  on  flood  prevention,  will  give 
the  Nation  more  than  the  expected  vindication  of  the  levee  systom 
and  more  than  the  familiar  suggestions  for  the  completion  and  strength- 
ening of  that  system.     The  protection  of  the  lov?er  valley  by  means 
of  spillT^ays  must  he  considered  anew  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
gained  "by  blasting  a  crevasse  at  Caernarvon  to  save  New  Orleans.  If 
the  course  of  the  river  is  not  materially  changed  for  the  worse  hy 
this  enforced  er^perimcnt,  if  the  old  bed  is  not  clogged  with  silt  to 
the  degree  freely  predicted  in  the  past,  spillways  may  .justify 
themselves.    Perhaps  it  may  he  impossible  by  Oct.  1  to  indorse  or 
condemn  such  artificial  outlets  because  sufficient  evidence  has  not 
accximulated  at  Caernarvon,  in  which  case  we  must  wait  for  the  verdict 
of  the  Spillways  Board,  created  by  act  of  Congress  last  year  for  the 
express  purpose  of  deciding  whether  or  not  one  or  more  spillways  should 
be  built  between  Old  River,  200  miles' north  of  New  Orleans,  and  the 
Gulf — the  only  stretch  of  the  river  to  which  this  method  of  flood 
control  is  applicable.    Puliy  $200,000,000  has  been  spent  since  the 
eighteenth  century  on  levees  and  bank  revetments'— a  system  of  pro- 
tection which  engineers  almost  unanimously  regard  as  the  only  one 
worthy  of  serious  thoiight  and  yet  one  which  has  failed  time  and  time 
again. ., .This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  economic  questions  which 
must  be  fearlessly  answered.     The  rate  of  levee  construction  is  now 
dependent  on  the  ability  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  raise  one 
dollar  for  every  two  dollars  appropriated  by  Congress,  practically 
all  the  levee  districts  have  strained  their  financial  resources  to 
the  breaking  point... have  even  imposed  taxes  based  on  an  anticipated 
population  growth.    How  can  these  communities  pay  their  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  higher,  mere  massive,  and  therefore  more  expensive  levees 
that  will  surely  be  reccmmended?     If  the  Federal  Goverrjnent  is  to 
assume  the  additional  harden,   it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  much 
money  has  been  spent,  often  render  political  pressure,  in  protecting 
lands  at  a  cost  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  financial  return  in 
crops.... The  commission  must  reckon  with  the  growth  of  conviction 
of  well-informed  engineers  that  it  would  be  v'iser  to  permit  the 
Mississippi  in  its  periods  of  flood  to  roam  untrammeled  over  lands 
not  worth  protecting.     The  river  is  a  series  of  basins  into. which 
excess  water  naturally  flows.     Converted  into  forest  land,  from  three 
to  five  million  acres  in  these  basins  would  net  a  far  higher  return 
in  tim.ber  than  is  now  possible  in  crops  and  would  serve  at  the  same 
tim.e  as  a  relief  area.    This  is  not  a  plea  for  reforestation  as  a 
means  of  flood  control,  but  an  argument  for  enabling  some  land  subject 
to  flood  to  pa}''  for  itself.     Louisiana  recognizes  the  advantages  of 
such  a  policy  by  relieving  timberland  from  the  pajmaent  of  taxes." 

Rabbi tvRai sing       Recent  years  have  shown  a  marked  increase  of  interest  in  'uhe 
in  Canada    commercial  raising  of  I'abbits  in  Canada,  according  to  a  survey  just 
made  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.    A  bulletin  issued  by  this 
railwaj'"  points  out  that  rabbit  raising,  while  not  a  new  pursuit  to 
the  Dominion,  gained  its  greatest  impetus  since  the  war  through  the 
rising  prices  for  fur  and  meat,  and  through  the  perfection  of  new 
breeds.    Authorities  accordingly  believe  that  the  industry  can  be 
profitably  expanded  in  Canada,   the  fundamental  argument  being  that 
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rabbit  peltry  is  in  stately  and  gro-A'in.^  a.em.nd,  and  that  Canada,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  rar-bearers,  can,  by  rear^on  of  her  climate, 
produce  a  stronger  animal  ri  ch  a  superior  cla-os  of  ivj.' . 

Scandinavian  A  Stockiiolm,  ST7odan,  dispatch  U^:/  8  sazrr. ;  "An  agrcsment  to 

Viood  Pulp    curtail  this  yearns  oiitpu^  of  ?.'ood  pu.lp  by  200,000  long  ton;^,  or 
more  than  one-third,  has  been  si^^^ned  by  retire seatati^'es  of  the 
Swedish  and  NorwegiaD.  ^^ood  pulp  indn&t.rios.    The  reduction  was  ordered 
on  account  of  the  U-nsa'^is^f  aero  cry  condition  of  the  pnescnt  market. 
The  output  previously  had  beer,  estirr.ated  at  .-,5:', GOO  tons  from  the 
Swedish  mills  and  316,000  from  Norway." 


MiOviST  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Uay  10:    Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $6  to  $6.75  per 
barrel  in  most  city  markets,  top  of  $7.50  in  Boston  and  Chicago. 
Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $3  to  $3,35  per  100  pounds  in  eastern 
cities;  bulk  stock  mostly  $3.60  f.o/o.  Presque  Isle.  Arkansas 
Klondike  strawberries  mostly  $2«?5  to  $3.?5  per  24~quart  crate  in 
leading  markets:  Ai-omas  generally  $4  to  :p5.    Virginia  Pointed  type 
cabbage  $4  to  $5  per  barrel  crate  in  eastern  cities.  ■  Texas  Yellow 
Bermuda  onions  $2.75  to  $3.25  per  standard  crate  in  consuming  cen- 
ters. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  to-day  is  $10.50.    Beef  steers 
choice  $12.50  to  $13.90;  heifers,  good  a.-i  choice  $9  to  $11;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $7.25  to  $9.50;  low  cutter  and  cutter  $4.75  to 
$6.25;  vealers,  medj.un  to  choice  $10  to  $13^40;  heavy  calves  medium 
to  choice  $7.50  to  $9.50;  stocker  and  feeders  common  to  choice 
$7.25  to  $:!0;  fat  lambs  mediun-i  to  choice,  $13.65  to  $16.^5;  yearling 
wethers,  medium  to  choice  $11,75  to  $14.75;  fat  ewes,  common  to  • 
choice  $5.75  to  $8.50. 

Grain  prices  quoted  May  10 j    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.42  to  $1.52.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.42.    No. 2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.44;  Kansas  City  $.1.36  to  $1.46.    No, 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  80^;  Minneapolis  83^°,  Kansas  City  85^-;  No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  5Q(^\  Minneapolis  48ci  Kansas  City  49^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  6  points,  closing  at  15.12<f  per  lb.    May  future 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  3  points,  closing 
at  15,47/,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  were  up  7  points, 
closing  at  15.45/.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and 

Eailroads  Average  closing  price  May  10,      May  9,      May  10,1926 

20  Industrials  168.25  ,      163.15  133.87 

20  E.R.   stocks  133.76        133,55  106.00 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  May  11.) 


Prepared  in  the  I^njtcd  States  Departeieaii:.  of  AsricuHwre  for  tbr  purpope  of  presenting  nil  shades  cf  opinion  as 
refleck'd  in  ihe  press  ok  mattei-s  affecting  a^ricid^-ire,  particulady  in  its  cconoajic  aspects.  P.espousibtHty,  approval 
or  disapprnva!,  for  viev.-E  and  opisiions  quoted  if.  expressly  discSai-mcd.  The  intent  is  to  reScct  accurately  the 
netvs  of  importance. 
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FLOOD  CONDITIONS          A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Mississippi  flood 
waters  reassembling  from  the  northeastern  Louisiana  lowlands  to 
advance  upon  the  south  central  portion  of  the  State  last  night, 
still  had  failed  to  find  a  penetrable  spot  in  the  levee  along  the  Bayou  des 
Glaises  sector ... .Naval  aviators  who  flew  over  the  levee  reported  at  Baton  Rouge 
late  yesterday  that  the  fight  to  save  the  levee  had  practically  been  lost  as 
the  water  had  reached  the  topping  boards  behind  which  workmen  were  placing 
sandbags.    The  aviators  reported  they  saw  no  other  danger  spots  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  Atchafalaya  River,  Old  River,  or  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
from  the  Old  River  to  Baton  Rouge  " 

The  press  to-day  reports  further  that  at  Baton  Rouge  yesterday  Secretary 
Hoover,  in  conference  with  Governor  Simpson  and  former  Governor  John  M.  Parker, 
Director  of  Flood  Relief  for  Louisiana,  was  informed  that  not  fewer  than 
25,000  farms  in  northeastern  Louisiana  are  under  water  and  that  out  of  the  more 
than  1,500,000  acres  involved  between  800,000  and  1,000,000  was  land  in  culti- 
vation.   The  rest  of  the  inundated  territory  is  mainly  woodlands,  one  stretch 
of  more  than  80,000  being  a  game  presea^ve  that  until  the  coming  of  the  deluge 
was  one  of  the  finest  game  centers  on  the  continent.    The  flood  disaster  figures 
submitted  to  Mr.  Hoover  include  all  of  the  parishes  of  Tensas,  Madison  and 
Concordia,  the  combined  acreage  of  which  is  1,273,600.    In  addition,  it  was  de- 
clared that  two-thirds  of  East  Carroll,  two-thirds  of  Ouachita  and  a  vast  area 
in  Avoyelles  was  buried  beneath  the  flood  waters.    There  are  from  5,000  to 
10,000  acres  in  Eastern  Rapides,  40,000  acres  in  Natchitoches,  84,000  acres  in 
Franklin  and  more  than  25,000  acres  of  cultivated  lands  in  East  Carroll  included 
in  the  great  inland  lake,  and  practically  all  of  this  is  in  addition  to  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  timber  lands  in  the  path  of  the  flood  torrents. 

The  report  says;  "Following  his  conference  with  Governor  Simpson  and 
Mr.  Parker,  Secretary  Hoover  approved  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Louisiana  farmers  who  have  been  rendered  destitute  as  a  result  of  the  flood 
disaster.    The  plan  calls  for  a  rehabilitation  committee  in  each  parish.  It 
is  the  program  of  Mr.  Hoover  to  put  every  man  back  on  his  farm  immediately  the 
flood  waters  recede.    The  Red  Cross- will  supply  the  farmers  with  seeds  and  the 
banks  will  handle  the  financial  feature  of  the  program...." 


METRIC  SYSTEM  The  press  to-day  states  that  adoption  of  the  metric  system 

URGED  AT  CON-  of  weights  and  measures  as  a  means  to  facilitate  their  trade  with 
FEEIENCE  Latin-America  was  urged  on  United  States  exporters  and  importers 

in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  closing  session  of  the  second 
Pan-American  conference  on  standardization  yesterday  in  the  Pan- 
American  Union  building. at  Washington,    EVery  country  in  Latin  America  usefl 
the  metric  system,  it  was  pointed  out  by  advocates  of  the  system,  who  declared 
the  United  States  was  one  of  the  few  countries  still  using  the  English  measure- 
ment system. 
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The  Wisconsin  Farmer  for  April  28  says:  "The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Cooperation,  which  will  be  held  at  Northwestern  University, 
Chicago,  beginning  June  20,  is  an  event  of  such  importance  that 
Wisconsin  cooperatives  should  avail  themselves  of  its  nearness  and 
send  large  delegations  there.    The  dates  of  the  conference  are 
June  20  to  July  16.    The  first  week  will  talce  up  problems  of  market- 
ing grain,  cotton  and  tobacco.    The  second  week  will  discuss  co- 
operative problems  in  selling  livestock  and  wool.    The  third  week 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  Wisconsin,  for  it  will  discuss  problems 
of  milk  and  dairy  cooperative  organizations.    The  chairman  for  this 
week  will  be  R.W.Balderston,  of  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers  at 
Philadelphia.    The  fourth  week  \pill  handle  problems  of  marketing 
perishable  fruits,  vegetables  and  poultry  " 

Business  Divided  business  conditions  are  seen  by  the  American  Bankers 

Conditions  Association  Journal,  which  says  in  its  monthly  business  review: 

"The  month  of  May  finds  the  major  factors  in  the  business  situation 
divided  as  to  favorable  and  unfavorable,  with  some  elements  not  yet 
sufficiently  developed  to  admit  classification.    The  steel  industry 
reached  in  March  the  largest  output  for  any  month  in  history,  rep- 
resenting a  20  per  cent  gain  over  the  curtailed  operations  in 
January,  but  during  April  plant  schedules  were  again  reduced  and 
outlook  is  for  lighter  business  through  the  s-ummer.    The  building 
industry  also  has  the  distinction  of  establishing  in  March  a  new 
high  record  for  all  time.    The  upward  turn  came  aft§r  two  months 
of  relatively  low  contract  voItoeb.    Increase  in  demand  for  auto- 
mobiles was  announced  by  dealers  and  manufacturers  last  month. 
Orders  Justify  the  belief  that  the  buying  season  is  about  to  climb 
to  a  high  point.    There  is  distinct  uneasiness  regarding  the  plans 
of  William  Durant  and  what  his  announced  drive  will  develop  into. 
This,  with  the  plans  of  Ford  still  unannounced,  has  unquestionably 

proved  a  business  drawback  in  the  automobile  industry  Commercial 

mortality  in  the  first  quarter  of  1927  showed  a  considerable  increase, 
with  a  total  of  6,643  failures.    The  number  is  9.2  per  cent  above  that 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1926,  and  has  been  exceeded  only  in  the 
first  quarters  of  1922  and  1915,  which  were  years  of  depression.  In 
considering  present  figures  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
larger  numbers  now  in  business.    The  record  of  indebtedness  for  the 
quarter  shows  a  rise  of  almost  44  per  cent  over  the  same  quarter  of 
1926.    The  floods  and  tornadoes  in  the  Middle  West  are  unsettling 
factors,  and  the  effect  on  the  business  sittiation  can  not  yet  be 
measured  accurately.    In  many  instances  it  will  be  too  late  when  the 
waters  have  receded  to  make  a  crop.    Here  is  a  problem  of  grave 
national  importance.    The  cotton  loss  will  go  into  millions  of 
dollars,  as  the  flood  zones  include  the  very  finest  cotton  in  the 
Southern  States.    The  agricultural  loss  may  go  as  high  as  $1,000,000,- 
000.    The  lumber  industry  will  suffer  a  loss  running  into  the 
millions.    Again  there  is  the  merckntile  loss  in  cities  and  towns 
from  St. Louis  to  New  Orleans.    The  damage  to  buildings  and  the  loss 
of  buying  power  and  the  money  damage,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
best  posted  men  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  will  exceed  $1,000,000,- 
000." 
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Butter  An  editorial  in  Batter,  Cheese  &  Egg  Journal  for  April  27 

Marketing    says:  "We  can  not  understand  why  so  many  creamery  managers  fail  to 
build  up  regular  outlets  for  the  product  of  their  creameries.  When 
we  say  'regular  outlets*  we  mean  definite  markets  for  their  "butter. 
Putting  the  "butter  in  tu'bs  and  throwing  it  on  the  open  market  is 
not  supplying  a  regular  outlet.     It  may  "be  a  regular  v/ay  of  getting 
rid  of  the  "butter  but  the  identity  of  the  butter  is  lost  entirely. 
The  advantage  that  many  creameries  enjoy  over  their  competitors  lies 
in  the  fact  that  their  butter  is  put  on  the  market  under  a  tradeisark 
brand  and  buyers  have  learned  to  appreciate  that  brand  for  what  it 
is  worth.    Good  butter  of  uniform  quality,  put  out  under  such  a  brand, 
soon  builds  up  regular  outlets  and  a  creamery  enjoying  such  outlets 
has  a  distinct  advantage  over  its  competitor  thst  does  not  enjoy 
such  a  market." 

City  Planning        Increased  values  as  well  as  beauty  were  put  forward  as  the 
objective  of  city  planning  and  zoning  by  John  Ihlder,  manager  of 
the  civic  development  department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  an  address  at  Washington  yesterday  before  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning,     "So  far,"  said  Mr.  Ihlder, 
"city  planning  and  zoning  have  resulted  almost  universally  in  - 
increased  values,  not  only  for  the  community  as  a  whole,  but  also 
for  the  properties  immediately  affected.    City  planning  has  brought 
increased  facilities  at  a  reduced  expense  compared  with  what  similar 
facilities  would  have  cost  under  the  old  haphazard  method.  Zoning, 
too,  has  increased  real  values  though  it  has  curbed  the  imagination 
of  the  speculators. .. .But  there  is  another  phase  of  city  planning," 
said  Mr,  Ihlder,  "which  is  just  beginning  to  appear  and  which  will 
cause  us  some  concern.    Largely  because  of  the  increase  of  automobile 
traffic  we  must  provide  thoroughfares  which  will  carry  not  only 
continuous  streams  of  vehicles,  but  many  heavy  vehicles. ...  The  only 
solution  offered  is  a  redesign  of  such  highways.    They  should  be  so 
broad  that  they  can  provide  for  at  least  three  roads;  one  in  the 
center  for  through  traffic,  one  on  either  side,  separated  from  the 
center  road  by  a  strip  of  grass  and  trees,  which  will  serve  the 
abutting  property;  and  then,  in  residence  districts,  the  houses  must 
be  set  back  behind  generous  front  yards.    This  will  be  costly,  but 
the  alternative  of  unused  or  blighted  properties  paying  a  minimum 
of  taxes,  will  be  more  costly." 

Dairy  Industry       An  editorial  in  Butter,  Cheese  & -Egg  Journal  for  April  37 
says: "... .The  economic  system  governing  the  dairy  business  is  just 
as  clearly  defined  as  in  any  other  business;  it  is  just  as  dependent 
upon  the  general  trend  of  business  as  the  average  industry.  The 
present  order  of  conditions  is  natural;  it  is  the  result  of  growth — 
growth  in  this  industry  and  in  proven  methods  and  growth  of  the 
general  economic  system, ...As  market  conditions  permit  from  time  to 
time,  there  can  be  occasional  reductions  here  and  there,  but  the 
dairy  industry  can  never  return  to  the  shape  it  had  in  its  youth 
without  wrecking  the  structure.    Folks  who  buy  dairy  products  should 
be  made  to  see  it  that  way — to  see  What  this  structure  means  to  the 
safeguarding  of  their  health.    When  they  understand  it,  they  should 
be  the  last  to  ask  for  the  return  of  the  old  order  of  things — from 
milk  sold  at  five  cents  a  quart  and  butter  at  25  cents  a  pound." 
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Fertilizer  The  American  Fertilizer  for  April  30  saysJ  "As  the  season  in 

in  the  South    the  South  draws  to  a  close  reports  indicate  that  the  fertilizer 
tonnage  throughout  the  Cotton  States  has  heen  larger  than  any  one 
anticipated  a  few  months  ago.    Several  causes  have  contributed 
to  this  result.    The  price  of  mixed  fertilizers  is  abnormally  low — 
in  fact,  it  is  down  to  pre-war  figures.    More  fertilizer  has  been 
used  on  early  vegetables.    The  current  price  of  cotton  is  regarded 
more  philosophically  by  the  growers,  who  have  decided  to  ^ carry  on' 
about  as  usual.    The  fertilizer  business  will  break  no  records  in 
the  South  this  year,  but  it  might  have  been  Worse." 

Flax  Production       The  Oregon  Farmer  for  April  28  says:  "Oregon  has  no  fear  of 
a  surplus  in  flax  seed.    The  outlook  for  flax  seed  production  in 
Oregon  is  bright,  according  to  Seymour  Jones,  State  marketing  agent. 
The  United  States  produced  about  16,000,000  bushels  of  flax  seed  in 
1926,  and  consumed  approximately  40,000,000  bushels.    This  made  it 
necessary  to  import  24,000,000  bushels.    While  about  1,000  acres  of 
flax  for  seed  were  planted  in  Oregon  last  year,  the  Portland  Linseed 
Oil  works  alone  requires  the  product  of  about  50,000  acres." 

Master  Farmers        An  editorial  In  The  Ohio  Farmer  for  May  7  says:  "Ohio  is 
going  to  confer  her  highest  agricultural  honor  upon  another  group 
of  rural  citizens— the  degree  of  Master  Farmer.    We  say  Ohio  because 
every  agency  in  the  State  interested  in  agriculture  has  helped  to 
honor  those  Master  Farmers  which  were  chosen  last  year.    When  the 
medals,  emblematical  of  the  Master  Farmer  honor,  were  conferred  upon 
the  20  Master  Farmers  chosen  in  1925  men  from  all  walks  of  life 
gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  the  toil  and  devotion  that  those  20  men 
had  put  into  the'  development  of  their  farms,  homes  and  communities — 

yes,  even  the  State  itself  This  year  much  the  same  plan  will  be 

followed  in  picking  the  1927  class  of  Master  Farmers  as  was  used 
last  year.    A  score  card  changed  only  in  a  few  minor  particulars 
will  be  the  yardstick  by  which  nominees  for  the  honors  will  be 
measured.    A  similar  judging  committee  will  weigh  the  facts  about 
each  man  and  select  those  upon  whom  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 
And  the  medals  will  be  awarded  in  much  the  same  manner...." 

Oregon  Prunes        The  Oregon  Farmer  for  April  28  saysj  "Imports  of  dried  fruits 
In  Germany  at  Bremen,  Germany,  during  1926  decreased  about  28  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  3,492  short  tons  being  imported  in 
1926  and  4,877  in  1925.    Imports  from  the  United  States  were  approxi- 
mately the  same  for  both  years,  amounting  to  2,315  short  tons  in  1926 
and  2,493  tons  in  1925.    The  turnover  in  prunes  was  poor  and  prices 
showed  a  downward  tendency  until  the  middle  of  October,  due  partly 
to  shipment  of  Oregon  prunes,  which  were  on  the  Bremen  market  this 
year  for  the  first  time." 

Veteran  Loans         Loans  amounting  to  more  than  $40,000,000  have  been  made  by 

over  7,000  banks  on  the  security  of  the  adjusted  service  certificates 
issued  to  the  veterans  of  the  World  War  and  General  Frank  T.Hines, 
Director  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  estimates  that  the  total  during  the 
year  will  reach  $60,000,000,  it  is  stated  in  an  article  by 
Reuben  A.  Lewis,  jr.,  in  the  current  issue  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  Journal.    He  says;  "The  bureau  has  the  impression  that 
banks  can  handle  this  business  at  a  profit  but  banks  think  this 
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debatable.    One  national  bank  made  careful  estimates  of  the  costs  of 
handling  the  average  loan  and  concluded  that  it  could  clear  one- 
barter  of  1  per  cent  on  the  original  loan.    As  expenses  of  renew- 
ing the  loan  will  be  considerably  less,  this  business  should  show  a 
fair  profit  in  future  years.    What  is  now  an  undesirably  small  loan 
will,  within  a  few  years,  constitute  desirable  business,  especially 
as  the  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  are  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Government.    The  average  policy  has  a  cash  value  of 
$1,000  when  it  matures  in  1947.    This  year  only  $88  can  be  loaned^ 
on  the  certificate,  but  the  loan  value  increases  year  by  year  until 
their  maturity  will  require  Uncle  Sam  to  lay  his  hands  on  more  than 
two  billion  dollars  to  pay  them  off." 


Section  3 

MARKET  QUOTATIONS  . 

Farm  Products        May  11:    Florida  Spaulding  Rose/fanged  50^  to  $1.50  lower  at 
$6  to  $6,75  per  barrel  in  leading  city  markets;  top  of  $7.50  in 
Boston  and  Chicago.    Maine  racked  Green  Mountains  $3  to  $3.35  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  $2.75  to  $2*85  f .o.b. 
Presque  Isle.    Strawberries  irreg^alar.    Arkansas  Klondikes  $2.75 
to  $3.75  per  24-quart  crate  in  midwestern  markets;  dealers  asking 
mostly  around  $3  f.o.b.  Judsonia.    Tennessee  and  Arkansas  Aromas 
mostly  $4  to  $5.    Texas  yellow  Bermuda  onions  25^*  to  35^  lower  at 
$2.50  to  $3  per  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  $2  to  $2.15 
f.o.b.  Laredo.    Cabbage  firm  in  midwestern  markets;  unsettled  in 
the  East,    Mississippi  pointed  type  $5.50  to  $6,50  per  barrel  crate. 
Virginia  stock  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  1^  bushel  hamper. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $10.25  6b  50i  less 

compared  with  a  week  ago.    Prices  on  beef  steers  were  steady  to  25^ 
lower,  most  grades  showing  a  decline.    Heifers  advanced  25^,  while 
cows  were  steady  to  25(^  higher.     Vealers  and  heavy  calves  advanced 
moderately,  stockers  and  feeders  remaining  steady.    Fat  lambs  de- 
clined, yearlings  were  steady  to  25i^  higher  and  fat  ewes  steady  to 
15^  lower. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter)  New  York  42f(^;  Chicago 
4I5J;  Philadelphia  43^^;  Boston  43^. 

Grain  prices  quoted  May  11:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.41  to  $1.51.  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.42.  No. 2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.44;  Kansas  City  $1.35  to  $1.45.  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
83^;  Minneapolis  86<^;  Kansas  City  87$J .    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago 
50^;  Minneapolis  48(^;  Kansas  City  4:8^, 

Average  price  of  middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  18  points,  closing  at  14.93,^  per  lb.    May  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  17  points,  closing  at 
15,30^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  25  points, 
closing  at  15.20^,  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and 

Railroads  Average  closing  price  May  11,      May  10,  May  11,1926 

20  Industrials  167.58       168.25  130.05 

20  R.R.  stocks  133.38       133.76  106.29 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  May  12.) 


IVepsrod  iin  t';e  T.'TTirod  Stit?s  Departsnent  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  preseufsn^  all  shados  of  opinioa  as 
roflected  in  the  press  ou  laaltors  alfectiaji  agricixJiure,  p«rlieahtr?y  m  its  ecotiosfue  aspects.  Responsibility, approval 
or  dicsapprova!.  for  views  and  opiaions  tiuoted  39  cxpresHly  (Issoiairae'-i.  The  sirit'iit  is  to  reflect  accm-ately  the 
news  of  importaccc 
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FLOOD  CONDITIONS  A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  from  the 

Bayou  des  Glaises  flood  comes  word  that  the  waters  which  for  three 
weeks  have  "been  steadily  pounding  against  these  embankments,  the 
main  protection  of  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  Louisiana,  last  night  were 
flush  with  the  levee  tops  and  in  places  pburing  over  them*    Authorities  said  that 
the  "break  probahly  would  not  affect  a  large  area  and  that  most  of  the  inhabitants 
and  livestock  already  had  been  removed. 


rAEM  BOARD  EE-  The  press  to-day  reports  that  reorganization  of  the  Federal 

ORGANIZED  Farm  Loan  Board  was  completed  yesterday  with  the  appointment  of 

Eugene  Meyer,  recently  made  a  member  of  the  board,  as  Farm  Loan 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Meyer  was  former  managing  director  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation. 


ARGENTINA  BARS  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  May  13  from  Buenos  Aires  says: 

CORN  IIvIPORTS      "The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  issued  a  decree  yesterday  prohibiting 
importation  into  the  country  of  any  variety  of  corn.    This  step 
was  taken,  the  Ministry  annbunced,  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  pest  known  as  the  corn  borer  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States."  ■ 


RADIO  ASSIGNMENTS        The  Radio  Commission  announced  yesterday  that  on  or  about 
June  1,  its  new  plan  of  reallocation  of  wavelengths  will  be  put 
into  effect  in  a  manner  that  is  expected  to  lead  to  a  more  orderly 
arrangement  of  air  conditioiis.    All  stations  will  be  held  to  strict  compliance 
with  the  rules  requiring  adherence  to  assigned  power  and  channels  and  broadcasters 
will  work  \inder  sixty-day  licenses.    How  long  the  short  terra  licenses  system  will 
be  maintained  depends  altogether  upon  the  success  attained  with  the  plan  of  real- 
location.   Short  term  licenses  are  to  be  issued  to  683  stations,  many  of  which 
will  be  required  to  function  by  pairs  and  in  some  cases  in  triplicate  on  the  same 
channels.    On  April  1,  when  the  commission  took  office,  732  stations  were  in 
operation.    Practically  all  of  the  broadcasters  who  retired  did  so  voluntarily, 
(Press,  May  13.) 


FARM  SCHOOL  FUND  The  New  York  Times  of  May  12  reports  that  fifteen  men,  com- 

prising the  insurance  committee  of  the  National  Farm  School  Ex- 
I  ■•  pansion  Project,  have  pledged  $100,000  to  maintain  the  National 

Farm  School  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  it  was  announced  at  New  York  May  11.    J...  Elliott 
Hall,  Leslie  York,  Julian  S.  Myrick,  Sheppard  Homans,  John  C.  McNamara,  jr., 
Joseph  D,  Bookstaver,  Clarence  Axman,  C.B. Knight,  Vincent  Cullen,  Charles  Selig, 
T.  Louis  Hansen,  William  Solomon,  Joseph  S.  Blume,  Adolph  Hollander  and  Louis 
Corf  were  the  fifteen  to  pledge  the  $100,000. 
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Cattle  Supply         An  editorial  in  Ohio  Stockman  and  Farmer  for  May  14  says: 

"Prices  paid  for  stockers  and  feeders  a.t  market  points  this  spring 
indicate  not  merely  a  shortage  of  cattle  but  a  well-defined  belief 
in  the  same.    But  T.  George  Lee  of  Armour  &  Co.  declares  that  com- 
parisons with  the  marketing  of  1926  are  misleading,  and  that  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  marketed 
of  1.12  per  cent  over  the  five-year  average  for  the  corresponding 
period.    Mr.  Lee  admits  a  shortage  in  the  receipts  at  eleven  princi- 
pal markets  but  declares  that  the  receipts  at  the  forty-one  minor 
markets  have  more  than  made  it  up.    He  calls  attention  to  the  in- 
creasing production  of  pork  and  believes  that  the  beef  and  cattle 
markets  will  be  vender  severe  pressure  by  its  competition.    Y/e  don't 
pretend  to  prophesy,  but  probably  those  who  have  paid  high  figures 
for  cattle  this  spring  will  find  that  they  cost  enough  by  the  time 
they  go  to  market. .  That  there  is  a  shortage  of  ripe  heavy  steers 
is  generally  admitted,  but  probably  there  will  be  enough  of  other 
kinds." 

Chicago  Board         "Threatened  by  State  legislation  which  would  put  the  grain 
of  Trade     futures  m.arket  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  at  a  disadvantage  with 
other  markets,  the  directors  of  the  board  last  Saturday  decided  to 
prohibit  trading  for  the  present  in  contracts  maturing  after 
September  30,  1927.    This  means  that  no  trading  in  December  or  later 
futures  will  take  place  if  the  Kessinger  bill,  which  has  passed  the 
State  Senate  and  comes  before  the  House  this  week,  is  passed.  In 
that  case  the  great  Chicago  grain  futures  market  ?/ou.ld  probably  move 

into  an  adjoining  State  as  the  alternative  to  ceasing  business  " 

(Commerce  and  Finance,  May  ll.-)- 

An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  May  12  says: 
"Clearly,  the  Illinois  Legislature  is  bent  upon  regulating  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  has  already  passed 
the  Senate.    This  is  a  serious  matter  to  the  farmers  and  business 
men  of  the  State.    To  Chicago  itself,  the  danger  financially  is 
greater  than  that  of  ISevj  Orleans  from  the  flood.    VVhat  would  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  do  if  this  bill  became  a  law?    Would  it  dis- 
solve and  go  out  of  business,  or  would  it  remove  to  a  city  in  some 
other  State,  like  Buffalo?    In  either  case  the  effect  upon  Chicago 
would  be  an  appalling  loss.    The  grain  business  is  one  of  Chicago's 
great  assets.    Probably  the  legisla.tors  of  Illinois  do  not  know  what 
this  means,  or  they  would  not  risk  driving  the  business  away.  But 
the  bankers  of  Chicago  do  not  have  to  be  told  its  importance.  There 
are  other  cities  that  would  be  glad  to  see  this  business,  like  a  ■ 
ripe  plum,  drop  into  their  hats.    Perhaps  in  the  legislative  mind 
grain  would  be  handled  and  financed  in  Chicago  without  the  Board  of 
£rade.    If  legislators  think  so  they  have  much  to  learn  of  grain 
marketing.    The  man  with  such  an  idea  is  no  better  qualified  to  reg- 
ulate a  market  than  a  blacksmith  is  to  adjust  a  watch.    He  might  be 
a  good  blacksmith,  but  that  would  not  qualify  him  to  tinker  with  a 
machine  he  did  not  understand.    What  the  average  man,  including 
those  who  go  to  the  legislature,  does  not  know  is  that  credit  in 
the  grain  markets  is  based  upon  future  trading.     The  hedge  insurance 
makes  grain  a  first-class  collateral  for  bank  loans.  Without  it  grain 
must  be  taken  from  the  list  of  prime  collateral.    Only  bedause  it 
is  now  a  good  collateral  can  grain  be  moved  so  freely.    Because  of 
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it  the  producer  of  grain  has  a  cash  mai'ket  every  business  day  of 
the  year.    The  dealer  who  huys  from  him  can  'borrow  freely  from  the 
banks  without  waiting  until  he  has  a  sale  of  the  grain.    Cut  him 
off  from  this  ability  to  borrow  and  he  must  shoulder  the  risks 
himself,  limiting  his  purchases  to  the  amount  of  money  he  can  raise. 
If  he  assumes  the  risk  himself  he  must  make  the  farmer  pay  the  cost 
of  that  risk  just  as  surely  as  a  man  insuring  a  building  pays  the 
insurance  company  for  assuming  the  risk.    He  must  do  this  by  paying 
the  farmer  a  smaller  price  for  his  grain,  so  that  when  he  does  meet  • 
with  a  loss  he  will  not  be  wiped  out.    Ko  7;ay  can  be  devised  by 
which- hedge  trading  can  exist  without  a  free  futures  market.  Con- 
fining it  to  the  actual  buyers  and  sellers  of  grain  will  not  do. 
There  is  never  a  time  when  the  number  of  hedge  buyers  and  sellers  is 
dependably  equal.    The  speculators  are  like  the  insurance  companies 
who  assume  the  risks.    When  a  market  is  free  to  buy  and  sell  futures 
the  actual  dealers  in  grain  can  always  pass  the  risk  on  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  assme  it...." 

International         The  press  May  11  reports  from  Genevaj  "The  World  Economic 
Sconomic      Conference  May  10  went  through  the  process  of  charting  itself.... 
Conference  International  cartels  or  trusts  will  be  the  main  study  of  the 

industrial  commission.    There  are  now  seventeen  such  organizations 
in  full  bloom  in  Europe,  with  three  others  in  process  of  immediate 
formation.    Of  these,  eight  are  called  cartels  outright,  three  are 
known  as  ententes,  while  the  others  are  listed  as  federations, 
syndicates,  unions,  associations  and  'accords.'    In  ten  of  the 
total,  France  and  Germ.anj''  are  the  chief  figurants,  England  appears 
in  nine  and  the  United  States  in  two — the  pneumatic  tire  accord  with 
France,  England  and  Germany,  and  the  incandescent  lamp  syndicate 
with  German^'',  France,  England,  Italy,  Scandinavia,  Austria,  Holland 
and  Canada.     Three  trusts  are  listed  as  in  process  of  formation: 
A  chemical  products  alliance  between  France  and  Germany,  a  zinc 
cartel  of  England,  Germany  and  France  and  one  on  slag  between  France 
and  Germany ....  Summarizing  the  first  week  of  the  International 
Economic  Conference,  Eenry  M.  Robinson,  head  of  the  American  delega- 
tion, declared  in  a  statement  May  9  that  the  divers  interests  rep- 
resented— manufacturers,  merchants,  producers  and  consumers — are  in 
substantial  agreement  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  improve  the  world(s 
economic  conditioui . - , " 

A  dispatch  from  Geneva  May  12  reports: "A  movement  toward 
international  cooperation  between  farmers'  organizations  and  con- 
sumers' organizations  in  the  matter  of  agricultural  products  is 
taking  form  at  the  International  Economic  Conference.    The  idea  wats 
warmly  supported  May  11  by  delegates  of  many  countries,  including 
Russia  and  Japan.     'The  Japanese  said  that  Japanese  cooperative  as- 
sociations would  gladly  enter  into  direct  negotiations  with  con- 
sumers' organizations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  " 

Irish  Agri-  The  Farmers'  Gazette  (Dublin)  for  April  30  says;  "The  twenty- 

culture       fourth  General  Report  of  the  Depai'tment  of  Agriculture,  now  known  as 
Report         the  Ministry  of  Lands  and  Agriculture,  has  been  recently  published, 
and,  altho\:igh  it  has  been  obliged  by  force  of  circumstances  to 
cover  the  three  year  period  1925-1926,  it  is  at  once  a  complete 
review  of  the  conditions  unddr  which  the  farming  industry  battled 
along  during  none  too  favoring  times,  and  a  record  of  the  steady 
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progress  made  in  the  various  lines  of  development  relied  upon  for 
the  gradual  uplift  of  Irish  agriculture .... .In  the  introductory  part 
of  the  report,  the  section  which  deals  with  finance  shows  that  the 
net  expenditure  of  the  department  in  the  financial  year  1925-1926 
amounted  to  370,547  pounds,  surely  a  moderate  sura  in  view  of  the 
"benefits  derived,  and  moderate  also  in  compai'ison  v^ith  the  cost  of 
other  services  that  can  shew  little  lasting  benefit  from  their  up- 
keep.   The  body  of  the  report,  v/hich  is  conveniently  divided  into 
sections  dealing  with  agricultural  education, agricultural  production, 
laws  relating  to  agriculture,  forestry,  intelligence  and  general 
services,  details  the  separate  provision  made  for  providing  training 
at  the  colleges,  and  agricultural  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
department,  as  well  as  affording  help  through  the  technical  "branches 
devoted  to  such  specialized  subjects  as  seed  testing,  plant  diseases, 
veterinary  hygienic  research,  costings  of  farm  management,  animal 
nutrition  etc. . .  .  " 

Land  Bank  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Parmer  for  May  7  says:  "That  the 

Bonds  bonds  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  are  considered  a  good  investment 

is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  last  issue  of  bonds  for  $100,000,000 
sold  quickly  at  a  premium  of  one  and  one-fourth  points.    This  is 
especially  significant  when  it  is  kno?;n  that  the  rate  of  interest  is 
only  four  and  one-fourth  per  cent.    The  ten  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  establisliment  of  this  form  of  banking  has  shown  the  value 
of  the  banks  to  the  farming  industry.    It  has  also  shown  to  investors 
that  moderate,  long-time  loans  on  agricultural  land  are  safe  invest- 
ments.    Daring  these  ten  years,  $1,553,000,000  have  been  loaned  to 
380,000  farmers.    The  low  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  bonds  are 
being  sold  will  be  of  interest  to  borrowing  farmers,  because  the.  law 
limits  the  interest  on  loans  to  the  rate  borne  by  the  bonds,  plus 
one  per  cent . " 

Mississippi  An  editorial  in  Manufacturers  Record  for  May  12  says:  "Draining 

Reclama"     more  than  1,200,000  square  miles,  reaching  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
tion  to  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghanies  and  stretching  to  the  lax 

North,  practically  to  the  border  line  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
Ohio,  the  Tennessee,  the  Missouri  and  other  rivers  pouring  their 
fitood  waters  into  the  Mississippi  River,  this  country  now  faces  the 
most  serious  problem  it  has  ever  met  in  connection  with  the  utiliza- 
tion of  its  rivers.    Jor  j'-ears  the  theory  has  been  advanced  that  the 
country  could  continue  to  build  levees  that  would  be  higher  than  ' 
any  possible  flood  of  the  Mississippi  River.    All  of  the  theories  of 
that  kind  have  now  been  exploded.    It  is  true  we  might  not  have  such 
a  flood  as  this  again  in  a  hundred  years,  but  that  doesn't  solve  the 
question.    Many  years  ago. some  engineers  claimed  that  the  higher 
the  levees  were  raised  the  higher  the  bed  of  the  river  would  rise, 
filled  from  time  to  time  with  the  increasing  silt  that  comes  down 
into  the  Mississippi  River,  washed  down  by  its  vast  tributaries  into 
that  stream.    Some  engineers  claimed  that  one  or  more  new  outlets  of 
the  Mississippi  River  into  the  Gulf  must  be  provided.    But  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  view  some  engineers  took  the  ground  that  this  would  les- 
sen the  depth  of  wa|,ter  from  the  Gulf  to  New  Orleans ....  The  problem 
is  one  of  such  vast  importance  that  every  possible  light  must  be 
thrown  upon  it .... " 
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MAF.KET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  May  12:    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  to-day  is  $10  br  55^ 

less  compared  with  a  week  ago.    Heifers  were  steady  to  25/^  higher, 
cows  sharing  the  advance.    The  hstter  grades  of  beef  steers  showed 
moderate  declines,  other  kinds  being  steady  to  slightly  higher. 
Prices  on  vealers  and  heavy  calves  showed  moderate  increases.  Stock- 
ers  and  feeders  remained  steady.    Fat  lambs  and  ewes  were  steady  to 
15^^  lower,  v/hile  yearling  wethers  advanced. 

Potato  markets  irregular.    Florida  Spaiilding  Rose  60^ 
to  $1  lower  at  a  general  range  of  $6  to  $7.75  per  barrel  in  city 
markets.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  10^  to  35^  higher  at 
$3.55  to  $3.85  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  $2,85 
to  $3.10  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  VVhites  15i^ 
to  25^  higher  in  Chicago  at  $3  to  $3.25  carlot  sales  $2,60  to  $2.85 
f.o.b.  Vfeupaca.    Best  TenaeBsee  and  Arkansas  Klondike  strawberries 
$2  to  $3.50  per  24-quart  crate  in  distributing  centers;  few- sales 
$3  f.o.b.  Judsonia,  Ark.    Texas  yellow  Bermuda  onions  slightly 
weaker  at  $2,50  to  $3  per  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  • 
$2.10  to  $2,25  f.o.b.  Laredo.     Apples  firm.    iJew  York  Baldwins 
^5,25  to  $4  per  barrel  in  leading  markets;  mostly  $3.25  f.o.b. 
Rochester. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;    New  York  43^;  Chicago 
41(^;  Philadelphia  43-|^^;  .Boston  43^. 

Grain  prices  quoted  May  12:    Ho.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis 
$1.41  to  $1.51.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.42.    No. 2  hard  winter 
Chicago  $1.12;  Kansas  City  $1.36  to  $1.46.    No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  3^^;  Minneapolis  Q6(i;  Kansas  City  87^;  No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  50(^;  Minneapolis  48?^;  Kansas  City  49^. 

Average  pride  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  12  points,  closing  at  15.05^  per  lb.    May  future 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  14  points, 
closibg  at  15.44^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
16  points,  closing  at  15.36^ . (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  price  May  12,  May  11,  May  12,  1926 

Railroads                    20  Industrials  167.06  167.58  139.78 

20  R.R. -stocks  132.91  133.38  106.75  • 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  May  13.) 


Prepared  in  ihc  Vnited  Stntp!>  Drparfrn.erst  of  Agriciilhjre  for  I'h*^  purpose  oC  pr''?ri';':^<;;,  .nJl  sbsfles  of  opmscii  as 
reflected  in  thm  press  jJisttOTS  affectjK{l  asivricaj^orc,  p&rtscuiji.rir  in  ite  economic  RespojJFibility.apsjrovsl 
or  disapproval,  for  %4ews  and  npssfons  qaoted  is  expressly  dssc?!M!j^*^J-  The  iatent  is  to  ronoci  accsirateiy  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FLOOD  CONDITIONS  A  Ner/  Orleans  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "The  vast  lake  of 

overflow  water  covering  northeastern  Loiiisiana  crept  ST-Ci?,.d:lly 
south\^'ard  toward  the  gulf  last  night  as  vifaters  from  the 
Glaises  crevasses  rolled  over  three  additional  parishes.     Within  a  few 
lake  will  cover  sixteen  parishes,   stretching  from  the  northern  bo-undar 
State  to  the  gulf  ^  an  area  225  miles  long  and  ranging  from  50  to  100 
width.    Ulciraately  driving  upward  of  200,000  people  from  their  homes 
1,000,000  acres  will  he  included  in  the  vast  lake,  when  the  torrents  noi7  moving 
southward  reach  the  gulf.     Coming  from  the  air,  naval  pilots  report  that  north- 
eastern Louisiana  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  is  covered  with  water,  only  the 
roofs  of  houses,  church  spires  and  tops  of  telegraph  poles  in  the  agricultural 
areas  marking  the  sections  Taiere  fertile  farms  existed,..." 
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COTTON  DTDUSTRY  An  Atlantic  City  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports: 

DISCUSSED  "Capping  a.  day^s  suggc-scions  for  hetterment  of  the  textile  in- 

dustry, "»tJilli.sm  B.  MacColl,   of  ?awlu.':ket,  president  of  the 

National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,   said  last  night 
cotton  manufacturers  should  have  the  right,  'to  organize  to  regulate  production 
and  establish  uniform  cost  standards  under  proper  Government  control.'    He  spoke 
at  a  Joint  dinner  of  the  Northern  Milliiien  and  the  Anerican  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Association,  whose  m.embership  comes  from  zhe  South. ...  Discussing  the  work  of  the 
Cotton  Textile  In-jtitute,  walker  D,  Eines,  president,   said:   'The  more  production 
can  be  conducted  along  orderly  lines  and  the  more  the  enforced  and  dras'oic  cur- 
tailments which  muet  inevitably  follow  overj'roduction  can  be  avoided,  the  more 
economical  produ.ction  ought  to  be  and  the  more  satisfactory  conditions  ought  to 
be  from  the  standpoint  of  the  labor  in  the  mills.'" 


ARGSNTJ.im  FiEAT  A  London  dispatch  to-day  says;  "The  trade  war  between 

PPlOBLEMS  companie  s  engaged  in  the  Argentine  meat  iniiis'ory,  which  has  been 

bitterly  fought  for  tv^io  years,  probab'Jy  will  be  ended  ea?:-ly  next 
week,  7/hen  an  agreement  is  expected  to  be  signed.     J.t  is  -under- 
stood that  the  big  companies  involved,  Armour's,   Swift's  and  Vestey's,  have 
agreed  to  give  smaller  companies  a  larger  share  in  the  trade  than  they  originally 
wanted  to  give.     The  meat  war  is  said  to  have  cost  the  companies  many  millions 
of  pounds.-' 


ANGLO-SOVIET  A  London  dispfxtch  to  the  press  to-day  says;  "Both  T'^ttish 

RSLATIOilS  and  Russian  officials  expressed  the  belief  last  night  thr.t  i 

break  in  the  Anglo-Soviet  relations  had  been  brought  near-;-  by 
the  raid  of  the  police  May  12  on  the  offices  of  Arcos  Limi-:.r>d, 
the  Russian  commercial  agency,  and  the  quarters  of  the  Soviet  trade  delegation. 
This  conclusion  was  based  on  the  d,ay' s  development?.,  which  included  a  statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks,  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
sought  to  justify  the  raid,  and  a  formal  note  of  protest  against  the  raid  handed 
to  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  by  A.P .Rosengolz,  the  Soviet 
Charge  d' Affaires. ... " 
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Chicago                  An  editorial  in  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  May  9  says: 
Grain  Market    "Wheat  can  not  be  sold  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  to-day  for 
delivery  after  September  30.    Corn  can  not  be  so  sold.    Nor  oats. 
Nor  rye.  Nor  barley.     The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  suspends  trading  for 
future  delivery  beyond  the  close  of  September  contracts.     The  board's 
reason  is  simple  and  solid.     The  board  does  not  know  what  condition 
it  will  be  in  next  fall.     The  future  of  the  board  has  been  made  pre- 
carious by  the  passage  by  the  State  Senate  of  the  Kessinger  bill, 
which  provides  for  stringent  regulation  and  narrowed  scrutiny  of  all 
trading  on  the  board.    Business  can  not  be  conducted  normally  during 
a  period  of  uncertainty.    Until  the  State  house  of  representatives 
shall  have  acted  on  the  Kessinger  bill,  it  7/ill  be  impossible  for 
the  board  to  decide  upon  a  policy  respecting  futures  trading.     If  the 
House  passes  the  Senate  bill,  and  if  the  Board  of  Trade  thereupon 
decides  to  continue  its  suspension  of  futures  tradings,  what  will  be 
the  effect?     Of  course  the  effect  will  not  be  so  unhappy  as  if  all 
fut-ujes  trading  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  were  to  be  sus- 
pended.    Such  a  suspension  would  put  the  farmers  at  the  mercy  of 
speculators  in  cash  grain.... If  futures  trading  is  suspended  on  the 
Chicago  Board  only,   the  business  will  go  to  other  exchanges,   such  as 
those  at  Minneapolis  or  at  Kansas  City.     Those  exchanges  would  be 
congested  for  some  time.     Su.fiicient  facilities  would  be  lacking. 
Chicago  has  warehouse  space  for-  thirty  million  bushels.     The  other 
exchanges  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  supply  facilities.    Even  after 
all  readjustments  had  been  made,   traaing  would  be  more  costly  than 
it  is  at  Chicago;  for  Chicago  is  the  Nation's  railroad  center,  and 
the  logical  place  for  cash  and  futures  trading  " 

Dairy  Production      An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Farmer  for  April  38  says: 
in  Wisconsin    "Those  who  have  tal^en  time  to  apply  scientific  machines  to  the 

compilation  of  the  records  on  45,000  Wisconsin  cows  tell  us  that  the 
average  return  in  net  figures  that  .:iay  be  expected  from  a  cow  T^roduc- 
ing  200  pounds  of  butterfat  a  year  is  about  $3.     They  tell  us  that 
a  cow  producing  about  300  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year  7/ill  average 
a  net  return  of  about  $40.     In  this  reckoning  they  have  figured  labor 
and  overhead  as  well  as  feed  costs,  and  this  is  done  in  a  .satis- 
factory way.    Nobody  would  attempt  to  say  that  this  is  truly  the 
actual  differences  that  obtain  between  all  herds  of  those  two  averages 
It  does  give  us  a  certain  attainable  guide  of  practical  proportions 
because  the  herds  listed  were  not  pampered  or  ezcepti onally  treated 
herds,  although  no  doubt  operated  by  farme-s  who  know  the  fundamentals 
of  feeding  and  improvement.    It  also  gives  us  a  chance  to  show  that 
in  milk  regions  there  is  a  real  degree  of  powtr  vested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  production  conditions,  alv^ays  trusting  that  sane  i.iotnodB  are 
used  in  disposing  of  the  milk  in  the  right  market  to  -^et  fair  margins 
of  profit.    We  admit  that  it  does  little  good  to  stre?s  better  herd 
management  for  better  production,  vmen  marketing  ma^-.ters  are  forgotten. 
But  we  must  all  admit  that  to  change  from  a  prodv.ction  of  200  pounds 
per  cow  to  one  of  300  pounds  is  not  impracticable  or  visionary,  nor 
is  it  wrong  from  the  standpoint  of  economics.     The  law  of  diminishing 
returns  does  not  operate  between  200  and  300  pounds  of  fat,  although 
it  might  to  some  extent  at  much  higher  fig-ures." 


May  14,  1957. 


New  England  Aii  editorial  in  The  Field  Illustrated  for  May  says;  "Secretary 

Agriculture    Jardine  thinKs  well  of  Nexv  England's  agricultural  opportunities. 

Ke  so  expressed  himself  before  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.     In  his 
opinions  and  conclusions  we  heartily  concur.    Equipped  with  remarkable 
natural  resources,  New  Englanders  utilized  their  rivers  and  streams 
and  harbors  to  supply  power  for  mills  and  factories  and  to  promote 
navigation,  and  gave  secondary  consideration  to  crop  production  and 
stock  growing.     Now  that  the  pendulum  has  'swung  back,  and  New  England 
must  buy  vast  quantities  of  food  7vhich  she  does  not  but  can  produce; 
when  her  cotton  and  shoe  manufactories  have  been  hard  hit  by  changed 
economic  conditions,  and  there  is  urgent  need  for  readjustment,  it  is 
time  to  diversify.     Some  progress  has  already  been  made.     New  England 
dairy  herds  have  improved.     There  has  been  a  gain  of  75  per  cent  in 
milk  production  and  every  State  reports  an  increase  in  the  average 
production  per  cow  in  the  past  five  years.     Onion  and  cranberry  grow- 
ing has  proved  profitable,  the  production  of  the  latter  having 
doubled  since  1900.    Potato  production  has  likewise  doubled  since 
1880.    But  the  production  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  wool 
has  greatly  decreased.     Only  7  per  cent  of  the  eggs,  17  per  cent  of 
the  apples,  2  per  cent  of  the  cabbage  and  10  per  cent  of  the  straw- 
berries sold  in  Boston  last  year  came  from  New  England  farms.  But 
there  are  no  indiC£,tions  of  a  reduced  cons^Jiapt ion  of  bread,  buck- 
wheat cakes,  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  lamb  stew,   strawberries  and 
cream  or  short  cake  and — joy  of  the  Yankee  housewife! — apple  pie;  in 
New  England;  not  if  centuries  old  tastes  and  customs  are  still 
revered,  and  New  England  is  still  New  England.     With  markets  at  home, 
and  an  abundance  of  good  farm  land  available,  the  opportunities 
which  Mr.  Jardine  sees  for  an  improved  and  diversified  agriculture 
are  apparent.     The  able  and  discerning  Secretary  of  Agriculture  thinks 
New  Englanders  are  fortunate.     They  are.    Snd  they  are  also  frugal 
and  industrious.     With  the  deliberation  of  their  English  forbears, 
they  will  see  it  through  and  probably  make  a  thorough  job  of  it  " 

Pacific  Coast  The  possibility  of  producing  in  California  at  least  a  part  of 
Textile  the  textiles  consumed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  arousing  much  interest 
Industry      at  present,  according  to  the  Aiiierican  Trust  Review  of  the  Pacific. 

Although  there  are  many  establishments  in  California  engaged  in  the 
production  of  wearing  apparel  and  other  textile  products,  the  Review 
points  out  that  the  State  plays  a  very  small  part  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  textiles  themselves.     The  wool  produced  in  the  Western  Sr.etes 
is  shipped  across  ihe  continent  or  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
Boston  wool  market,   the  raw  silk  broug-ht  into  Pacific  ports  frcn  the 
Orient  is  rushed  on  fast  express  trains  to  New  Jersey  and  Penn^.r '  vonia 
mills  and  the  cotton  grown  in  California,  Arizona  and  Lower  Cali" V/rnia 
is  sent  to  southern  and  eastern  manufact'oring  centers  or  to  Eng-"nd. 
Then  the  Pacific  Coast  buys  annu.ally  from  these  mills  woolen,   r. ;..;k 
and  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  millions  of  dollars,  paying,   ii  ad- 
dition to  the  other  costs  of  manuf actu.re ,  double  freight  costs  for 
the  two  trips  across  the  continent.     Por  a  long  time,   says  the  Review, 
New  England  and  the  neighboring  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  enjoyed  almost  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  textile  manu- 
facturing industry  in  this  country.     'These  States  still  man^afacture 
94  per  cent  of  the  silk  and  92  per  cent  of  the  woolen  and  worsted 
goods  made  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  cotton  industry  they  have 
lost  their  supreraa.cy  to  the  southern  mills.    With  the  elimination  of 
disadvantages  under  xvhich  the  Pacific  woolen  industry  formerly  labored, 
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such  as  limited  transportation  facilities,  sparsely  populated  local 
markets,  inadequate  labor  supply  and  the  necessity  of  procuring 
coal  from  long  distances,  the  Review  declares  that  California  has  now 
all  the  essential  requirements  for ' development  in  this  field...." 

Poultry  Products    Parm  and  Ranch  for  April  30  says;  "War  in  China  is  helping 

keep  up  the  price  of  poultry  products  in  the  United  States.  Reports 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  indicate  a  reduction  of  more  than 
50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  eggs  going  through  the  Chinese  drying 
plants.      Shiploads  of  dried  eggs  from  China  reach  our  markets  every 
year.    Disturbed  conditions  in  China  will  prevent  exportations  and 
give  the  American  hen  a  chance  to  prove  her  ability  to  supply  the 
home  demand." 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  In  an  editorial  entitled  "Advantage  of  the  Yfeshington  Con- 

1  ference,"  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  May  11  says:  "Florida  citrus 

fruit  growers  have  presented  to  them  an  unusual  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  offered  assietance,  through  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  tendered  by  .Secretary  Jaxdine,  who  has  proposed  a 
conference  in  his  office  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  find  away  to 
improve  citrus  fruit  marketing  conditions  in  this  State.  Florida 
citrus  fruit  growers,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  for  a  long 
time  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  marketing  end  of  their  very  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  business.    Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  find 
other  ways  and  means  of  getting  their  oranges  and  grapefruit  to  con- 
sumers.    The  few  growers  who  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied  are  those 
who  have  established  their  own  markets  in  which  to  dispose  of  the 
products  of  their  groves,  giving  very  careful  attention,  therefore,  to 
the  production  end  of  their  business ....  The  larger  number  of  growers, 
however,  for  various  reasons,  can  not  give  the  complete  attention  to 
the  business,  such  as  is  given  by  the  few.    They  ought  to  be  con- 
vinced by  this  time  of  the  need  for  some  sort  of  practical  attention 
to  be  given  in  their  cases  as  is  given  by  those  growers  who  are  most 
successful.    It,  therefore,  appears  necessary  that  a  thoroughly 
practical  organization  be  effected,  through  which  necessary  attention 
can  be  given  to  every  detail  of  the  business,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  growers ....  It  may  be  that  Secretary  Jardine  has  some  such 
definite  plan  to  propose.    If  he  has,  it  ought  to  be  accepted  with 
enthusiasm  and  worked  to  definite  conclusion,  which  only  can  be  done 
in  a  spirit  of  hsarty  accord,  to  the  end  that  the  most  of  good  may 
be  realized  for  the  benefit  of  the  citrus  industry  of  this  State. 
This  same  suggestion  will  apply  to  whatever  proposal  he  has  to  lay 
before  the  committee  that  will  go  to  Washington,  for  a  conference 

with  him  There  is  very  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 

proposed  Washington  conference,  which  has  been  called  for  ohly  one 
purpose,  and  that  is  to  put  the  Florida  citrus  industry  on  a  substan- 
tial and  profitable  basis  " 

3  An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  May  14  says: 

"Farmers  are  coming  to  realize,   says  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, that  their  production  can  not  be  adjusted  on  a  satisfactory- 
basis  without  information  as  to  farm  production  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.     This  is  shown  by  the  favorable  response  given  to  the  annual 
agricultural  outlook  reports,  the  first  of  which  was  published  four 
years  ago.    Even  the  earliest  of  these  reports  was  more  than  90  per 
cent  accurate  in  its  forecasts,  and  the  later  ones  have  scored  more 
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than  95  per  cent  in  accuracy.    They  are  relied  on  "by  the  department 
to  assist  materially  in  bringing  about  a  more  stabilized  agricultural 
production,  steady  markets  at  fair  prices  are  better  than  markets 
that  fluctuate  widely.    Probably  the  total  return  to  farmers  as  a 
whole  is  larger,  and  it  is  certainly  better  distributed  when  alterna- 
tions of  overproduction  and  underproduction  are  avoided.,.." 


Section  4 
MARKET  quOTATIONS 

Parm  Products         Live-stock  quotation  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of  hogs  $10. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $6,50-$8  per  barrel  to  jobbers 
in  leading  markets.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $3.50-$3.85  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  bulk  stock  $3.10~$3.20  f.o.b.  Presque 
Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  $3.25"$3.40  carlot  sales  and 
at  Waupaca  $2.75'-$3  f.o.b.  Virginia  pointed  type  $5.50-$6  per  barrel 
crate  in  the  East.    Louisiana  and  Mississippi  pointed  type  $5.50-$8 
in  mid7;estern  markets.    Te::as  yellow  Bermada  onions  $2.50-$3  per 
standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  mostly  $2.25  f.o.b.  Laredo. 
Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Kentuclcy  Axoma  strawberries  $4»50-$5  per 
24-quart  crate  in  terminal  markets.    Virginia  various  varieties  15(?f- 
25^^  quart  basis  in  the  East, 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;    New  York  43^;  Chicago  41-^rf; 
Philadelphia  43f(2f;  Boston  43^?. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  priirary  cheese  markets  May  12: 
Single  Daisies  22|;  Longhorns  22|;  Square  Prints  23i;  . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  col,l;ryn  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  1  point,  closing  at  15.06^  per  May  future  contracts  on 

the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  2  p7:.nts,  closing  at  15.46^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  3  points,  closing  at 
15.39^. 

Grain  prices  quoted;    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1,40- 
$1.50.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.43.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1.44;  Kansas  City  $1.37-$1.47.    No. 3  ye  I? ow  corn  Chicago  85^; 
Minneapolis  e7ti;  Kansas  City  88^*.    No. 3  -^bite  oats  Chicago  50^f; 
Minneapolis  49^#;  Kansas  City  50^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  igr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and        Average  closing  price  May  13,  May  12,  May  13,1926 

Railroads                  20  Industrials  168.il:;  167.06  139,45 

20  R.R. stocks  133.73  133.91  106.45 
(Wall  St.  Jour,,  May  14.) 


Prepfircd  in  the  Ibiitcd  States  Dopsrtatcnt  of  Ag.rjfU-Vt'iirc  lor  ihc  purposo  of.  pre!icii(3!ig  all  sbados  oi  opiaioa  as 
reOerted  in  iho.  press  on  mfiUersal&ctingagri'itjdtaro,  pwrUtulJirlj  initEccorjosiiic.'Jspccts.  Ersponssbjiity, approval 
or  disapprov.i),  for  vIcwh  snd  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  diBclalmenI.  The  inU-nt.  is  to  rcfieofc  nccursitely  ihr 
nev/8  of  importanco. 
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FliOOD  CONDITIONS  A.  New  Orleans  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports  that 

thousands  of  persons  whose  hcuies  are  in  the  path  of  the  avalanche 
of  waters  now  sweeping  south  to  the  Gulf  through  the  western 
half  of  the  Atachafalaya  hasin  last  night  were  fleeing  to  the  highlands  for 
safety  from  the  flood  torrents  which  are  racing  and  roaring  through  the  Evange- 
line country  at  terrifying  speed  and  in  a  volume  the  vastness  of  which  is  beyond 
computation.    The  report  says:  "The  terror,  for  that  is  what  it  is,  according 
to  every  "bulletin  that  is  reaching  the  dry  country  from  the  doomed  Bayou  des 
Glaises  sector,   is  one  the  proportions  of  which  are  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  western  half  of  Louisiana's  'sugar  bowl,'  and  the  fertile  land 
of  sugar  cane,  oranges,  cotton  and  rice  has  seen  and  weathered  scores  of  great 
floods  since  the  days  of  the  French  pioneers  " 


FASlvl  CORPORATION  Tlie  press  yesterday  reported  that  a  plan  for  formation  of 

FOl  FLOOD  RELIEF  a  $1,000,000  finance  corporation  by  Mississippi  farmers  in 

that  State  was  approved  May  14  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

The  board  indicated  that  it  would  approve  advances  by  the  inter- 
mediate credit  bank  to  the  Mississippi  rehabilitation  corporation  up  to  a  total 
of  $4,000,000  if  necessary  on  the  basis  of  a  paid-^in  capital  of  $1,000,000. 
Ttoen  the  committee  of  bankers  which  conferred  with  the  board  left  Mississippi, 
$361,000  had  been  subscribed.    It  was  expected  by  members  of  the  committee  that 
$500,000  would  be  obtained  v,-ithin  the  State. 


COLUIvIBIA  UNIVERSITY      The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports  that  Columbia  University 
RURAL  LIFE  STUDY    plans  to  establish  a  research  institute  to  study  problems  of 
rural  life  "now  presenting  themselves  in  urgent  forms  in  almost 
every  Nation,''  it  was  disclosed  yesterday  in  an  announcement  by 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  a  national  agricultural  conference  starting 
at  Columbia  tomorrow  morning.     Such  an  institute  is  needed,  he  declared,  "to 
integrate,  to  correlate,  and  to  guide"  agricultural  colleges  and  Government 
agencies  in  improving  methods  of  farming  and  marketing.    It  will  work  "with  a 
view  to  establishing  and  interpreting  the  facts  for  the  information  of  public 
opinion  and  for  the  gr.idance  of  Governments."    Among  those  who  will  attend  the 
conference  are:  Professor  John  D.  Black,  University  of  Minnesota;  Congressman. 
Elbert  Sidney  Brighara,   St, Albans,  Vt.;  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  president  of 
Michigan  Agricultural  College;  Frank  Evans,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Chicago;  Robert  A.  Harper,  Torrey  Professor  of  Botany  in  Columbia  University; 
Walter  P.  Hedden  of  the  staff  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority;  E.C .Lindeman, 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  ?/ork,  High  Bridge,  N.J.; 
Frank  0.  Lowden,  Oregon,  111.;  V.G.Simkhovitch,  professor  of  economic  history 
at  Columbia;  J.  Russell  Smith,  professor  of  economic  geography  at  Columbia; 
J.L.Taber,  master  of  the  National  Grange,  Columbus,  Ohio;  H.A.Wallace,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
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Section  2 

Cheese  Prices         An  editorial  iil  the  Wisconsin  .Agriculturist  for  April  30  says: 
"Reports  indicate  that  this  suinnier  prices  for  cheese  and  "butterfat 
will  be  as  high  or  higher  than  they  have  "been  for  a.  number  of  seasons. 
This,  the  buyers  say,  is  due  to  the  small  aiaount  of  cheese  and  bu.tter 
in  storage  and  to  the  fact  th^t  there  has  been  a  good  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  both  of  these  products  during  the  past  few  years. 
Further,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  cheese  production.    A  director 
of  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  producers*  Federation  said  he  thought  that 
by  grass  time  American  cheese  would  be  selling  for  23  cents  a  pound. 
That  is  a  price  that  is  seldom  seen  and  especially  at  the  pasture 
season.    At  the  same  time  butterfat  at  the  croam.eries  is  again  bring- 
ing the  producer  better  than  50  cents  a  pound.... The  condition  looks 
healthy  for  the  dairyiugn.    But  the  qaestion  is,  can  dairymen  stand 
the  temptation  to  overproduce?    That  has  always  been  the  CTirse  of  high 
prices  for  farm  produce ... .Another  fact  brought  out  lately,  which 
should  be  more  generally  understood  by  cheese  producers,  is  the  one 
of  relation  of  producer  price  to  consimier  price.    Evidently  the 
•  jobbers  and  retailers  of  cheese  have  found  the  price  that  the  con- 
'  sumer  is  Vi^illing  to  pay  for  cheese  and  go  on  consuming  at  normal 
amounts.    This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  d\iri ng  the  past  year, 
when  farmers  received  less  for  cheese  than  dm'ing  previous  years,  the 
consumer  paid  only  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  less  than  during 
the  time  of  high  producer  prices.    This  serves  further  to  prove  that 
the  only  one  to  get  a  benefit  from  cheap  producer  cheese  is  the 
luiddlem-an.    The  consumer  is  educated  to  pay  a  certain  amount  for  the 
cheese  that  he  consumes  and  he  pays  that  regardless  of  other  factors 
that  may  enter  into  the  trade.    To  change  the  present  ratio  of  pro- 
duction to  consumption  of  cheese  will  not  benefit  either  the  farmer 
or  the  consumer." 

Iowa  Farm  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  May  14  says; 

Survey        "Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  has  performed  a  service  for  the 

farming  industry. ...  The  Sxtension  Service  of  the  college  made  a  sur- 
vey of  238  farms  in  23  different  counties.    These  were  assuitied  to  be 
more  thaa  the  general  run  of  farmers  as  far  as  might  be  the  best. 
They  were  farmers  who  kept  records  of  yields,  sales  and  expenditures 
of  every  kind.    This  grade  of  farmers,  perhaps,  will  not  males  up  any- 
where more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  whole.    After  allov/ing  for  inter- 
est on  land  inve'stment  and  v/orking  capital,  and  labor  wages  to  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  the  net  income  averaged  $778  a  farm.  There 
were  wide  variations.    One  farm  even  showed  a  deficit  of  $2,600 
after  allowing  for  interest  and  wages  for  the  farmer  and  his  family. 
This  variation  was  apparent  in  all  the  yields  and  returns.  Corn 
ranged  from  12  bushels  to  70  bushels  an  acre,  and  oats  from  5  to  86. 
Weather  conditions  could  account  for  some,  but  not  all  of  this 
difference  in  a  single  State.    If  anyone  insists  that  weather  accounts 
for  all,  let  him  try  to  explain  the  difference  in  livestock  returns. 
On  the  basis  of  $100  worth  of  grain  and  forage  fed  to  livestock  the 
market  returns  ranged  from  $82  to  $420,    Naturally  the  farmer  who 
feeds  $100  worth  of  grain  to  hogs  and  gets  back  $82  will  insist  that 
the  m.arket  is  rigged  against  him.     One  farmer  saved  an  average  of  11 
pigs  per  litter  and  another  but  two.    One  received  an  average  of 
$478  per  brood  sow  and  another  $32.    Instead  of  looking  to  Washington, 
some  of  those  farmers  should  take  a  course  at  the  State  College  of 
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Agriculture,  and  leaxn  how  to  farm  and  care  for  livestock.  Comparing 
the  dairy  fsnas  of  highest  anc  lowert  3'ields  one  cow  on  the  hi-^h- 

eld  farm  was  worth  17)  on  the  other.     If  one  cow  of  the  ri,2ht  kind, 
properly  managed,  will  earn  as  much  as  15  indifferently  man^gerl  i.:-. 
it  not  a  waste  of  labor  to  milk  the  extra  14V    In  the  poultry  l^.r^e 
the  difference  was  three  times  greater  than  in  ths  d-tlryirg,  We&ther 
did  not  account  for  all  this.    These  figures  suggest  that  to  he  a 
successful  farmer  one  miist  know  how  to  make  the  earth  yield  its 
greatest  increase,  and  how  to  care  for  livestock.    Other  figur'^s 
proved  that,  as  in  indListry,  a  farmer  must  know  how  to  reduce  costs 
through  efficient  management.    On  one  farm  143  crop  acres  were 
handled  per  man,  on  another  hut  17.    Here,  as  in  industry,  is  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure.,.." 

Irish  Creameries    "The  Irish  Free  State  is  planning  a  reorganization  of  the 

creameries  of  Ireland. ..  .Ireland,  like  loiva,  has  its  butter  handled 
partly  by  cooperative  creameries  and  partly  by  privately  owned 
creameries.    The  Government  plan  is  to  make  a  survey  of  the  territory, 
decide  how  many  creameries  are  needed  to  serve  different  sections, 
and  where  they  should  be  located.    A  fund  of  about  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars  is  to  be  appropriated  to  buy  out  the  privately- owned 
creameries  and  turn  them  over  at  about  one-third  of  the  purchase 
price  to  cooperatives  that  are  willing  to  join  with  the  Government 
in  the  reorganization  plan.    The  Government  itself  is  willing  to 
Carry  a  good  part  of  the  expense  of  the  movement  purely  as  a  service 
to  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  Irish  Free  State."  (Wallaces^  Farmer 
May  13.) 

Market  Op-  An  editorial  in  American  Bankers  Association  Journal  for  May 

portunities    says:  "In  a  speech  in  Boston  Mr.  Jardine,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
discussed  the  changing  appetite  of  the  Nation.    In  recent  years  more 
and  more  people  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  food  values, 
with  the  result  that  instead  of  merely  follomdng  in  the  footsteps  of 
other  generations  in  the  matter  of  diet,  or  eating  what  they  liked 
to  eat  with  little  thought  of  its  adaptability  to  their  particular 
needs,  they  now  scan  the  menu  with  a  scientific  eye.    The  mimber  of 
persons  who  have  discovered  they  work  with  better  intelligence  and 
more  comfort  on  a  scientifically  balanced  ration  than  they  do  on  a 
near-banquet,  increases  apace ....  This  presents  to  farming  a  problem 
comparable  to  one  that  confronts  a  wide  range  of  manufacturing.  In- 
dustry constantly  must  adapt  itself  to  changing  habits  and  styles. 
More  than  that  many  branches  of  industry  spend  large  sums  of  money 
in  establishing  new  stj/les  and  new  habits.    Before  such  a  situation 
agriculture  itself  does  not  stand  helpless  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  r.iany  Pacific  Coast  fruit  products  are  firmly  established 
in  the  eastern  markets.    If,  to  illustrate,  the  East  had  no  apples 
or  potatoes  of  its  own,  then  the  influx  of  western  apples  and  pota- 
toes would  be  but  a  natural  market  gravitation,  but  with  plehty 
of  these  products  raised  in  the  East  the  sittiation  becomes  an  object 
lesson  in  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  mass  movement  and  the  ap- 
plication of  business  methods  and  advertising  to  marketing.  Con- 
fronted with  a  change  in  style  or  habit  and  consequently  a  changed 
market,  agriculture  seems  to  be  in  the  position  of  better  advantage 
than  is  industry  because,  broadly  speaking,  much,  if  not  all  of  the 
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old  equipment  can  be  used  by  the  f termer,  whereas  industry  ney  "be 
compelled  to  scrap  costly  factory  equipment  and  assuiiie  heavy  Lnrdens 
in  the  in"stallation  of  now  m£.cninsry," 

Rubber  Shipments    The  world's  total  shipmients  of  rubber  for  1927' up  to  the  end 
of  March  amounted  to  163,360  tons  or  an  increase  of  10,726  tons  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  1926,  according  to  advices  j'.ist  re- 
ceived by  Bankers  Trust  Compary  of  New  York  from  its  British  ir..f orma- 
tion  ;3erv?..ce.    Tlie  shipments  of  plantation  rubber  amounted  to 
151,988  tons,  which  is  an  ixicreacs  of  10,873  tons  over  the  same 
period  of  1926,  while  shipments  of  wild  and  Brazilian  rubber  amounted 
to  11,372  tons,  a  reduction  of  14-7  tons  from  last  year.    Up  to  the 
end  of  March  the  United  States  retained  approximately  105,185  tons  of 
rubber,  as  compared  with  112,071  tons  retained  in  the  same  period  last 
year;  the  United  Kingdom  retained  26,933  tons  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1927,  as  compared  with  only  18,907  tons  retained  last  year  in  that 
quarter.    In  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  the  latest  figures 
available,  France  retained,  including  gutta  percha,  7,751  tons  and 
Germany  retained  5,584  tons.    In  the  same  t?/o  months  of  1926  the 
amounts  retained  were  6,683  tons  and  1,816  tons  respectively.  During 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  the  United  States  consumed 
97,810  tons  of  rubber,  and  at  the  end  of  March  had  a  stock  on  hand 
of  85,736  tons.    In  this  period  the  United  Kingdom  consumed  11,584 
tons,  and  at  the  end  of  March  had  stock  on  hand  amounting  to  65,423 
tons.    For  the  twelve  months  April  1926  to  March  1927  the  average 
export,  permitted  under  the  restriction  scheme  was  83  l/3^,  and  the 
average  price  was  about  Is  8d  per  pound.    From  the  beginning  of  May  of 
this  year  the  export  permitted  under  the  restriction  scheme  is  60^ 
of  standard  production. 

Weed  Elimination    An  Associated  Press  dispatch  May  13  from  London  says;  "The 
problem  of  the  scientific  elimination  of  certain  weed-pests,  which 
has  baffled  researchers  in  .America  and  Europe  for  50  years,  has  been 
solved,  it  is  claimed  by  a  young  Canadian  scientist,  Leonard  Huskins, 
of  the  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Canada.    At  the  Royal  Society 
May  12,  he  showed  the  results  of  two  years'  experiment  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  the  Horticultural  Institute  at  Merton,  to  which 
he  has  recently  been  appointed.    Professor  Huskins 's  discovery  con- 
sists of  tracing  the  reversion  to  the  wild  type  of  the  so-called 
false  wild  oats,  which  are  a  well  known  pest  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  elsewhere.    Irieegularities  in  the  chroraosom.es  were  found 
to  be  responsible  for  these  abnormal  reversions,  which  also  occur  in 
wheat  and  other  food  plants,  and  it  is  asserted  that  thro-ugh  this 
discovery  it  rill  be  possible  to  produce  varieties  of  plants  contain- 
ing only  the  normal  type  of  chromosomes,  which  never  produce 
degenerate  forms." 

Wool  Trade  That  the  wool  and  worsted  yarn  industry  has  passed  through  the 

most  disastrous  year  the  trade  has  ever  experienced,  that  things 
threaten  to  go  from  bad  to  worse  and  that  radical  steps  are  necessary 
to  avert  the  continuation  of  astounding  losses  which  have  made  in- 
roads on  s\irpluses  and  capital  were  facts  generally  subscribed  to 
May  11  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Worsted 
and  7ifoolen  Spinners  at  New  York,  according  to  the  press  of  May  12. 
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MAEEET  qirCTATIONS 

rarm  Products         May  14j    livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  top  price  on  hogs, 
IQfi  or  40(^  less  compared  with  a  week  ago.    Good  to  choice  fed  steers 
are  25^  lower,  while  lower  grades  advanced  25^  to  40^^.    All  yearlings 
are  strong,  with  vealers  steady  at  last;  week's  prices.    ITat  cows  are 
25^  higher.    Prices  are  firm  on  stockers  and  fecuers.    3?at  lants  and 
springers  closed  25^  to  5C(^  lower,  grass  fed  kinds  showing  more  de- 
cline.    Sheep  are  about  steady.    l/Vholesale  prices  on  fresh  western 
dressed  meats  at  New  York  UW-'^^  sire  steady  on  good  grade  steer  heef 
and  veal,  $2  lower  on  lamh,  $3  lower  on  mutton,  $1  to  $1»50  lowor 
on  light  pork  loins  and  $1  lower  on  heavy  loins. 

Florida  Spaulding  E,ose  potatoes  25:^-75^*  higher  per  "barrel  in 
eastern  markets.     South  Carolina  Cobblers  $7-$7.50  in  New  York  City. 
Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  30^^-60'/  higher  per  100  pounds  in  eastern 
cities;  bulk  stock  $3.10~$3.20  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle,    Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  Wliites  advanced  65(^-70(zf  in  Chicago  carlot  sales.    Cabbage  in 
strong  market  position,    Mississippi  pointed  type  ranged  $6-$9  per 
barrel  crate  in  distributing  centers.    Virginia  stock  mostly  $5-$6. 
Texas  yellow  Bermuda  onions  25(^^-50(^  lower  per  standard  crate  in  con- 
suming centers;  mostly  $2.25  f.o.b.  Laredo.    Strawberry  prices  gener- 
ally firm.    Virginia  various  varieties  lQ(^-23<p  quart  basis  in  eastern 
cities.    Tennessee  and  Kentuclcy  Aromas  $3.50-$5  per  24"quart  crate  in 
the  Middle  West. 

While  butter  markets  were  still  sensitive  and  unsettled  follow- 
ing the  drastic  price  declines  of  the  previous  week,  the  situation 
remained  wealc  until  the  closing  days  of  the  week  ended  May  14  when 
some  reaction  upward  occurred.    Production  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
and  is  now  said  to  be  heavier  than  a  year  ago.    Cheese  markets  were 
steads'-  toifirm  and  prices  on  the  boards  at  Plymouth,  Wisconsin,  on 
May  13,  were  unchanged.    Trade  was  reported  only  moderately  ao-tive. 
Considerable  gain  in  production  is  reported  but  output  still  is  lighter 
than  last  year. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  33  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  14.94^  per  lb.  May 
future  contracts  on  the  Jslew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  50  points, 
closing  at  15.36^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined 
37  points,  closing  at  15.26^. 

Hay  markets  practically  unchanged  with  demand  dull  in  middle 
western  sections  and  somewhat  improved  in  eastern  districts.  Receipts 
mostly  moderate  to  light.    Parm  work  retarding  country  loadings. 
Alfalfa  barely  steady  middle  western  sections.    Cutting  delayed 
Kansas  unfavorable  weather.    Movement  from  Pecos  Valley  New  Mexico 
in  progress.    Prairie  depressed  by  liberal  movement  from  SoJithwest. 
Outlook  Kansas  prairie  crop  good.    Peed  market  about  steady  although 
cctttonseed.  meal  quotations  advancing  and  alfalfa  meal  higher  some 
markets.    VTheatfeeds  unsettled  but  offerings  light,    linseed  meal 
practically  steady  but  new  inquiries  few  and  the  limited  output  is 
going  on  contracts.    Gluten  feed  hard  to  secure  for  immediate  shipment. 
Manufacturers  not  quoting  for  shipment  before  July.    Homijiy  feed 
about  steady  at  recent  advance.    Alfalfa  meal  higher  at  Chicago. 
(Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and              Average  closing  price  May  14,  May  13,  May  14,1926 

Railroads                         20  Industrials  163.46  168.15  138.84 

20  R.R.,  stocks  133.78  133.75  106.45 
(Yfell  St.  Jour.,  May  IS.) 


Prepared  in  the  United  Stsi^^s  Departmeat  of  Agriculture  for  tbe  piiEi>osc  oi  prese0tji?4  "'H  slisdes  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  prtsss  on  nuitt&rs  affecting  agriculture,  particitJarly  ra  ate  economic  aspects.  Sespoasibility,  approval 
or  disappreva!,  for  %ie\vs  and  opiaions  quoted  is  expressly  fSisc-iRimed.  The  iirtent  is  to  reflect  acccrateiy  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FLOOD  CONDITIONS          A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to-day  says:  "With  the  homes  of 
thousands  already  doomed  as  a  result  of  the  torrents  crashing 
through  the  Bayou  des  Glaises  crevasses  those  of  between  100,000 
and  150,000  others  were  last  night  threatened  as  a  result  of  what  may  develop 
into  a  crevasse  of  major  proportions  in  the  east  levee  system  of  the  Atchafalaya 
River.    The  threatened  "break  is  at  Woodside,  in  the  parish  of  Avoyellas,  about 
thirty. miles  south  of  Old  River.     The  parishes  that  would  in  whole,  or  in  part, 
be  in  the  line  of  the  torrents  that  would  surge  east  to  the  west  levees  of  the 
main  Mississippi  defense  system  are  Pointe  Coupee,  Iberville,  the  eastern  part, 
of  St. Martin,  St. James,  St. Charles,  Jefferson,  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne,  a 
splendid  group  of  sugar,  cotton  and  rice  parishes  with  a  total  population  of  more 
than  180,000  and  with  an  area  of  approximately  3,785,000  acres.     Secretary  of 
Conimerce  Hoover,  now  in  supreme  command  of  the  flood  relief  organization,'  is  in 
New  Orleans  and  his  instructions  were  flashed  to  the  rescue  fleets  and  the  in- 
land relief  stations  to  be  prepared  for  instant  duty  in  the  event  the  Woodside 
embankments  collapse  before  the  onslaught  of  the  Atchafalaya  crest  now  plunging 
on  its  way  to  the  Gulf  " 


ALONZO  TAYLOR  ON  A  Geneva  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports  that 

GRAIN  EXPORTING    America's  role  as  a  grain  exporting  country  probably  will  be 
taken  over  by  Argentina,  Australia  and  Canada,  according  to  a 
statement  made  by  Prof,  Alonzo  Taylor  of  Leland  Stanford  Universi- 
ty, agricultural  delegate  to  the  economic  conference,  in  a  re- 
markable paper  submitt-sd  yesterday.    He  declared  that  the  United  States  recog- 
nized "Canada,  the  Argentine  and  Australia  as  semi-developed  countries  still  in 
the  extractive  stage,  and  appreciate  the  imperative  reasons  imposed  upon  them  for 
an  increase  of  their  population,  the  expansion  of  grain  growing,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  exportable  surpluses,"    He  predicted  that  American  grain  growers 
would  welcome  such  an  increase  in  the  buying  power  of  Europe  as  would  enable  them 
to  sell  on  a  more  remunerative  basis  than  in  the  past  five  years  the  exportable 
surplus  of  the  future,  inevitable  in  the  United  States.    The  grain  raising  of 
the  United  States  would  be  on  the  basis  of  domestic  demand,  he  said,  when  the 
other  countries  increased  their  production.    He  informed  the  conference  that  in 
prospective  relief  for  the  American  farmer  in  that  situation  lies  in  a  change 
from  the  production  of  nutrients  to  that  of  industrial  raw  materials,  for  example, 
in  the  substitution  of  domestic  for  imported  fibres,  or  the  replacement  of  fail- 
ing forest  products.  Regarding  the  possibility  of  collaboration  between  American 
farmers'  cooperatives  and  European  consumers'  organizations,  Professor  Taylor 
expressed  doubt,  saying  it  remained  to  be  proved. 


NEBRASKA  BANK  The  press  of  May  16  reports  from  Kearney,  Neb.,  that  the 

CLOSES  City  National  Bank,  with  deposits  of  $2,500,000,  did  not  open  its 

doors  for  business  May  14.  Dan  Morris,  president,  attributed  the 
closing  to  "fi»ozen  paper,"  and  predicted  that  depositors  would  "be 
paid  100  cents  on  the  dollar.    The  institution  was  capitalized  at  $100,000, 
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Business  Men's       The  New  York  Times  of  May  15  reports  that  the  Business  Men's 
Agricultural    Gomniission  on  Agriculture,  which  last  January  embarked  on  an  ex- 
Commission       tended  tour  of  investigation  through  the  chief  agricultural  sec--  * 
Statement    tions  of  the  country,  has  concluded  its  hearings  except  for  a  few 

selected  conferences  still  to  be  held.    It  will  report  on  the  results 
of  its  survey  this  summer,  according  to  a  statement  just  issued  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  commission  in  New  York.    A  statement  by 
Charles  Nagel,  chairman  of  the  commission, says;  "The  commission  has  • 
held  hearings  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
City,  Dallas,  Memphis,  Atlanta  and  Greenville,  and  is  proceeding  with 
hearings  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    The  cities  named  have  merely  served 
as  convenient  centers  to  which  witnesses  have  been  drawn  over  a  wide 
radius  from  the  surrounding  territory.    More  than  150  people,  repre- 
senting every  activity  in  any  way  connected  with  agriculture,  have 
been  heard. .About  16  per  cent  of  the  witnesses  have  come  from  the 
East,  34  per  cent  from  the  Middle  West,  16  per  cent  from  the  Northwest 
and  17  per  cent  from  the  South  and  Southwest.    The  evidence  which 
has  been  given  is  practically  unanimous  upon  the  fact  of  depression; 
but  is  varied  and  at  times  contradictory,  both  as  to  causes  and  to 
remedies.    The  causes  no  doubt  are  complex.    Some  of  the  difficulties 
are  regional  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ephemeral.  These  have  their 
specific  causes,  which  differ  from  place  to  place.    But, taken  together, 
they  by  no  means  make  up  the  whole  story.    There  is  without  doubt 
such  a  general  agricultural  depression  as  calls  for  its  consideration 
as  a  national  economic  question.    Those  who  have  been  consulted 
practically  agree  that  the  co\intry' s  heritage  of  fertile  land  is  being 
impaired,  and  that  for  some  if  not  many  years  we  have  been  living  on 
our  agricultural  capital.    Some  rural  sections  of  the  country,  we  are 
told,  are,  as  communities,  virtually  bankrupt,  and  are  for  the  time 
carried  by  the  more  prosperous  urban  areas  of  the  State  in  which  they 
are  located.    Even  the  most  efficient  farmers  seem  of  recent  years 
to  have  done  little  better  than  hold  their  own,  by  cutting  their 
expenditures  below  their  accustomed  standard.    The  difficulties  of  the 
farmer  have  tended  to  be  cumulative  since  he  has  not  been  free  to  make 
investments  necessary  to  preserve  or  increase  the  productivity  of  his 

land  Education  in  farming  appears  to  be  of  great  importance. 

Nearly  all  progressive  fanners  bore  witness  to  the  value  of  the  educa- 
tional work  now  being  carried  on  in  their  behalf.    Especially  signifi- 
cant are  the  activities  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  which  under 
direction,  usually  that  of  a  county  agent,  a  productive  activity  is 
undertaken  by  each  boy  or  girl  member,  accurate  cost  records  kept  and 
an  earnest  effort  made  to  produce  the  very  best  possible  results  within 
the  limits  set  by  sound  economic  practice.    Successful  farmers  have 
declared  that  their  boys  and  girls  can  show  a  better  result  than  they 
themselves  have  been  able  to  prociu:e;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  is  not  only  instilled  into  the  coming  generation  of  farmers, 
but  permeates  the  present  producing  group.    Parming  is  becoming  more 
and  more  complex,  both  on  the  productive  and  the  selling  side,  and 
successful  farming  requires  at  least  as  careful,  technical  and  specific 
education  as  is  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  any  other  industry.... 
In  the  matter  of  legislative  aid  opinions  were  very  diverse.  Many 
witnesses  felt  that  legislation  of  one  type  or  another  could  be  brought 
to  bear  in  a  helpful  way,  either  as  the  principal  or  as  an  auxiliary 
method  of  relief.    Some  felt  that  existing  legislation  shoxild  be 
modified,  and  others  that  new  legislation  should  be  enacted;  but  on 
this  point  conflict  of  opinion  was  marked.  The  commission  will  review 
all  opinions  on  legislation  as  objectively  as  possible...." 
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Camels  £01*  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  May  16  from  Winnipeg  states  that 

Canadian  camels  ,that  were  tried  once  unsuccessfully  to  supplant  the  prairie 
Farms  schooner  during  the  1849  gold  rush,  are  to  be  given  another  chance 

to  establish  themselves  on  the  North  American  continent.  A  group  of 
Saskatchewan  farmers,  natives  of  nothern  Russia,  have  evolved  a  plan 
to  bring  them  to  western  Canada  as  a  substitute  for  draft  horses. 

Cotton  Manu-  An  Atlantic  City  dispatch  May  15  says:  "Southern  cotton  manu- 

facturers' facturers  at  the  closing  session  of  the  convention  of  the  American 
Convention  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  May  14  took  steps  to  effect  better 
cooperation  between  man\xfacturer  and  producer  on  the  one  hand,  and 
manufacturer  and  employee  on  the  other ...  .Preliminary  steps  toward 
closer  coordination  between  farmer  and  manufacturer  were  taken  at  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute, 
representing  the  manufacturers,  and  of  the  Aiaerican  Cotton  Growers 
Exchange.    At  this  meeting,  C.O.Moser,  president  of  the  exchange, 
proposed  a  joint  committee  from  the  two  organizations,  and  Walker  D. 
Eines,  president  of  the  institute,  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the 
proposal  and  promised  to  submit  it  to  the  next  regular  meeting  of  his 
executive  committee.    Twelve  members  of  that  committee  at  the  meeting, 
indorsed  the  stand  taken  by  Mr,  Hines,    Mr.  Moser  said  he  was  confi- 
dent that  grower  and  spinner  could  work  out  together  a  plan  which 
would  bring  real  prosperity  to  both.... A  resolution  'viewed  with 
alarm'  the  continued  decline  in  character,  grade  and  staple  of  cotton 
produced  in  many  sections  of  the  belt  and  called  attention  to  the 
'vital  im.portance  of  adopting  strenuous  methods  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  to  correct  this  unfortunate  situation.'    It  urged  the 
distribution  of  standard  strains  of  cotton  seed;  the  purchase  by 
mills  of  locally  grown  cotton  whenever  possible,  and  expressed  grave 
concern  over  methods  of  harvesting  'so  recently  but  rapidly  and  ex- 
tensively introduced  in  the  western  part  of  the  belt.'...." 

Flood  Pro-  An  editorial  in  The  St.  Louis  Glo'be-Democrat  for  May  7  says: 

tection       "The  virtually  unanimous  approval  by  Senators,  Representatives, 

Governors,  business  leaders  and  newspapers,  of  the  Globe-Democrat's 
suggestion  of  a  National  Flood  Commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president  for  the  study  of  the  entire  waterway  question  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  preparation  of  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  control  and  regulation  of  these  waters  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation  and  power  as  well  as  flood  protection,  is  gratifying 
and  encouraging.     The  response  to  the  suggestion  indicates  very 
clearly  that  President  Coolidge,  in  the  appointment  of  such  a  commis- 
sion for  such  a  purpose,  would  have  the  support  of  Congress  and  the 
general  support  of  the  public ....  The  time  has  come  to  make  a  great 
constructive  vision  a  concrete  reality.    Every  condition  and  circum- 
stance of  the  moment  is  favorable.    A  tremendous  object  lesson  of 
the  waste  and  destruction  of  neglect  is  before  the  Nation,  and  the 
thought  of  the  whole  people  is  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  action. 
Realization  of  the  vast  assets  which  we  possess  in  these  waters  is 
becoming  general.    The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  coiontry  make  it 
abundantly  able  to  carry  out  any  enterprise  to  this  end  that  may  be 
proposed,  whatever  its  magnitude  and  whk'ceveT  its  cost.    Now  is  the 
time,  beyond  all  question  now  is  the  time,  to  take  up  this  great  and 
supremely  important  task  and  carry  it  on  to  completion." 
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Oregon  Imports       An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Parmer  for  April  28  says:  "Here 
are  some  interesting  figures  for  dairy  farraers  in  Oregon  to  ponder, 
A  report  of  the  port  of  Fortlond  coiniriission  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1927  saj's:   'The  largest  item  of  import  during  the  period 
consisted  of  15,650,000  pounds  of  copra  received  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  second  item  was  iron  and  steel  in  the  amount  of 
9,510,000  pounds,  the  principal  shipments  originating  in  Germany, 
Belgium,  France  and  Ss^'eden.    The  third  item  of  importance  from  the 
standpoint  of  tonnage  was  coconut  oil  from  oriental  ports  in  the 
amount  of  7,665,000  pounds,  this  being  approximately  three  times  the 
amount  received  during  the  same  period  of  1926.'     Copra,  as  most 
dairymen  know,  is  the  meat  of  coconuts,  from  which  coconut  oil  is 
pressed.    Coconut  oil  has  a  nnmher  of  uses,  chief  among  which  probably 
is  the  making  of  substitutes  for  various  kinds  of  foods,  notably 
butter.    At  least  this  is  the  point  in  which  Oregon  is  most  vitally 
interested, ...  The  Oregon  Parmer  stands  four-sqmare  for  protection  of 
the  dairy  industry'-  by  fair  legislation,  h\it  realizes  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  securing  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  this  State  that  will  give 
this  protection.    In  the  meantime,  is  it  not  highly  desirable  for 
organised  and  individual  farmers  to  lay  before  their  home  town  mer- 
cha,nts  the  desirability  of  handling  only  the  home  product?    In  re- 
turn for  cooperation  of  this  kind  the  farmer  should  reassure  the  local 
merchant  of  his  continued  patronage  of  the  local  dealer  in  preference 
to  distant  concerns.    Were  this  kind  of  cooperation  put  into  full 
effect  it  would  in  large  measiu'e  eliminate  the  necessity  of  protective 
legislation  and  would  go  a  long  way  toward  convincing  the  res*  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  the  desirability  of  patronizing  home  in- 
dustry which,  after  all,  is  but  the  expression  of  genuine  patriotism 
and  good  business  principles.*^ 

Tuberculosis  An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  May  10  says:  "The  State  , 

Eradication    of  Michigan  is  making  splendid  progress  in  the  eradicafion  of 
in  Michigan    bovine  tuberculosis.    It  started  its  area  testing  work  in  1921, 
and  now  has  34  coimties  which  are  modified  accredited  areas,  20 
countie  s  which  have  completed  one  or  more  tests,  18  counties  on  the 
waiting  list,  and  73  counties  which  have  adopted  the  area  plan. 
Fortunately  the  dairy  stock  of  Michigan  has  so  far  shown  a  low  per- 
centage of  reacting  animals,  making  the  expense  of  eradicating 
bovine  tuberculosis  in  that  State  relatively  small.    If  the  work  can 
go  forward  at  the  rate  it  has  the  past  two  or  three  years,  it  will 
not  b4  mai^y  years  before  the  State  will  be  free  from  tuberculosis..." 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  May  14  says:  "In  carrying 

out  the  program  of  protecting  consumers  on  quality  of  beef,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  started  the  grading  and  stamping  of 
meat  at  packing  houses  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Kansas  City,  St. Joseph,  Omaha,  and  Sioux  City.    Only  two  grades  will 
be  recognized  at  this  time,  choice  and  prime.    Later  other  grades 
will  be  used.    Consumers  are  not  always  good  judges  of  meat.  Mai^ 
hou.se?/ives  ask  for  round  steak,  porterhouse  or  other  cuts  without 
knovving  the  quality.    They  must  depend  upon  the  clerk  to  give  them 
what  they  want .    Now  the  purchaser  of  meat  can  ask  for  a  cut  off  a 
prime  or  choice  carcass,  and  as  the  number  of  grades  are  increased, 
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can  have  a,  wider  variety  of  choice.    The  stamping  of  the  grades  on 
meat  will  not  only  help  the  constuiier  in  securing  a  desired  quali- 
ty of  meat,  but  will  encourage  the  production  of  better  animals. 
Livestock  producers  everywhere  should  welcome  this  new  movement, 
especially  those  who  are  producing  and  fitting  good  animals  for  the 
marke  t . " 


Section  4 
MAEKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products        May  16:    Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $7.25-$8  per  barrel. 
South  Carolina  Cobblers  mostly  $6.50~$7<.50  in  eastern  cities. 
Alabaiaa  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  $4,V5-$5  per  100  pounds  carlot  sales 
in  Chicago.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $3.50-$4  in  the  East;  bulk 
stock  $3.10-$3.20  f.o.b,  Fresque  Isle.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  firm 
at  $3.25-$4.25  per  barrel  in  leading  markets;  mostly  $3.25  f.o.b. 
Rochester.    Florida  24-26  pound  Tom  Watson  watermelons  $1,25  each  in 
Chicago.    Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  Onions  about  steady  at  $2.50~$3  per 
standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  mostly  $2.25  f.o.b,  Laredo. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  43^(^5;  Chicago 
4].|^^;  Philadelphia  44^-;  Boston  43i<^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  May  14; 
Single  Daisies  22-37/;  Longhorns  22|^. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  to-day  at  $10, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  2  points,  closing  at  14,965^  per  lb.    May  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  4  points,  closing  at 
15.40(^,  and  on  the  Nev^  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  5  points, 
closing  at  15.3V. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.41- 
$1,51.    No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.41.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago 
$1.43;  Kansas  City  $1.36-$1.4S.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  85(j«; 
Minneapolis  87(^;  Kansas  City  89^.  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  50^; 
Minneapolis  47(^;  Kansas  City  52(2?.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 

Industrials  and     Average  closing  price     May  16,  May  14,  May  15,  1926 

Railroads               20  Industrials              156.68  168.46  138.02 

20  R.R. stocks                133.13  133.78  106.25 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  May  17.) 


